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THE OUTLOOK. 


ee desire for a peaceful adjustment of pending 

ifficulties between Russia and England, rather 
than any change in the si.uation, has given a more 
peaceful complexion to reports during the past week ; 
so far as we can judge, however, there is no essential 
change in those conditions which, without change, 
make a war inevitable. Thetoneof the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the Russian press is arrogant and ag- 
gressive ; Sir Peter Lumsden and other authorities 
on the ground contradict emphatically the state- 
ment of General Komaroff, that his attack on the 
Afghans was recessitated by aggressive action on 
their part. The English Ministry have kept 
their plans largely to themselves; we surmise that 
the extreme reticence they have preserved 
and the deliberation that oas characterized their 
actiog is due to one of two causes: either prepara- 
tions are being tapidly carried forward to put Eng- 
land in good position for the opening of a war, or 
else the Ameer of Afghanistan is finding some trouble 
with the turbulent people under his authority, and is 
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unabl- to assure wre of that concert of action 
which would be essential in case of the movement of 
English troops through Afghanistan territory. The 
present week will probably disclose the purpose of 
Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet. They fully understand the 
situation, and we do not believe they are disposed to 
accept peace at any price, unless there is some con- 
trolling motive which has not yet been revealed to 
the public. 


The English have long deluded themselves with the 
idea that there were two barriers between Russia and 
India: the Turecoman barrier and the barrier of 
Afghanistan. Wren the Turcoman barrier disap- 
peared a year ago it was said that the great mountain 
chains and vast deserts of Afghanistan would make 
any further movement in that direction physically 
impossible. It now appears that while such obstacles 
do exist in parts of Afghanistan, the road between 
Penjdeh and Herat and from Herat to the boundary- 
lines of India is an easy and unobstructed one, so 
that, as Mr. Marvin declares, one might drive the 
whole distance without the slightest difficulty. There 
is no doubt that the immediate objective point of 
Russia is not India, but Constant: nople ; the present 
purpose being, as already stated in these columns, 
to secure Herat permanently, menace India, and 
thus weaken England in her attempt to keep Russia 
away from the Bosphorus. After Constantinople has 
been taken, however, Russian policy will probably 
disclose a further object in India herself. Before he 
died General Skobeleff had published a plan for the 
conquest of India, involving a rapid Russian advance 
and a native insurrection among the Indians, foment- 
ed and directed by Russian intrigues. This idea has 
taken possession of the military imagination of Rus- 

ia; it is talked, read, and written about without the 

slightest concealment, and it has evidently become 
something more than the dream of an ambitious 
general. A struggle between the two nations is inev- 
itable, and every day that defers it is aday lost to 
England and gained to Russia. Unless England's 
response is pronounced and decisive to-day, it is safe 
to predict that Herat will be in Russian hands 
within afew months. The Russians are formally 
disclaiming any such intentions, but Khiva was 
captured in spite of the most solemn declarations 
that Russia had no intentions in that direction, and 
the fall of Merv was preceded by exactly the same 
assurances. | 

It is easy to understand the English distrust of 
Russian statements : history has shown them to be 
utterly misleading and deceptive. Russian policy 
in Asia has been tersely put in a sentence: ‘‘ To 
advance and lie, and then lie and advance again.” 
She has steadily disclaimed all aggressive intention, 
but from time to time, in one direction or another, 
some Russian General has done what Komaroff did 
two weeks ago—has been formally repudiated at St. 
Petersburg, then decorated, and the disputed territory 
formally taken possession of and permanently held. 
It is simple justice, in view of historical facts, to say 
that no representation of Russia is to be trusted for 
a single moment in regard to matters in Central 
Asia. Fifteen years ago Russian troops crossed the 
Caspian and without provocation invaded the Tur- 
coman territory ; in 1873 Khiva was taken ; in 1880, 
after a hard struggle, Geok Tepe was captured ; and 
a little more than a year ago, as the result of a long 
process of dissimulation, the Merv Oasis was seized 
and put under Russian authority. Three years ago 
the Russians claimed and fixed their own boundary- 
line between Afghanistan and the Turcoman terri- 
tory. That line was fifty miles north of the line now 
claimed, and consequently a good distance north of 
Penjdeh. Immediately after the attack on the 


Afghans, two weeks ago, Russia declared that there 
had been no movement in the direction of the latter 
city; it now appears that not only was the city 
taken, but that a Russian government has been 
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formally organized there ; in the meantime General 
Komaroff has received decorations and other recogni- 
tions from the home government which indicate that 
his efforts to extend the Russian lines are not 
unappreciated. That he was fully aware of the agree- 
ment of a status quo between the two governments is 
clearly brought out by the dispatches from Sir Peter 
Lumsden ; and rothing but unwillingness to see the 
truth can prevent the English Ministry from under- 
standing that Russia is playing over again the same 
game on Herat which put Merv into her hands. 


Russia’s actual strength in the vicinity of the dis- 
puted territory, and the facility with which she could 
at # momert’s notice concentrate her forces before 
Herat, is shown in detail in Mr. Charles Marvin's 
‘*The Russians at the Gates of Herat.” Only last 
January General Soboleff boasted of what might 
happen if a Russian corps of 200,000 men, with another 
100,000 splendid irregular cavalry, should pass 
through Herat and Balah into India and proclaim the 
independence of the native population ; and English 
generals knew that even before Merv was annexed, 
Russia could mass 25,000 troops at Herat in eight 
weeks, and double that number in six weeks more, 
while in three months 13,000 men could be poured 
into Cabul itself. Mr. Marvin shows that it would be 
as easy to dispatch half a million of men with stores 
from Moscow to the Caspian as it was in 1877-78 to 
send the same force the same distance toward Con- 
stantinople. The entire Russian army is, on a peace 
footing, from 800,000 to 900,000 men, and in war 
time may be raised to between two and three millions. 
The transport resources of the Volga are immense, 
the barges and steamers reaching a valuation of 
$45,000,000; in 1882 over a million tons passed 
through the river’s mouth. The marching distance 
from the Caspian to Herat is 667 miles only, while 
in 1878 many of the Russian troops trudged the entire 
1,000 miles to Constantinople. The steady advance 
of the Russian railway toward Herat also forms an 
important factorinthe problem. It has now reached 
Askabad, is to be extended to Sarakhs, and though 
the Russians say that thence it is to go to Merv, and 
not to Herat, Mr. Marvin shows that it might be 
done for less money than a couple of ironclads 
would cost. It is quite possible that Central India 
will be connected with Europe by a single line of rail 
through Herat within a few years. There is the 
strongest possible evidence that Russia has been long 
preparing to present a bold front at the gates of 
Herat, and to advance step by step as opportunity 
allowed. 


There have been two further steps in Civil Service 
Reform, which we think the country will generally 
appreciate, if it cares enough about the public busi- 
ness to inform itself as to how itis done. The law 
provides that the hours of clerical service in the De. 
partments at Washington shall be at least ten hours 
a day from October to April, and eight hours from 
April to October. Custom has gradually cut these 
hours down, till now they are only seven—from ning 
to four. As a consequence, the work is far behind 
in almost every Department. The Secretary of the 
Navy has notified the clerks in the Navy Department 
that they will be required to give eight hours; and 
the Postmaster-General has notified the clerks in his 
department that the full tale of ten hours will be re- 
quired until the work is overtaken. Of course there 
is grumbling in the Departments ; but the benefits 
are clear. In the first place, there is some chance 
that the accumulated work will be done ; and in the 
second place, when the office-holders find that they 
are required to earn their salaries by hard work, like 
other men, the number of office seekers will some- 
what diminish. Ar the same time the Postmaster- 
General has taken a step which will be incomprehen- 
sible to a'l machine politicians. There are few posi- 
tions which bave been more politically serviceable 
than that of Post-office Inspector, of which there 
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were, until lately, sixty-nine, who received their 
appointment by favor, and were paid, in addition to 
their salaries, their traveling expenses—a necessity, 
of course, as their work involves constant traveling, 
but a necessity which gave room for a good deal of 
‘‘make™” by any not overscrupulous Inspector. 
The Postmaster-General has reduced their number 
to forty-five, by dismissing some who, for one reason 
or another, were no longer needed by the Depart- 
ment. What is more important, he announces that 
hereafter appointments will be based on merit, estab- 
lished by a thorough examination into character, 
and, in the first instance, only for a probationary 
term of six months ; and that from these probation- 
ers all final appointments will be made, without 
regard to political favoritism. This is good news, 
except to the 800 whose names are on file at the 
Post-Office with political recommendations for ap- 
pointment to these very places. We must repeat our 
caution to our readers about receiving the reports of 
the political papers as to appointments. Thus the 
New York ‘*‘ Tribune’ informs its readers that the 
competent and experienced Superintendent of the 
Bureau of Engraving has been removed to make 
room for ex-Mayor O'Neill, of Hoboken, whom it 
leaves its readers to suppose appointed for purely 
political reasons; while the New York ‘ Herald” 
assures its readers that ex-Mayor O'Neill is an expert 
in bank-note engraving, and that his predecessor's 
work was not satisfactory. Which is correct, we do 
not know; but whichever is mistaken, the caution 
equally applies. Room for difference of opinion 
must be allowed ; all that the public can demand is 
satisfactory evidence that the general policy of the 
Government is appointment to office only for merit, 
and removal only for demerit. 

The public acts during the past week have empha- 
sized the purpose of the present administration to 
do justice to the Indian, though the political heavens 
fall. The Oklahama settlers, coming reluctantly to 
the conclusion that the Government really means 
business, have sent a representative to Washington 
to present their case. Secretary Lamar has given 
him a respectful hearing, and replied detinitely that 
the Oklahama lands are not open to settlement ; that 
this question has already been so decided by three 
successive Presidents, and also by one decision of a 
United States Court, and the question is not open for 
reconsideration ; that the Oklahama settlers are 
trespassers, and will be treated like any other tres- 
passers—that is, removed—unless they save them- 
selves and the Government further trouble in the 
premises by removing themselves. Captain Couch 
has carried back this word to them, and we shall 
soon see whether or not we have another rebellion 
on our hands. The other act concerns the lands of 
the Winnebago Reservation, which were thrown cpen 
to settlement by executive order in the closing hours 
of President Arthur's administration, an order which 
the public have since been given to understand he 
signed without apprehending its significance and 
effect. The settlers were all ready to rush in and 
take possession of the coveted territory the moment 
the order was issued, and it looks very much as 
though the concocters of this little scheme of rob- 
bery counted on the present administration being so 
busy with the offices in the first month of its power 
that it would not be able to take the matter up until 
the settlers had gotten themselves so firmly estab- 
lished that it would not dare to dispossess them. In 
this they reckoned without their host. One of the 
President's first official acts was to suspend the oper- 
ation of the careless and cruel order of his predeces- 
sor; and now, having carefully examined into the 
case, and taken the opinion of his Attorney-General 
upon it, he declares that the order opening the reser- 
vation to white settlers was in contravention of sacred 
treaties, and therefore void—the position of the 
friends of the Indians from the first; and he has 
issued a proclamation warning off the white settlers 
as trespassers, and notifying them that they too 
will be removed if they do not remove themselves. 
There is a hardship in the case of these settlers 
which does not exist in the case of the Oklahama 
settlers, for they had the authority of the President 
for settling ; and it is a fair question whether the 
United States Government is not bound in honor to 
make good their loss. But it is perfectly clear that 
it cannot be made good by perfecting the robbery 
attempted on the Indians. We do not credit the 
report from the West that the settlers will attempt 
to resist the Presidential order. If they do, they will 
find that the President is emphatically an executive 


officer, and that his order will be executed, whatever 
it costs. 


The newspapers continue to report improvement 
in the condition of General Grant, whose throat is 
evidently giving him less pain and who is apparently 
gaining in strength. We must, however, caution 
our readers against accepting the absurd newspaper 
reports that the doctors have mistaken an aggravated 
ulcerated sore throat for cancer. General Grant 
has had the benefit of the best medical advice the 
city can afford, and microscopical examination 
leaves no question as to the nature of the disease. 
tecovery is, of course, possible, because always where 
there is life there is hope. The statement of one of 
the physicians, that the chances are about one in one 
thousand, probably represents the opinion of those 
best informed in the matter. On the other hand, a 
relapse may take place at any time. 


The Forestry bill in this State is still under discus- 
sion in the Legislature. The demand for something 
is universal among all who have given the subject a 
thought ; but they are, unfortunately, the minority ; 
for the majority of men never think of any subjects 
outside the horizon of their immediate observation 
and self-interest. The bill in the Senate provides 
for one commissioner, with a salary, and appointed 
by the Governor, in lieu of the five commissioners 
without salary, to be appointed by the Comptroller, 
as provided for by the bill before the Assembly and 
recommended by the Forestry Commission. The 
five commissioners are to appoint a Forestry War- 
den, and the notion is that this will keep the office 
‘‘out of politics ”"—a very poor way, in our judg- 
ment, of attaining a very good end. The Senate bill 
appears to us the simpler and more promising of 
results. One or the other bill, at all events, ought 
to be adopted, for some measure of forest protection 
is imperatively demanded by the common interests 
of the commonwealth. But either bill is far short of 
what is needed. As we have before pointed out, 
and shall probably point out a good many times 
again, no measure is adequate to preserve our for- 
ests from destruction, and, consequently, our valleys 
from alternate drought and deluge, but a law regu- 
lating the cutting of timber on private as well as 
public lands, on principles analogous to those of our 
present game laws. 


A curious attempt is being made in this State, in 
the interest of the publishers of obscene literature, 
for a novel kind of press censorship. All past 
censorship of the press has had for its object 
the protection of the public from vile publica- 
tions ; the object of this censorship is to protect 
vile publications from the wrath and _ indigna- 
tion of the public. It is proposed that any pub- 
lisher may, before publication, submit a questionable 
book or picture to the Grand Jury, who, on inspec- 
tion, shall determine whether it is decent or not, and 
if, they decide that it is decent, he shall be exempt 
from future prosecution for its publication. It is 
proposed at the same time to provide—overturning 
for this purpose the decisions of our courts—that ex- 
perts may be examined on the trial of any publisher, 
and their opinion shall be taken by the jury whether 
the publication is obscene or no, and that no convic- 
tion shall be had on the testimony of an informer 
unless corroborated by other testimony. The object 
of this legislation is not disguised ; it is to prevent 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice from con- 
tinuing its present efficient work. There is some- 
thing grimly humorous in the proposition to convert 
the Grand Jury into a bulwark for the defense of 
obscene publishers. The matter is very simple. Any 
publisher who is in doubt whether the proposed book 
or picture is decent or not can save himself from all 
risk by leaving it severely alone. As to the expert 
business, every father on a jury is sufficient expert 
to know whether the book or picture submitted to 
him is one which may be legitimately circulated in a 
decent community. 


We find it difficult to believe that the signers in 
favor of W. M. Hawkins’s pool bill have read the 
meastre which they recommend and compared it 
with the statute which it is satirically said to 
‘‘amend.” The object of this statute is to prevent, 
not betting on horse-racing, which is itself bad 
enough, but professional gamblers from keeping 
places with gambling material for the purpose of 
carrying on a business which is pronounced illegal 
by all civilized communities, with the exception of 
one or two localities on the continent of Europe, and 
possibly the State of Louisiana. The pool bill, so 


called, provides that this law shall not apply to 
grounds owned or occupied for the purpose of horse- 
racing by any agricultural or racing association 
during its regular races, provided there are not mcre 
than four a year, lasting each for fifteen days. The 
plea that pool-selling is necessary to horse-racing is 
of a piece with the plea that horse racing is neces- 
sary to horse-breeding. For all practical purposes 
for which God created the horse, being able to keep 
up with a moderate locomotive for one, or two, or 
three miles on a smooth track is absolutely no 
advantage, while experience has demonstrated that 
the kind of care and breeding which develops such 
a class of horses does not develop good roadsters for 
natural and legitimate use. The breed of horses has 
actually deteriorated under the influence of the race 

course, and we earnestly trust that what our secular 
exchanges call ‘‘the unenlightened public opinion 
from the backwoods” may be strong enough to 
prevent the passage of a law which will certainly 
deteriorate the breed of men without even improving 
the breed of horses. 


A dreadful murder has shocked the entire com- 
munity—dreadful, that is, in the dramatic nature of 
the accompanying incidents, which make it equal in 
ghastliness to the most ghastly of Poe’s melodramatic 
stories. Two men, Walter H. Lennox Maxwell and 
Arthur Preller, occupied rooms at the Southern 
Hotel of St. Louis. Subsequent investigations show 
that they came to this country together on the same 
steamer recently, and apparently made each other's 
acquaintance there. At the end of the first week 
they paid their bills and shortly afterward disap- 
peared, leaving their trunks behind them. A suspi 
cious odor in one of the trunks in Maxwell's room 
led to its being opened, when the body of a man, 
subsequently identified as that of Preller, was dis 
covered crowded into it, with a paper over the head 
of the corpse, bearing the inscription, ‘‘So perish 
all traitors to the great cause.” The evidences of 
murder were unmistakable. Maxwell, it has since 
been discovered, bought a quantity of chloroform 
shortly before the murder, and almost immediately 
after bought a ticket for San Francisco, whence he 
took steamer for New Zealand. (n arrival there he 
will be arrested by cable, unless he should disembark 
at the Sandwich Islands, to which place there is no 
cable. Inquiries indicate that Preller had money and 
Maxwell none ; the latter seemed, to the few who 
casually met him on tke steamer or afterward, as 
an adventurer of the harmless, egotistic type, fond of 
talking of his exploits. The presumption is that he 
murdered his companion for his money and put the 
inscription into the trunk to put the police off the 
scent. We are not able to see any ground for the 
supposition, attributed to some of the police authori- 
ties, that Maxwell was insane ; on the contrary, he 
seems to have gone about his murderous purpose ina 
remarkably methodical manner, and though it seems 
audacious to leave the tell-tale body in the hotel, it 
was less a tell-tale there than if he had taken it away 
with him and dropped it en route, and of course 
there was the acded risk of detection in the attempt 
to get away from the hotel with it at all. 


Authoritative and fuller information enables us to 
correct some of the errors which have crept into the 
newspaper accounts, including our own, of recent 
changes at Harvard College. The Faculty have now 
taken the second step in the modifications of the 
curriculum begun by their action of last June. At 
that time the system of election was extended into 
the Freshman year, and it is now carried further 
than was heretofore the case among the admission 
requirements. When the change is put into form it 
will permit a student to attain the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts without the study of Greek. That, un- 
doubtedly, is the fact which interests the public 
most ; though it will be equally true that he may 
attain the degree without Latin. One of the two 
ancient languages, however, is still required. The 
plan divides the subjects of the admission exami- 
nations into two classes: Eight elementary stud- 
ies: 1. English; 2. Greek; 3%. Latin; 4. Ger- 
man ; 5. French ; 6. History (ancient and modern) ; 
7. Mathematics ; 8. Physical Science ;—and nine ad- 
vanced studies: 1. Greek; 2. Latin; 3. Greek and 
Latin Composition ; 4. German ; 5. French ; 6. Math- 
ematics, Logarithm, Trigonometry, and Solid (or 
analytic) Geometry ; 7. Mathematics, Analytic (or 


solid) Geometry, and Elementary Mechanics; 8. 


Physics; 9. Chemistry. If the candidate presents 
himself for examination in all the elementary studies 
he is obliged to offer in addition any two, only, of 
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the advanced studies. But he is not obliged to pre- 
sent himself in all the elementary studies. He may, 
first, omit the German or the French, and in that 
case he must offer, instead of two, three advanced 
studies ; secondly, he may omit the Greek or the 
Latin, and in that case, as these subjects represent 
more work than the German or French, he must offer 
four of the advanced studies, and among the four 
must be the one numbered 6 (Mathematics), and also 
either 7 (Mathematics), 8 (Physics), or 9 (Chemistry); 
thirdly, he may combine the other two options, in 
which case le will omit one of the two modern lan- 
guages and one of the two ancient ones, and will offer 
five of the advanced studies, including 6, and either 
7, 8, or 9, as before. Greek or Latin, therefore, may 
be omitted only by offering in its place what is com- 
monly designated as a ‘‘ scientific " training ; modern 
languages or literature cannot be substituted. With- 
out referring more than is necessary to the require- 
ments previously existing, it may be noted that there 
was required of every candidate about the same 
quantity of Greek as in the elementary study number 
2 above, somewhat more Latin than in elementary 
study number 3, and advanced work in one or both 
languages could be avoided only by substituting an 
equivalent amount of work in mathematics or physi- 
cal science; and in any case, before the change of 
last June, the student was obliged to continue his 
Greek and Latin during tbe Freshman year. The 
standard of admission is intended to remain about 
where it was. 


The Harvard Faculty have been engaged on this 
subject a year and a half, and the result may be said 
to be a compromise. That is, those who desired to 
retain the time-honored classics, both Greek and 
Latin, as an indispensable prerequisite to an A.B., 
the stam) of a liberal education, have been compelled 
to yield to those who desired an exceedingly free 
option in the student among many subjects, only one- 
half of the classic ground, and that on condition of 
placing there a scientific as opposed to a literary edu- 
cation. The plan is not yet perfected in detail, and will 
therefore not be announced immediately in the college 
circular ; it is not now known whether it will go into 
effect for next year. In any case, of course, the old 
method will stand as an alternative for two or three 
years. This step is a very important one in the his- 
tory of the development of American institutions of 
learning. It will mark Harvard as differing more 
widely than ever from other colleges, and can hardly 
fail to have considerable effect on the number of 
students there in the future. Whatever criticism 
may be bestowed on the Harvard elective system, it 
is fair to say ro step in its development has been 
taken in haste. President Eliot, in hisannual report, 
traces its history for sixty years. Its great extension 
in recent years has been accompanied by a notable 
increase in the number of students, and no‘one will 
think of contributing to the Harvard faculty any 
other motive than a desire that the College should fill 
its place and do its duty to the youth of the country. 
The results of the present action will be looked for 
with interest. 

The prize liar is no longer content to lie ‘‘ as fast 
as a horse can trot ;” he lies as fast as the telegraph 
ean tick. His last achievement was a report to the 
effect that Miss Willard had written to an ecclesias- 
tical gathering in Illinois that she had received a 
revelation from the Lord that it was her duty to 
divert the energies of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union into a woman's suffrage movement. 
This lie had run its course for a week before Miss 
Willard discovered it, and sent the truth after it in 
the form of a square denial that she had made any 
communication whatever to the meeting in question. 
This phenomenal liar ought not to deny himself the 
reputation which justly belongs to such an artist. 
And if his greatness in the art of lying is rivaled, as 
appears to be the case, by his modesty, the New York 
‘Tribune,’ which gave him his opportunity, ought 
to drag him forth from his obscurity and give the 
Nation his name. (ne would like to know to what 
class of liars this phenomenal liar belongs. Is hea 
liar malignant, who coined this lie in order to tarnish 
the fair name of Miss Willard, whose reputation for 
true womanly eloquence is hardly greater than for 
sober common sense’? Oris he merely a liar wanton, 
who lies in order to try the credulity of men, 
and see how much falsehood and folly they can be 
made to believe if the falsehood and folly are only 
printed in a newspaper ? 


A correspondent wrote us, a few weeks ago, ask- 


ing us who was Cain’s wife; not getting an imme- 
diate answer, he writes again to hurry us up; and 
we make haste to ‘‘ report progress,” lest he take to 
the telegraph in his anxiety to have this important 
question answered. The delay has been inevitable. 
The parish minister who performed the ceremony is 
believed to be dead ; and we are not able to get on 
the track of the parish records, which are thought 
by some well informed in such matters to have been 
washed away in the Deluge. We have ransacked 
the records of heraldry that are accessible in this 
country without success. Dr. Warren, of Bo ton, 
has recently written a book to prove that the Garden 
of Eden was at the North Pole; and if this is cor- 
rect, it may be hoped that some future Arctic explor- 
ing expedition will discover the lost marriage record, 
and so get a final answer to this perennial question. 
Our anxious correspondent may rest assured that 
The Christian Union will spare no pains or expense 
in ascertaining the truth on this momentous subject, 
and that we shall make haste to report as soon as we 
have anything worthy of being reported. 


A bill restricting Chinese immigration has been 
introduced into the Canadian Parliament.——No 
bodies bave been found in the ruins of the building 
in Sixty-second Street, New York. Oce man has died 
from injuries received there. —— A commission of the 
Legislature has been taking testimony in regard to 
the alleged mismanagement in Greenwood Cemetery. 
——China is making preparations to evacuate Ton- 
quin.——Hostilities have ceased between Guatemala 
and Salvador.——lUnited States marines are protect- 
ing the Panama Kailroad. Affairs are more quiet. 
——-The twentieth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's 
death was observed with ceremony at Springfield, III. 
——Senator Daly’s Building Law has passed the New 
York Senate. There was rivting in Cork after the 
arrival of the Prince of Wales. A number of men 
were injured.——The office of the Buffalo ‘ Ex- 
press’ was burned down on the 16th.——The New 
York Assembly has passed a bill distributing New 
York theater-license money among several public 
charities. 1t now goes to the Reformatory for Juve. 
nile Delinquents only.——Contractor Buddensiek 
and Sub-contractor Franck have been indicted for 
murder in the second degree.——General Hazen has 
been formally reprimanded by the President for in- 
subordination in criticising the conduct of the last 
Secretary of War.——Zebher Pacha declares that he 
never plotted with the Mahdi against General Gor. 
don.——-Fraudulent Alabama claims have been dis- 
covered. ——-A bill has been introduced in the Ilouse of 
Lords to enable the Australian colonies to federate. 
The total production of gold in this country in 
1884 was $50,800,000; of silver, $38,800,000,—— 
Eight thousand pounds of dynamite material exploded 
at the works of the American Forcite Powder Com- 
pany at Dover, N. J., on Sunday. Mr. Phelps, our 
new English Minister, announces that he will retain 
Mr. Lowell's staff of diplomatic assistants. In 
Canada the Government troops have arrived in the vi- 
cinity of the disturbances. On Sunday there were ru- 
mors of an engagement at Clark’s Crossing in which 
General Middletown's forces were said to have been 
defeated by Riel, but probably these rumors are with- 
out foundation.——Comptroller Chapin proposes to 
the New York Legislature the passage of a bill which 
shall cleariy limit the tax on all foreign corpora- 
tions to the capital actually employed within the 
State, giving him power to examine books and 
records to ascertain the facts. A just and reasona- 
ble measure.——The Sanitary Protective League pro- 
poses a bill to require every hotel and lodging-house 
to secure and post a certificate from the local Board 
of Health that its premises are in good sanitary 
condition. Why is this not as reasonable as the 
law requiring steamboats to procure and post similar 
inspectors’ certificates /—The Freedom of Worship 
bill still halts in the Senate. Neither party dares 
either father the bill or the opposition to it. 


OUR HOME HEATHEN. 


E bring to an end with this week's issue of 

The Christian Union the series of articles on 
the ‘‘ Home Heathen in Our Great Cities,” appropri- 
ately closing with one by the Rev. Dr. Pierson, of 
Philadelphia, who, without attempting to describe the 
heathen of that city, considers the principles which 
should guide in Christian work among them, and 
gathers those principles out of a wide practical expe- 
rience in such work. We desire here, in afew words, 
to state some of the conclusions to which the disclos- 


ures of these articles point. 


It is the tendency of modern civilization to concen- 
trate population in great towns and cities. Nearly 
one-quarter of the population of the country is now 
concentrated in cities of over $8,000 inhabitants, and 
the population of New York City alone exceeds that 
of either California, Connecticut, Kansas, Louisiana, 
or Maine. In the great cities this population is still 
further concentrated ; a geographical line is sharply 
drawn between the rich and the poor. The wage- 
workers live in quarters by themselves, almost as 
distinct as the Jewish Ghetto in Kome. There are 
wards in New York City where there is less room, 
measured by square feet of earth surface, for the liv- 
ing than in the graveyards for the dead; wards 
where the population is more closely packed than in 
the densely populated cities of China. Between the 
Eleventh Ward and Fifth Avenue, New York: be 
tween the North End and the Back Bay in Boston ; 
between the Black Hole and Michigan Avenue in Chi- 
cago, a great guif is fixed which the poor cannot and 
the rich do not pass. 

These great wards are filled for the most part by 
a foreign population. Many of them are honest, in- 
dustrious, virtuous citizens, pot total abstainers, but 
not intemperate drinkers ; but many of them bring 
with them from the Old World, not only a dense igno- 
rance of the nature of the Gospel, but intense hostil- 
ity to the Christian church ; not only a dense igno- 
rance respecting the principles of self-government, 
but an intense hostility to the very notion of being 
governed. Freedom and government they cannot 
reconcile ; free government seems to them a contra- 
diction in terms. 

These poorer classes, herded together in huge tene- 
ment-houses, and in unsanitary conditions, under the 
influence of demagogues and self-seekers, have been 
forthe most part left alone by the Christian com- 
munity. Christian missions have been established 
as individual enterprises by individual churches, and 
something has been attempted by united effort ina 
small way to carry the Gospel to our ‘‘ Home Hea- 
then ;° but it has been very little. The population has 
been growing, and the church accommodations have 
been diminishing. In the city of New York, in 1840, 
one church to every 1,800; in 1880, one church to 
every 2,400. Inthe city of Chicago, in 1840, one 
church to.every 747; in 1880, one church to every 
2,000. These figures show that the darkness is gain- 
ing on the daylight in these two great cities. This 
is also true in Cincinnati and St. Louis. In many 
wards the gain of the darkness is much more rapid. 

These are the solemn, urgent facts. While we are 
sendiog missionaries abroud—and we are sending too 
few—beathenism is making gains on our own shores 
and under the shadow of our own church steeples. 
The great cities, centers of wealth, culture, refine- 
ment, apd Christian activity, are also centers of 
darkness, ignorance, poverty, and crime. These are 
the facts ; the indubitable and unquestionable facts. 

What shall we doabout it‘ What we ought to do is 
very clear. The Christian churches in each of these 
great cities ought to combine instantly in a vigorous 
effort to carry the Gospel to the ‘‘ home heathen” in 
these heathen dioceses. They ought to do this, not 
to provide an outlet for social or Christian activity in 
their own membership, not to add to their members 
in the church records and reports, not to establish 
self-supporting and self-propayating churches, not to 
build up the denomination ; but to proclaim the love 
of a living God to their neighbors who are living in 
ignorance of it. Wherever this attempt is made it 
succeeds ; wherever a hall is hired or a tent is set up, 
or even a dry-goods box extemporized into a pulpit on 
a street corner, the crowd gathers to hear the old, 
oli story. The mission Sunday-schools are generally 
full and often crowded. It is easy to say that the 
fault is with the ** home heathen,” that the churches 
are empty and they might attend. The churches are 
not where they live, the pews are owned or rented, 
the worshipers are dressed in their Sunday best, 
and the poorer classes are neither invited nor wel- 
comed. Hut if it were their fauit, and wholly their 
fault, the duty laid unon the Christian churches 
would be still the same. The Christian church is 
organized to save men from their faults; and if the 
‘“‘home heathen” will not enter our Christian 
churehes, the Christian churches should go out after 
the ‘- home heathen.” Can any one really doubt that 


if the Christ were upon the earth to-day, he would seek 
his congregatious in the North End of Boston, the 
Eleventh Ward of New York, and the Black Hole of 
Chicago? or if Paul were upon the earth to-day, he 
would hesitate whether to choose the aristocratic and 
wealthy church-goers of Back Bay and Fifth Avenue, 
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or to preach as he did in Uorinth to the many, not rich 
and wise and honored, of the city? 

These men and women do not lack intelligence. In 
our political campaigns we send our ablest speakers 
to address them, and they listen and understand. 
The strongest minds in the most eminent pulpits of 
Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia, are pot too strong or able to preach the 
Gospel to the home heathen of these cities,and to apply 
its principles to the problems of their daily social, 
domestic, and individual life. They might do this 
without increasing their labor; nay, they might do 
it and decrease their present labor. The evening 
congregation is, with rare exceptions, one difficult 
to gather and to hold. If the great churches of 
our great cities would close their doors against 
their own congregations one-half the day on Sunday, 
and the ministers would take turns in carrying the 
Gospel to these dioceses of the devil, now so rarely 
visited by the Christian ministry, except by proxy 
through a city missionary or a Bible reader, they 
would find ready listeners in their new congregations, 
and would receive new impulse for their teaching to 
their old congregations. If some larger movement 
is not made by the Christian church, by this method 
or by some other method, if it allows the gap between 
the rich and poor to grow wider and deeper as the 
years pass on, God and man will alike hold the Chris- 
tian church responsible for the results of its own 
apostasy from the mission intrusted to it by its Mas- 
ter, who came to seek and to save those which are 
lost, and who bade his disciples be followers of him 
in seeking and saving. 


A LITERARY REACTION. 


HETHER a reaction from the analytical novel 
to the romance has set in is one of the inter- 
esting literary questions of the day. Prompted by 
the enormous success of Mr. Hugh Conway’s ‘‘ Called 
Back,” a London journal argued that readers were 
tired of psychological analysis, of character dissection, 
and studies elaborated to a finger nail, and would 
welcome a return to the novel of action and incident, 
in shori to old-fashioned story-telling. Mr. Conway’s 
‘‘Dark Days,” and Miss Warden’s ‘‘ House on the 
Marsh,” and other stories, have followed, and they 
have met with a most flattering reception. This is 
due neither to their literary style nor to their skill in 
character drawing, but simply to the fact that they 
possess a certain degree of active interest. Interest 
would seem to be a prime requisite in a novel, but 
the novel of to-day is apt to be either a criticism or a 
series of microscopical examinations, and is therefore 
apt to prove rather laborious reading, even though 
the writer’s style be as polished and epigrammatic as 
that of Mr. Henry James. 
Readers who have been fed upon style for some 
time are quite capable of revolting and demanding 
more substance. The craving for genuine flesh-and- 
blood men and women in fiction is not satisfied by 
dexterity in draping lay figures. Mr. Conway’s first 
dramatic story was gladly accepted as a change from 
the average humdrum English novel, but Mr. Conway 
is not the Moses to lead famishing readers into the 
Promised Land. Sensationalism for its own sake is 
an offense, and a story depending only upon the ele- 
ment of suspended interest can hardly be called 
great, although Eugene Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew” is 
not alone among the exceptions. But the better 
class of novel readers desire neither a return to the 
trap-doors and daggers of Mrs. Radcliffe, nor a novel 
of machine-made situations, constructed with an eye 
to dramatization. They do demand something that 
shall prove more entertaining and excite a more 
lively interest than, let us say, the first chapter of Mr. 
James’s ‘‘ Bostonians.” They demand characters 
who act as well as thiuk, who are warm-blooded and 
human, and whose actions are such as to illustrate 
phases of the elementary passions and motives com- 
mon to humanity, and not mere superficial aspects 
of sections of society. The romance pure and sim- 
ple, such, for example, as Hawthorne wrote, can be 
expected but rarely. But using the word in amore 
popular sense, we are likely to see the romance gain- 
ing ground in our literature. People read novels in 
large part as they go to the thealer—to be interested, 
not to be instructed. From the time that Lamb’s 
cave-dwellers fumbled at each other’s faces in the 
darkness to detect appreciation of their stories and 
jokes, the demand for story-telling has never abated. 
And we do not think that the modern novel of analy- 
sis and criticism satisfies this need. | 


RESPONSIBLE ? 


AST Mond » week, in New York City, a row of 
eight unfinished houses, five stories high, fell 
with a crash, burying some twenty workmen beneath 
the ruivs. They bave all been extricated—several 
very seriously injured ; one hasdied. The builder is 
under arrest, and until an official investigation we 
are dependent on newspaper reports ; Lut there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that the houses were wretchedly 
built, of wortbless and almost refuse brick, with 
loam dug out of the cellar in lieu of sand for mortar, 
with poor timber, insufficiently framed into the walls, 
and generally wi'h a total disregard of either honesty 
in the building «.r safety for the occupants. A bulg- 
ing of the wall had given notice of the danger, but 
the Inspector was easily satisfied by some process of 
shoring, and allowed the work to go on, and it does 
not appear that he ever even remonstrated agaiust 
the materials used. 
Who is responsible ? 


Primarily, of course, the unscrupulous builder, 


whose greed seems at last to have overreached itself, 
and who must answer to a jury for the criminal con- 
tempt for human life which led to this tragedy. 

Next, of course, are his underworkmen, who knew 
that they were build:nga lie in brick and mortar, 
and will in vain endeavor to answer to the condemna- 
tion of their own consciences for the crue! fate which 
has overtaken their comrades, by pleading that they 
were working under orders. The hired assassin is 
not less guilty because he is hired. 

Thirdly, the Bureau of Inspection. This branch 
ofthe Fire Department is charged with supervising 
all building operations in the city, and in it is vested 
large powers to prevent inadequate and dangerous. 
structures from going up, or from remaining us. In 
vain the Inspector will attempt to wash his hands of 
the blood of these bruised and wounded workingmen 
by pleading that he has discharged the incompetent 
Examiners who allowed so palpable a fraud to attain 
such dimensions. 

Fourthly, the city government, which is so given 
over to politics that it has allowed the Building Bu- 
reau to degenerate into its present condition. It is 
hardly two years since Inspector Estabrooke re- 
signed, because, with the money at his disposal, and 
the hindrances put about him, it was impossible to 
secure adequate supervision. The Bricklayers’ Union 
some years ago besought the Fire Commissioners to 
appoint practical builders, not politicians, as inspect- 
ors, and even offered to pay their expenses ; and the 
prayer of the petitioners was refused. n the gov- 
ernment which uses office as a reward for political 
service rests the crime of manslaughter. 

But, finally, workingmen of the City of New York ! 
the responsibility rests upon you. You are not 
guiltless of the blood of the murdered Louis Wolter. 
You hold a balance of political power in the metrop 
olis. You could control its administration, not in 
your own selfish interest, but in the interest of law, 
order, justice, and public safety. But you do not 
even sell your vote ; yougiveit away. Your political 
masters make up their slate for you in the barroom, 
and you vote for it. You elect men to office who 
will not even appoint honest officials if you will pay 
their salary. The officials who allowed these totter- 
ing walls, stuck together with mud and water, to 
call aloud day after day, Danger! without heed, 
until your brethren were buried beneath their ruins, 
are your servants. How doyou likethe service? To 
day, with the heart and conscience of New York 
awakened by that crash, whose echoes have not yet 
wholly died away, if you would call a public meet- 
ing at Cooper Union, to demand the resignation of 
that entire Building Bureau, and a new organization 
of honest builders and architects in its place, there 
is not a public speaker in New York, lay or clerical, 
who would not gladly be your advecate ; and with 
the ghastly forms of the bruised and bloody victims 
of that catastrophe pleading for this simple act of 
justice, there is no Legislature which would or could 
resist your demand. Will you righten this great 
wrong’ If not, who is responsible but yourselves ? 
We have spoken some plain words for you in The 
Christian Union lately. We have earned a right to 
speak plain words to you. 


ANOTHER LOST ART. 


HE list is already longer than when Wendell 
Phillips used to lecture about them—and we do 

well to hold fast what we can of the good things of 
old. Among them is the art of contemplation, 


Few of us realize to what an extent action excludes 
thought in these days. Men and epochs intense in 
their performance are rarely profound in their 
thought, and those minds which can give themselves 
up to the sustained consideration of ideas have, as a 
rule, slight capacity for embodying them into prac- 
tical forms. (ur age seems to be of such a nature 
that it not only does not induce men to be contem- 
plative, but does not permit them to be ; it rather 
makes them the agents for the applicition than 
centers for the origination of thought. The seers 
are few. More men think than ever before. But 
do men think more than hitherto ? 
do we think? We think about many things, but do 
we think much ? 

Now, contemplation means something more than 
casual attention. It is not a side glance at truth 
while we are hurrying about our business. It is 
stopping still and gazing at the idea, the pri. ciple, 
or the fact until, by the secret processes and laws of 
mental optics, the light from it has entered into us 
and become truth there. It is seeing things with our 
minds as well as with our eyes ; it is not only touch- 
ing facts with the tips of our fingers, but laying hold 
upon them—grasping them and analyzing them until 
they become our facts. Locke says that ‘‘ contem- 
plation 's keeping the idea that is brought into the 
mind for some time actually in view.” Is it not 
rather characteristic of this age’s thinking that it 
keeps a number of ideas in the mind for a very brief 
time, or entertains them in very rapid succession, 
as one would callers upon a reception day? One is 
reminded of the comparison between Francis Bacon 
and Sir Edward Coke. The latter, it is said, ‘* bored 
in one hole as deep as hé could ;” the former ‘‘ bored 
in all the holes he could find.” 

Certainly the extent of discovered territory await- 
ing exploration was never so broad as now, and never 
were so many minds busy in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. But the energy seems to be that of industri- 
ousness, notof philosophy : the activity means acqui- 
sition, not contemplation ; men are unceasingly busy 
gathering, not growing, ideas. Often immense crops 
swell the mental barns well-nigh to bursting, where 
the harvester cannot make the veriest rootlet of his 
own planting even sprout, not to say come to ma- 
turity. 

Every man who tries to think is conscious of this 
drift, and attempts to resist it. Now and then some 
one struggles against the current with vigor enough 
to whirl himself into some eddy where he can really 
find time to sound the depths of that one side nook 
at least, but to most men such opportunity is denied. 
We must do our thiuking, not in the quiet of grove 
and cloister, but amid the rattle of the loom—the 
rush of steam—the harsh world-cries of practical, 
pushing, worrying human life. 

The utilitarianism of our time is a direct menace to 
all contemplative habits. Professor Seeley asks 
(‘‘ Natural Religion”): ‘* Does not this eternal ques. 
tion of a livelihood keep us at a level from which no 
ideal is visible?” The good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful are now the slaves of the useful. There is no 
great demand for things or thoughts which are not 
practically available. Men ask for something for 
present use, and thinkers are tempted to produce 
nothing outside that demand ; and thought adjusts 
itself to utility. What else is the meaning of the 
changes in our scheme of education? The interest in 
classical studies declines ; increased value is put upon 
technical schools and departments. It is held to be 
more important for men to get on well in the world 
than to think well. Hence we furnish our youth with 
tools rather than with brains. The whole design of 
our common-school education—at least until quite 
recently—has been to put ideas into the scholar’s 
mind, not to train him to originate them. We teach 
our boys that the one crime in life is failure. We 
urge them to select their calling, and then we train 
them for that. They work smootbly in their groove— 
they are nothing out of it. They are narrow and 
proficient. Utility has supplanted power, and the 
ability to do one thing well has prevented the possi- 
bility of thinking well on all thinys. 

Is not art in the same drift with education? Has 
not she, too, bared her white arms to the chain of a 
despotic utility? What has become of the contempla- 
tive spirit of the cold masters? Everything, to be 
sure, is artistic—wall-paper, fireplaces, china. This 
is the reign of Frills and Filagree. There can be 
nothing but gratitude at the growth in the mechan- 
ical arts, with their amelioration of social conditions ; 
and for the services of higher art in making beauty 


bloom on the hard features of practical life, only 


How and whet . 
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praise ; but the useful has triumphed when the fine 
arts choose rather to serve in the house of the 
practical than to roam unfettered the world of the 
ideal. Could ingenuity devise a more appalling in 
congruity than Raphael and Michael Angelo ina 
group of Tenth Street artists ? 

In contemporary religious life, also, there is more 
than a suggestion of the prevailing utilitarianism. 
The church is largely patronized as a useful conserva- 
tive institution—its chief claim to support being its 
wholesome influence upon society. Hence, not to 
lose this power, it must modify the Gospel to suit the 
world. Religion—as well as honesty—is the best 
policy. The ringing announcements and denunciations 
ofthe Word at times give place to some dextrous 
appeal to personal advantage. Pews and pulpit 
react upon each other. Utility sits at the study 
table, and directs our studies. Here is a minister 
whose library is a complete set of helps—and little 
else. Homiletical commentaries, volumes of quota- 
tion and illustration, abound. Preparation for preach- 
ing is ‘‘gathering materials.” He does not enter 
into other men’s labors, he absorbs them. His ser- 
mons are fine examples of ingenuity without thought, 
contrivance without contemplation. He is, of course, 
a popular preacher ; and yet, to such a man, thoughts 
must be merely so many counters with which he 
plays his game of preaching, and ingenuity demands 
so much that meditation finds no opportunity. 

Thus is it that we have in modern life a great 
array of brilliant men, but few profound men. The 
current draws us away from original thought. Men 
are tuught how to use the telescope, but not how to 
think about the stars. We may vay of the age what 
Professor Seeley says of England: This is a time 
‘‘ when vocations are oftenest deliberately disobeyed 
or trifled with ; when artists oftenest paint falsely, 
and literary men write hastily, for money ; and when 
men born to be philosophers or scientific discoverers 
or moral reformers oftenest end ignominiously in 
large practice at the bar.” 

There is another influence which operates power- 
fully against contem»lative habits, and that is the 
mighty movement called the ‘popularization of 
learning.”” Nowadays the philosopher and the 
sct.ool-boy know precisely the same things. It may 
be better for the school-boy, but it is not so well for 
the philosopher. Little miss in pinafores talks to 
you glibly of facts the centuries have toiled to dis- 
cover. It is an amazingly easy time to have opin- 
ions ; they need not be your own children—you can 
adopt them. Scientific facts are arranged in dozens, 
and properly labeled, and may be had anywhere, put 
up in form for popular use. The world’s stock of 
ready-made ideas is very large—no one need be 
without a good assortment. Hence, millions of men 
who do not know what contemplation means, who 
have never carefully looked at, not to say ixto, a real 
idea, will deal you out unlimited twaddle on the 
deepest problems of human life. Never was there 
auch a horrible prevalence of shabby-genteel egotism 
—never before have so many little minds fingered 
over the great truths. Enlightenment in truth is 
impossible to the man who believes he already knows 
it all. Once the great masses of ignorant men laid 
no claim to the fine clothes of aristocratic thought. 
Now you will find them masquerading in philosophic 
garb, and clamoring for notice in some dress-coat 
phrase borrowed from the nearest costumer. 

Calm meditation and profound thought are not to 
be expected of a man who can mester with modern 
appliances the secrets of learning, science, and relig- 
ion in a few hours of casual reading. Men not only 
are refusing to be taught—they refuse also to think. 
Half-knowledge has furnished the mass of people 
with a shield of indifference by which they can and 
do turn aside the most pointed truths. If ‘‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ more disaster 
comes now from the same degree of small learning 
than ever before. 

There is nothing very satisfactory in these consider- 
ations, but we may as well face the facts, and, if no 
better solution be offered, resist with all the force of 
reluctant despair the demand of the world for this 
sacrifice of our meditative habits. The future as well 
as the present claims us. The equality of the angles 
of an isosceles triangle, which Thales thought out ; 
the exact relation between the hypothenuse and the 
other sides of a right-angled triangle, which Pythag- 
oras demonstrated, waited a long while before they 
entered the structure of the Brooklyn Bridge, or 
measured the distance of the stars, or surveyed con- 
tinents. The principles governing conic sections had 

been discovered seventeen centuries when Kepler 


established hislaws with them. There must be more 
thinking for the future, even at the cost of temporary 
inaction, or the world will come to poverty. 


the growing revolt found a willing leader. He put 
Limself at its head, and, in an unfortunate interregnum 


Our ; which occurred between the premature abdication of the 


marvelous life is rooted in the thought of the past ; ; !ast Governor of the Hudson's Bay Com pany and the pre. 


what roots will the future find in us when we become : 


its past ? 
The schedule time must be reduced, and more stops 
made. The ‘‘ fast train” should be ‘‘ held up,” and 
give men a chance to see the country. 
Let us preserve what we can of the habit of con- 
templation, lest the art be lost to this madly basy 
world forever. 


THE OUTBREAK IN THE CANADIAN 
NORTHWEST. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE startling tidings of an armed uprising of the 

half-breeds of the Canadian Northwest necessarily 
recalls the short-lived rebellion in Manitoba some fifteen 
years ago, under the leadership of Louis Riel, the man 
who is now acting as instigator and leader of the present 
unlooked-for insurrection. The causes of both rebellions 
are substantially the same, and are to be traced back, as 
in most similar cases, to mistakes made in the past his- 
tory of the wide, outlying territory which used to be 
included in the ‘‘Great Lone Land.” According to 
Talleyrand, ‘‘a blunder is worse than a crime,” and in 
its results it is often at least quite as bad. Certainly, 
blunders in government are sure to Jeid to crimes; and 

‘* More evil is wrought by want of thought 
Than ever by want of heart.”’ 

The Northwestern Territory, including ‘‘ Rupert's 
Land,” as Manitoba used to be called, was put down in 
our old atlases and geographies as ‘‘ Hudson's Bay 
Territory.” The Hudson’s Bay Company, a great trad- 
ing company analogous to the East India Company, as 
early as the seventeenth century had received from the 
British Crown, by letters-patent, trading rights in the 
great unsettled region around Hudson’s Bay. These 
rights did not, of course, give them possession of the 
land; yet at the time when the British possessions in 
North America were to be consolidated by confederation 
into the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, by virtue of their right, title, and inter- 
est, were treated as the only legal suzerains of the great 
unorganized territory, and from them accordingly it was 
purchased for the sum of £300,000—about $1,500,000, 
For this consideration, paid by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the right, title, and interest of the Hudson's Bay 
Company to the Territory was surrendered to the Im- 
perial Government, and then transferred to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. This transaction, of course, would 
have been unexceptionable, but for the fact that there 
were by this time on the said territory, in addition to 
the minx, otters, beaver, and buffalo, a white or semi- 
white population of about 12,000 people, with rights 
and feelings to be considered. The tenure of the Com- 
pany had led to settlement, and to the rise of a large 
balf-breed population, principally of French half-breeds, 
known as the Métis, who had for generations been liv- 
ing on the little homesteads which they had acquired 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, or as squatters—the 
way in w:ich many Canadian settlers have become 
possessed of land. In the transfer of the country to the 
Dominion Government these settlers had no voice, and to 
this circumstance may be mainly ascribed the disturb- 
ances which have since arisen. When Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Upper and Lower Canaila (alias 
Oatario and Quebec) agreed to enter into confederation 
as the ‘‘Dominion of Canada,” it was formaliy provided 
in the Act of 1869 that the then outstanding colonies 
of Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, and New- 
foundland should be admitted into the Union when 
ever, by the voice of their respective Parliaments, they 
should apply for admission. But these new territories 
were ‘“‘admitted” by the decision of the Canadian Par- 
liament itself, with no more reference to the wishes of 
the people on them than if they had been minx and 
otters, which the traders have allowed to survive. Not 
only was this the case, but the settlers of Manitoba, 
many of whom were intelligent Aadilans from Quebec, 
who bad fought for *‘ responsible government,” were to 
find themselves under the distasteful régime of a ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor in Council,” and were also told that Canada had 
‘‘ bought the land,” so that they began at once to enter- 
tain fears for the security of the little homesteads along 
the rivers, surveyed, after the French fashion, in long, 
narrow strips; and also for the “ privilege” they 
possessed, extending for four miles baek from the river. 
The Canadian Government had not intended to ignore 
those claims, but the Métis, not having been definitely 
reassured on this head, were naturally confirmed in their 
fears when Government surveyors appeared on their 
lands to survey them, after the modern fashion, in 
square blocks. It is scarcely surprising that they com- 
menced the rebellion by opposing the surveyors and 
walking on the chains. 

In Louis Riel, a French Canadian political adventurer, 


mature attempts of the Canadian Governor to enter the 
Territory, he formed a Provisional Government, which 
sent out a Bill of Rights passed by the people, insisting 
that their constitutional claims should be guaranteed by 
the incoming Gevernor before he crossed the boundary. 

This end, new conceded to have been a just one, might 
have been geined without bloodshed but for a rash deed 
which was both « crime and a blunder, and involved 
Riel in deserve’ odium. This was the murder—under 
the guise of « court-martial—of a somewhat trouble- 
some and blustering Orangeman, named Thomas Scott, 
& prominent member of a party which had made itself 
obnoxious to the Métis and their priests. He hated Riel 
and his party, and seems to have intentionally insulted 
the Provisional Government, individually and collect- 
ively. By way of asserting their authority and impress- 
ing the Canadian Government with the gravity of the 
situation, poor Scott was ‘‘ made an example of,” being 
shot outside Fort Garry by a firing party said to be drunk 
at the time, and bungling their task in a way that added 
greatly to the horror and indignation with which the 
tidings were heard in Canada. 

The rebellion was put down, and Riel fled across the 
border, where he has remained till latély, only once en- 
tering the country to take his seat in the Canadian Par- 
liament as member for Marqueite, and to beat an imme- 
diate retreat. The claims of the half-breeds to their 
lands were, however, more than recognized by the Ca- 
nadian Government, which not only confirmed their 
rights to their homesteads, but also gave to each man, 
woman, and child 240 acres as a gift. This was origt- 
nally intended as compensation for their own lands, but 
in the end was given in addition to these. Had this been 
known in the first place there would have been no re- 
bellion. 

This history of fifteen years ago has very closely re- 
peated itself of late. The half-breeds of Manitoba, 
having bcen so liverally treated, have been quiet and 
contented ever since, and that province is now well settled 
and populous. [But the territories to the west of it are 
in much the same position in which Manitoba was fif. 
teen years ago. Scattered throughout this great tract 
of country are many settlers, Canadian as well as Scotch 
and French half-breeds—the latter preponderating. 
These last especially, though they did not hold their 
lands, like the Manitoba half-breeds, under the sanction 
of the Hudson Bay Company, still look, naturally 
enough, to have their claims to their lands recognized 
as is usual in the case of pioneer settlers ; while many 
of them, having heard of the land scrip issued to the 
Manitoba half-breeds, think they have aright to this 
also. Meantime, the former mistake has been perpe- 
trated again, in sending surveyors to survey these lands 
on the modern system, without previous explanation 
that this did not necessarily imperil their rights. 

In addition to this, the hardships -of the severe 
winter just past have borne very heavily on these poor 
people. The failure of the last year’scrops depressed or 
destroyed every branch of trade ; under protection they 
haveto pay more for the articles they have to buy, and 
many of them have been living on the verge of starva- 
tion, with little more than coarse, hard bannocks and tea 
to sustain existence. Starvation, fear for their lands, 
delay of Government to recognize their pioneer claims, 
the partiality and incompetence of many of the officials 
who bave been apparently trying to enrich themselves 
at their expense, and general stagnation of a!) means of 
livelihood, are stated by those best acquainted with the 
people as the causes of the outbreak. When we add to 
these the gnfluence which has been exercised among them 
by the active machinations of Louis Riel, who has again 
come to the front, and who is said to be regarded by 
them as asort of French Mahdi, it is not to be very 
much wondered at that the first shots of the revolt have 
already been fire, and that the outbreak has assumed 
& somewhat serious aspect. It is said that a large 
number of Indians, incited by a desperate chief named 
Piapot, are willing to join the Métis who have risen— 
estimated at from five to ten thousand. Many of these 
are men of intelligence and ability, and in the dissatis- 
faction which bas-urged them to this extreme measure 
they are sympathized with by many Canadian settlers, 
Who, while they do not wish to take unconstitutional 
means of redress, feel that taxation without represen- 
tation is an injustice to any freeborn British subject. 

Large numbers of Canadian troops, principally volun- 
teers, are being sent on to the disturbed districts, under 
the sad necessity of turning their arms against their fel- 
low-subjects. Both political parties in Canada feel that 
the rebellion must be put down and order restored, but 
the leading journals freely point out the mistakes that 
have been made in the past, and the necessity fur doing 
full justice in the future. The best and mwst thought- 
ful class of the Canadian people will insist on this, 
though sectional and party feeling will doubtless preju- 


dice many against the recognition of thisduty. The 
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North west has been the scene of several tragedies during 
the present century, in consequence of the exceptional 
nature of its government ; ¢. g., the massacre of Governor 
Temple and his party in a contest between two great 
rival companies, and the persecutions endured by tbe 
Scotch settlers sent out by the Earl of Selkirk, at the 
hands of employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Until it is all placed under the same fair and equitable 
form of government which happily prevails throughout 
the rest of Canada, a lasting peace and harmony of na- 
tional feeling can hardly be expected. A. M. M. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


OME interesting facts were elicited in the exami- 

nation of the Rev. L. B. Voorhees, who was installed 
pastor of the Crombie Street Coogregational Church, in 
Salem, on Wednesday of last week, Dr. Lyman Abbott 
preaching the sermon. In relating his religious experi- 
ence, Mr. Voorhees said he could not remembcr a time 
when he did not love the Saviour and desire to be a 
Christian. He was a member of a family in New Jer- 
sey which belonged to the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and held strictly to the Heidelberg Catechism. He was 
treated as a sinner, who could have no knowledge of 
God till he should be converted. At the age of twelve 
he was praying earnestly, and longed to come into the 
church ; but his pastor taught that prayers before regen- 
eration served to aggravate personal guilt, and Mr. 
Voorhees was moved thereby to cease praying. When 
he went to Princeton College he formed acijuaintance 
which led him into light, and he joined the church. 
He commenced the study of theology at a seminary 
where he encountered the severest type «f the old 
theology, and was taught that the world was made in 
six literal days of twenty-four hours each. When he 
asked the Professor how he accounted for the fossils in 
the geological strata, the sage reply was that God put the 
fossils in the earth to try the faith of Christians. After 
a year of struggle and patience, Mr. Voorhees decided 
to goto Andover. His teachers protested, and warned 
him that he would imbibe rank heresy under Professore 
Park and Phelps, but the young man.-took the venture. 
If any one should find broad tendencies in Mr. Voorhees, 
they should remember that he sat at the feet of Pro- 
fessor Park, as indeed did most of the men around 
whom the recent Andover controversy has been waged. 
The term ‘‘ Andover Heresy” should be classified and 
labeled, so that people may know which heresy is 
meant, beginning with Professor Stuart, and following 
in order down to date ! The readers of this letter should 
know that Mr. Voorhees is still a young man, who finds 
a very different use for fossils from that of his former 
teacher. He does not see the righteousness of a literal 
interpretation of Scripture, which can only be main. 
tained by a makeshift which impeaches the integrity 
of the Almighty. There are no indications that Mr. 
Voorhees will ever be fossilized. He is recognized as a 
sincere, earnest, and sensible Christian, who believes 
the truths of his Bible. 

The action of the ‘‘ Western Pennsylvania Associ!a- 
tion” (Congregational) in withdrawing fellowship from 
the Rev. E. A. Squires seems very peculiar. Mr. 
Squires had been settled in Corry, Pa. He came to 
Boston some fifteen months ago, having good credentials, 
and was recognized as in regular standing and an ac- 
ceptable preacher. Nearly a year ago he was invited to 
take charge of the church in Winooski, Vt., where, ac- 
cording to statements from his people, which have been 
made public, his labors have been successful, some forty 
uniting with the church, among them many heads cf 
families. He still belonged to the Pennsylvarfa Associ- 
ation. Recently he has been arraigned by that body on 
the charge of heresy, the specific ground being that he 
is notin ‘‘ harmony with the Word of God and doctrinal 
platform of said Association.” I am informed that only 
six ministers were present when the action was taken. 
Mr. Squires gave them a full statement of his views, 
which lies before me, and which is no broader than 
some twenty statements which I might name before 
large and representative councils, and which have been 
accepted. Mr. Squires also said he would assent to the 
*“*Creed” of the Congregational Commission, to the 
** Apostles’ Creed,” and to the * Nicene Creed.’ The 
Moaerator replied : ‘* We don’t care anything about the 
New Creed down here; we wouldn't touch it with a 
ten-foot pole.” To see the beauty of this Pennsylvania 
method, note that Mr. Squires had been settled at Corry 
on the same doctrinal basis which he now maintains ; 
that the church gave him warm letters of recommenda. 
tion when he left ; that the council which dismissed him 
gave him good standing, and that these charges were 
preferred nearly a year after he had removed toachurch 
five hundred miles away, and the charges were alleged 
on the statements of a few members of the Corry church, 
only two of whom would appear and testify that he had 
preached heresy! One recalls his old Latin reader— 
outrabile dictu! 1 would suggest that in cases of heresy 


where there is doubt as to what the court will do the 
accused be taken over into the Pennsylvania district. 
This statement of Mr. Squires before the Association will 
shed some light on the case : ‘‘ I believe in the necessity 
for, and the wisdom of, doctrinal statements, for no one 
can prayerfully and thoughtfully study the Bible with- 
out putting his teachings into doctrinal form ; but I 
would have men distinguish more carefully between the 
Bible and the human statement of its great facts. The 
Bible is one thing, and what men think of it is an- 
other. All creeds contain some truth, but no creed for- 
mulated by the human brain contains all the truth, or 
the full and final statement of it.”’ 

One of the notable church enterprises in Boston has 
been the Mount Vernon Church. In that severely plain 
granite structure some of the noblest Christian work of 
this city has been done. Its first pastor, Dr. E. N. 
Kirk, is of precious and blessed memory. His successor, 
Dr. S. E. Herrick, has held his congregation for fifteen 
years, drawing hearers from three counties and all parts 
of the city, and from the suburban towns, and while the 
tide of population has been steadily setting away from 
him. He holds his people by able, manful, eloquent, 
and patient min{fstration—the very antipode of the sen 
sationalist or pulpit buffoon. 

Boston clubs are dining great men. The Hon. W. M. 
Evarts was the guest at the Middlesex Club on Satur- 
day, where he was graciously welcomed and applauded 
by some 200 gentlemen, including the Governor of 
the State and the United States Senators. Mr. Evarts 
wittily pictured the two parties, the one as a fish suddenly 
out of water, and the other as a fish suddenly in the 
water, and both rather awkwardly trying to adjust them- 
selves to the situation. The outlook through his polit- 
ical ‘‘specs” is rose-colored for the future of the 
Republican party, as it will now be reunited, heroic, 
and patriotic. This week the Massachusetts Reform 
Club gives a dinner to the Hon. Carl Schurz. 

The convenience of State lines was illustrated last 
week by the embarking of 200 men for Boston from 
Nova Scotia. They were soldiers who had been sum- 
moned to the Indian conflict in Canada. If the deser- 
tion of these hardy men depleted the military ranks 
of the Provinces, it swells the ranks of laborers in the 
old Bay State. 

The Rev. Heber Newton, of New York City, 
preached an excellent sermon at the chapel of Harvard 
College, April 12, to a very large congregation. It 
was a thoughtful, careful discourse from beginning 
to end, in which the preacher held his poise, pleading 
for research of the true manful type, and holdiog up 
the Christian religion as the solvent for doubts when 
reason and conscience are allowed to work untrammeled 
and naturally and thoroughly. Though spoken with- 
out the use of a manuscript, the discourse sliowed very 
thorough and critical work in its preparation. 

OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


O-DAY closes what opera-goers pronounce an ex- 
traordinary season of musical festivity. The esti- 
mated attendance at the fourteen performances is 98,000, 
and the receipts, even at the moderate prices charged, 
have been larger than were anticipated. At Patti's 
farewell last night, the papers say 10,000 persons were 
present. The right wasa terrible one, but the storm 
seemed to have no effect in diminishing the audi- 
ence. 

Evidence is coming in quite rapidly showing that gross 
frauds were committed in the election for city officers. 
Detectives are at work, under direction of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and it is said are likely very soon to 
make startling discoveries. The official board of the 
South Town has declared the result of the election in the 
precinct where the ballot-boxes were stoleu, and, in ac 
cordance with the facts, has given the offices to the 
Republicans. Ina letter to the * Inter-)cean,” Mr. L. 
C. Pitner says that the Prohibitionists cast not less than 
a thousand votes for Mr. Bush, their candidate for 
Mayor, and that they are ready to join any party of 
reform or of good government. Judge Smith was the 
candidate of reform. His election would have stood 
for all the best elements in municipal government. As 
Mr. Harrison was elected by less than 300 majority, ac- 
cording to their own showing the Prohibitionists could 
easily have turned the scale in favorof law and order. 
For another era of drink and erime this city may 
justly hold the Prohibitionists responsible. The 
first anniverzary of the Chicago Reform Alliance 
was held Sunday evening, at the Third Presbyterian 
Church, the President, J. W. Shaw, Esq., in the chair. 
The object of the Association is moral reform. It claims 
to have suppressed the Sunday racing at the Chicago 
Driving Park, and that its labors will aid in redeeming 
the city from the vampires which are now fattening 
upon its blood. It has organizations in several of the 
churches, and as its work is entirely non-partisan, its 
sphere of usefulness is unlimited. 


Major Whittle’s meetings at Plymouth Church still 
continue. He will conduct the services to-morrow 
evening, and perhaps through another week. Notwith- 
standing the attractions of opera and the drawbacks of 
bad weather, the meetings have been profitable. It is 
too early as yet to say much about the work of the 
Salvation Army. The rooms occupied are thronged. 
The services are often disturbed, but it is claimed that 
the leaders of the movement are behaving themselves 


with becoming propriety, and that many have already: 


been converted. Thus far the press has not given the 
movement much aid. 

At the meeting of the Chicago Presbytery, Monday 
and Tuesday mornings, it was reported that the ad 
ditions to the churches were five per cent. less than last 
year ; that attendance at church had increased; that 
Sunday-schools had held their own, while attendance at 
prayer-meetings had diminished. Steps were taken to 
form a mission among the French inhabitants of the 
city, and delegates to the General Assembly were 
chosen. It was also decided to allow the church in the 
vicinity of the Theological Seminary to organize. Home 
missions 1eceived during the year $13,482, or $1.19 per 
member. Ladies’ societies gave $2,321 of this amount. 
Foreign missions received $19,500 during tke year ; 
ministerial relief, $1,581. 

At the second annual meeting of the Chicago City 
Missionary Society (Congregational) the Superintendent 
reported, as the result of the work thus far accomplished : 
Two churches organized, with a present membership 
of 108; three churches brought into fellowship, with a 
present membership of 133 ; six Sabbath schools organ. 
ized, with a total of 1,138 children enrolled ; twenty 
churches and missions aided by the society ; sermons 
preached in one year, 720; pastoral visits for the year, 
3,720; total membership in churches aided, 1,168; 
kindergarten membership, 279; industrial school 
membership, 1,344; total Sunday-school membership, 
4,715; total number of bearers every Sabbath, 6,000; 
buildings erected, three ; value of property owned by 
the Society, $16,000. President C. F. Gates, in an 
exhaustive report on the duties of the Society and the 
crying wants of the city, showed that the Society owed 
its existence to ‘‘an exceedingly bitter cry from the 
neglected districts of this great city.’ He asked : ‘‘ Are 
our black holes any fewer or whiter * Are our elections 
conducted with any more decorum? Are our ballot. 
boxes any more sacred? Can we rely with any more 
certainty upon a fair vote, an honest count, and a 
truthful return ’ Are the records of crime shorter or 
less horrible? 1s there less drunkenness and its terrible 
consequences’ Are our taxes for police, criminal 
courts, jails, and houses of correction diminishing ’ 
Are our Sundays more quiet and peaceful and our 
streets more tecure for whoever pleases to walk them 
day and night? Are gambling-houses less frequent 
and their proprietors less powerful for mischief » Have 
harlots ceased to lie in wait at every corner and with 
their enticements lead our youth to go after them, 
‘straightway as an ox goeth to the slaughter ora fool 
to the correction of the stocks,’ heeding not that ‘ their 
houses are the way to hell, going down to the chambers 
of death’?” The obvious answers to these uestions 
emphasized the necessity for this and similar organiza. 
tions in the city. The reports were adopted and 
ordered to be printed. 

An efficient Board of Directors was chosen, which wil! 
to-day elect officers for the coming year, and see what 
can be done to raise from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
dollars for the year tocome. ~ Special efforts are to be 
made to put the Bohemian work on a better basis. What 
we need, however, is at least a million of dollars a year 
for ten yeara, and a thorough union of the Christian 
people in this work of evangelization. Under such con. 
ditions, with the divine blessing, the salvation of the 
city would not be impossible. 

The annual examinations in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, just closed, Dear witness, as usual, to the 
thoroughness with which the professors in this institution 
do their work. The examinations occupied nearly five 
days, and extended in all departments except that of 
Systematic Theology. Tiere were examinations in the 
recently organized Scandinavian and German depart- 
ments. 

This Seminary is truly cosmopolitan. At one exertise 
eleven nationalities were represented. And it is not in- 
frequent in the recitations to have questions asked in 
one language and answered in another. The outlook of 
the Seminary was never brighter, and with the returnof 
Professor Boardman, who has this year been absent in 
Germany, studying the latest phases in the world of 
theological thought, the Seminary will be admirably 
equipped for its work. One of its great hindrances, 
especially in the departmentof New Testament exegesis, 
is the faulty instruction which some of our Western 
colleges give in Greek. It is hardly wise to mention 
names, but there are colleges at the West from which, 
in spite of Dr. Bacon’s article in the last ‘‘ Independent,” 
it is no honor to graduate. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


QUESTIONS. 


By CuarLes Henry PHELPS. 


(- \ LINTS of ice and Lufts of snow— 
Who would dream that ferns could grow, 

V iolets or anemones, 

Ever in such fields as these ? 

Looking out across the hill, 

Where the wind comes up a-chill, 

Who could know that apple blooms 

Soon would scatter their perfumes 

(on the laden, drowsy air 

Who that timid mai lenhair 

Soon would peer, with frightened look. 

In the mirror of the brook ? 

And there be some hearts of frost— 

Who could guess, when love had crost, 

Sudden rapture as of spring 

Should barst forth in blossoming ” 


OUR HOME HEATHEN. 
CHURCH WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By Artuur T. Prerson, D_D. 


stars, everywhere, herald the dawn of 
another great reformation in our church life. 
Hundreds of earnest Christian ministers and Jaymen are 
turning with intense interest to the problem : Why does 
not the church of Christ more effectually reach the great 
multitudes that, especially in our great cities, do not 
even enter the doors of our places of worship ? 

The question is vital. It touches, on one hand, the 
beart of our church life: on the other, the whole secret 
of service. To answer it is to solve a double problem : 
first, to quicken and strengthen the pulse of piety ; and, 
secondly, to uplift and redeem a vast host of those now 
unsaved. 

The fact stares us in the face, th t the bulk of our 
population is scarcely touched, certainly not reached, by 
the Gospel. Taken numerically, in the mass, the ma- 
jority of these men, women, and children do not come 
to church . and, what is more, the church does not go to 
them. There may be close contiguity, but there is no 
real contact. No city in the land has sufficlent church 
accommodations to hold the people if they were all 
church-goers; and as it is, the church buildings 
are not full, nor half full. In London, on a 
bright Sunday morning, according to reports of 
the ‘Times,’ carefully collated and compared, 
there was an average attendance of only seventy 
five. In one of the most elegant church edifices 
of Detroit a pewholder sadly noted on the fly-leaf of his 
bymn-book, ‘‘ November 27, fine evening, total attend- 
ance twenty eight.” Inone of the so called cathedral” 
churches of Philadelphia, on a recent Sunday evening, 
when no unusual conditions of weather prevailed, only 
twenty-five could be counted, with a famous “‘ D.D.” in 
the pulpit. We have, in this City of Brotherly Love, a 
total of 675 * places of worship,” including buildings of 
all sizes, and sects of every name—Jews, Romanists, 
Protestants, Swedenborgians, and what some wit has 
called ‘‘ Confusionists.” Liberally estimating the aver- 
age seating capacity at 100, we have only 270,000 sittings 
for one million of people, a provision for about one- 
fourth of the population. Should a common {fmpulse 
bring the people to church on any Lord’s Day, our 
evangelical church edifices could not hold half our adult 
population ; or, if every place of assembly were crowded, 
half the people must stay outside who are old enough to 
go! Ilere, then, is a glimpse at the double difficulty : 
most of the people stay at home ; and we have not room 
for more than half, if they choose to go. The keynote 
of evangelization is, ‘‘ And yet there is room |” and that 
keynote is lacking. 

To reach, if not to rescue and redeem, these masses is, 
we repeat, vital to our church life and service. The 
climacteric test of our Lord’s Messiahship was: ‘‘ To the 
poor the Gospel is preached |" and perhaps the climacteric 
test of church life is the practical power shown in getting 
accees to the unsaved. Matthew Arnold divides society 
into a ‘‘ materialized upper class,” ‘‘ a vulgarized (or, as 
some quote it, pulverized) middle class,” and a ‘‘ brutal- 
ized lower class." Conceding the accuracy of such 
classification, it is still to be remembered that the church 
of God betrays some radical] lack in spirit or method, or 
both, if, with Christ’s gospel in her hand and Christ's 
enirit in her heart, she cannot plerce even to that lowest 
stratum of society, and, with this greater than Archi- 
medes's lever, lift even the undermost, brutalized class. 
A divine Gospel, properly applied, has proven itself 
equal alike to the needs of the highest and the lowest. 

Where lies the seat of the difficulty?’ Claiming no 


superior capacity nor sagacity in solving this problem, 
the writer. after ten years of intense study of this mat- 
ter, ventures, in the spirit of an inquirer rather than a 
dictator, to mention a few things which seem to aave an 
important connection with the existence and removal of 
practica] barriers between the church and the people. 


1. The Pulpit. 
by gradual and almost insensible stages, changed even 


Since primitive times, preaching has, 


its type. It was informal, conversational, in the best 
sense popular ; so simple in matterand manner, so public 
and free to all, so rid of the stiffness and stateliness of 
polite culture, as to adapt itself with equal facility to 
the smallest or largest assembly, to private house or tem 
ple courts, market place or street corner, riverside or 
synagogue. Even Paul's more logical and systematic 
discourses Were not seriously interrupted or run out of 
the ruts of a punctilious propriety by the asking of a 
question, the suggestion of a doubt, or the falling of a 
sleepy hearer out of the window. Modern sermons are 
largely literary essays, lectures, orations, sometimes 
lacking even the flavor or savor of the Gospel. Framed 
on rhetorical models, they are more powerful to win 
admiration than to arouse conscience er compel action. 
With the abandonment of the sacerdotal idea of the 
ministry, we have swung to the other extreme, and a 
divine vocation sinks to the level of a learned profession, 
a lawful, laudable livelihood, to be estimated by the 
genius or talent displayed and to be compensated on a 
money basis. 

The effect of such prevailing notions is to turn our 
churches into religious clubs, with exclusive member 
ship and expensive privileges. Educated, cultivated 
people are attracted by sacred orations, and people of 
means can afford to pay for pulpit eloquence. But the 
ignorant and uncultivated, the vicious and degraded, 
only stare indifferently when they hear about the “* agnos 
ticism that permeates modern theological thought,” 
about spiritual biogenesis,"’ or about the inexorable 
necessity of differentiating certain elements,” etc. They 
care nothing for this pretentious pulpit dilettanteism, 
which gently swings the hearer in a silken hammock of 
faultless oratory, and sprinkles him with the rose-water 
of fashionable fine art. Stately or.tions never yet 
drew and held the lower classes. And the poor in- 
stinctively know that superb church buildings, with 
costly choirs and preachers whose salaries run up into 
the tens of thousands, must have money for their sup- 
port ; and in such circumstances human nature feels 
that to be thoroughly welcome one must wear the in 
signia of wealth, or at least competency to bear his fair 
share of the pecuniary burden which such a system lays 
on somebody. We are often told that thisis only the 
‘* pride of poverty,” this instinctive shrinking of the poor 
man from our splendid church edifices ; but it must be 
confessed that the feeling is not only natural, but by no 
means ignoble. 

It is our solemn conviction that between Dives and 
Lazarus there was scarce a 1core impassable gulf than 
exists to-day, practically, between a workiagman who 
gets his Jollar and a half a day, .nd the minister of a 
metropolitan church with his forty dollars a day, serv 
ing a church with pews rating at from $50 to $500 a 
year. We have no desire to attack the existing order of 
things: it may be true that ‘‘ the rich need churches,” 
and that ‘‘ pulpit talent has a right to all it can com 
mand ;” yet it is certain that such ministers and such 
churches cannot, as a class, reach the ignorant and de- 
graded poor, or the ‘‘ brutalized class.” If we are going 
for” the masses, to use Mr. Moody’s phrase, somebody else 
must lead the grand crusade. These “‘ common peo. 
ple,” who heard Christ gladly, look up to the minister 
whose annual income would be to them a colossal fort- 
une, and who is separated and isolated by his elegant 
“society,” as they would look up to an Alpine peak— 
too far above them to reach down a sympathetic hand 
to grasp that of the destitute child of want. And so, 
from the doors of our fashionable synagogues, the 
common laboring man turns away. Dare he walk over 
those Axminster carpets, or sit down in those damask 
pews? Could that elegant gentleman in black broad- 
cloth bear to be near bim in his ‘‘ vile raiment,” or that 
fine lady in her satin and velvet stand the ‘‘ poor 
smell” 

On some other basis must we procecd if these masses 
are to be reached, touched, moved, molded! There isa 
divine instinct that has somehow kindled a strange flame 
in the ‘great winners of souls, so that, like Paul, they 
have been consumed by ardor and fervor, accepting 
voluntary self-denial for tue sake of identifying them- 
selves with even the least and the lowest. who drew 
near to him the publicans and the harlots, whom thou- 
sands fullowed even into desert places, choee to lay aside 
the wealth of the universe, to be born ina stable, cradled 
in a manger, and have not where to lay his head. He 
reached even the poorest and lowest, for he got down on 
their level. And of him learned Xavier and Judson, 
Morrison, Elliot, Brainerd, Moffat, Livingstone, Hans 
Egede, Gutslaff, and al] that mighty host ; of him learned 
those Moravian missionaries who in Africa shut them- 
selves in for life with lepers ; and of him must we learn, 
willing to come down on a level in outward condition 
with those whom we seek to save. 

The cvangelization of the masses will never be accom. 
plished till on the part of some of us there is identifica- 
tion with the masses. A warm, throbbing heart must bea 
through an ungloved hani—a kid glove is a non-con 


ductor! lle who would preach the Gospel to the work- 
ingman must have about him something that makes such 
a man feel at home with him, and he must not be sur- 
rounded with a church organization whose utmosphere 
is chilling. If culture makes us seem cold and distant, 
if refinement gives an air of fastidiousness, if intellectu- 
ality invests us with an unsympathetic selfishness, 
scholarship itself may prove a hindrance, turning into 
rigid, frigid statues those who should be ministering 
angels of love. 

2. The Church. What has been said of ministers ap- 
plies more or less toall ; yet a few words may be added 
as to church conduct, services, and life, which limited 
space compels us to condense into hints. 

Large church buildings undoubtedly help in reaching 
the people. The poor shrink from observation, and 
avoid assemblics where there are comparatively few, 
tecause they feel as though all eyes are upon them ; 
but they move in with a crowd, which of itself draws 
them, because they lose themselves and feel that they 
are lost by others in the mass. All the most successful 
attempts to reach the non-church-goers have been in 
large buildings, either church edifices like Spurgeon’s, 
monster tabernacles like Moody's, or music halls like 
that in Surrey Gardens. A large building is itself an 
invitation and achallenge tothe multitude. It cries, 
‘* Room !” it says, ‘‘ Come!” Into it the poor and outcast 
may go without the feeling of observation or intrusion. 
Power goes with a multitude ; so does attraction. 

Free churches, in the judgment of many, are helpful, 
if not essential, to the solution of this problem. By free 
churches we do not mean where nobody ifs called upon 
to give, or where a few liberal souls pay all costs. God 
never meant that human nature should be trained to 
meanness by claiming such blessings as a gratuit~. But 
we do mean by free churches the absence of pew-rents, 
and especially of recognized rights of exclusive control 
in a place of worship. Noman should hold proprietary | 
rights in the ‘‘ house of God ;” rich and poor should 
meet on a level of equality in his presence. We believe 
in a church and a ministry supported by voluntary con- 
tributions of worshipers, where every adherent or at- 
tendant is taught, asked, and expected to give as God 
hath prospered, and then left to bring a willing offer- 
ing, as growth in ability, in knowledge, and in the rare 
grace of giving prompts. Personally, the writer is fully 
committed to this view, after practical demonstration of 
its actual value as a working basis. It may reduce min- 
isterial income, at least until attendants are trained in 
giviug, asa matter of principle and as an act of worship ; 
but it will lay the duty at the door of conscience, where 
it belongs, and make what we do get an offering of 
graittude and love. It may offend some rich and 
worldly souls to have all treated alike, but it will win 
souls who are now repelled by caste distinctions, and 
please Ilim who stooped to save the least and lowest 
and most desperately lost. If we can do no more, the 
second service of the Lord’s day may be made absolutely 
free, as many churches have done. 

Informal services are a great help in drawing the 
people. We need to get out of ruts. The evening 
service may be happily varied, relieved both of formal- 
ity and monotony ; now a praise service, with inspiring 
singing and short, practical comments on the hymns; 
again a ‘‘ parents’ and children’s” meeting, with three 
or four brief, pointed talks by laymen; yet again, a 
sort of ‘‘ inquiry meeting,’’ where the excuses, objections, 
obstacles, actually met in close contact with souls are 
publicly stated and answered ; sometimes a ‘‘ testimony 
meeting,” where those actually rescued from sin and 
crime tell the simple story of their coming to Jesus. 
Jerry McAuley thus actually drew and held the poorest 
and lowest for years, while we have been talking about 
how to do it ; and so McAll is to-day stirring all France, 
from Paris to the Pyrenees ! 

House-to-house contact is a grand secret of getting hold 
of the masses. Our Lord wisely taught us that the first, 
second, and third secret of success is ‘‘go out” and 
‘*compel them to come in!” Within a stone’s throw of 
our churches hundreds of families live in practical 
heathenism. The only link between us and them is, 
perhaps, the children whom we get into our Sunday- 
schools or mission schools. To visit those children is to 
come into contact with those families and get hold of 
them. A more systematic visitation, not by hired mis- 
sionaries or Bible readers, but by ministers, church offi- 
cers, and godly disciples, inviting to their own church 
services, would bring thousands into the placesofworship 
who new totally neglect and are neglected. For our- 
selves, we do not believe in ‘‘ mission chapels” built by 
rich and aristocratic churches exclusively for the poor, 
for itis bad for both parties to keep up caste lines and 
barriers. We need to get the rich and poor together, 
and to demonstrate that in Christ +l] invidious walls of 
partition are down. 

Church life is the important fac lor in this solution, 
What Swedenborg would call a right atmosphere goes 
further to make the churcbes a power with the masses 
than apy mere methods. We need passion for sou's— 
the divinely kindled fire that burns out pride, self, sin, 
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and must have vent in labors of love forsouls. When 
we are moved from the depths and to the depths by an 
absorbing earnestness and enthusiasm simply to save the 
lost, the most awkward methods will undergo transfig- 
uration. We shall learn to get down to the level of 
those we would lift up, to be of them, to speak their 
language, to put ourselves in their place. We shall 
understand why Dr. McLeod would go down so far to 
get a lever beneath the most desperate sinner, and ele- 
vate the whole man. We shall no longer find our 
church buildings, like the man-house in Matt. xii., 44, 
‘‘swept and decorated” but ‘‘unoccupied.” Perhaps, 
after all, the great reason why we do not reach the 
masses is that we do not want to, enough to come down 
to the use of the only means by which the result can be 
wrought. It is a new baptism of love that we need, 
such as led the finely-wrought nature of a missionary to 
Persia to forget the mud hovels, with their filth and 
vermin, that she might lift her degraded sex out of the 
estate of beasts and slaves, to where they could, with 
the eyes of redeemed womanhood, see woman’s Saviour, 
and break their choicest alabaster box upon his precious 
feet. 


FAMOUS BLACK-AND-WHITE ARTISTS. 


TENNIEL AND BROOKS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


I 


OHN TENNIEL is the foremost book illustrator of 
England. He is probably in the foremost rank of 
the world’s black-and-white artists. His illustrations 
of ‘‘ Zsop’s Fables,” ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” ‘‘ Alice in Won- 
derland,” ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,” and ‘‘ Through the 
Looking-Glass,” are known in America as well as in 
England. Some five-and-twenty years ago he began to 
draw the weekly cartoon for ‘‘ Punch,” and he has been 
its designer ever since. It is understood, however, that 
he regrets he ever drew a cartoon for ‘‘ Punch.” Fancy 
“Punch” without Tenniel, and Tenniel without 
“Punch”! Where would one have been without the 
other? If, when Mr. Doyle threw up his pencil, Mr. 
Tenniel had not undertaken to finish the ‘‘ Almanack,” 
who would have stepped into Mr. Doyle’s place? There 
was Only one man for the position. ‘‘ Punch” discov- 
ered him. That one man was not even a properly 
trained artist. There were no National Schools of Art 
in John Tenniel's day, and he had received no technical 
tuition. Asa boy, he could draw; while a boy he ex- 
hibited a picture at the Gallery of British Artists in Suf- 
folk Street ; and at the age of five-and-twenty he was a 
successful competitor in one of the cartoon competitions 
at Westminster, and painted a fresco inthe Palace. He 
has painted a few pictures since, commissions from 
private collectors ; and he has alsoexhibited. Standing 
within the walls of the Royal Academy in the present 
day, he may well be forgiven his regret that he did not 
devote himself to canvas instead of wood. He might 
not have been more famous than he is now ; he would 
have been richer; he «might not have been so happy. 
He would have missed the friendship of the ‘‘ Punch ” 
table, but he would have made up perhaps even for 
that; he would have been spared the sorrow which 
comes to him with the vacant chairs ; for he was the 
personal and intimate friend of the best men who sit no 
more under the mahogany tree of Whitefriars. 


Il. 

The genius that is developed by hard work (and that 
is the only kind of genius I know) is always modest. 
It has raised so high a standard for itself that on the 
way upward it only feels that it is far away from the 
goal. Mr. Tenniel has none of the personal affectation 
of art, and never had. He shaves, and his hair does 
not make a grease-spot of his coat collar. He is not 
seen at the West End in a velvet coat and a crimson 
necktie. He does not pose either at home orin society. 
See him riding his quiet cob in the Park, or taking 
his Sunday constitutional at the Zoo, you would only 
notice him as an intelligent-looking gentleman—a coun- 
try solicitor perhaps, or an engineer with a new rail- 
way bridge in his mind. There used to be two 
artists who were peculiarly fond of the Zoo—Tenniel 
and Doré. The moment the French limner arrived in 
London, he rushed off to the Zoo. Mr. Tennfel has used 
pretty well all the most notable animals in his cartoons 
and elsewhere. Sambourne, one of the youngest mem- 
bers of ‘‘ Punch’s” staff, has found material for many 
of his fashion sketches in the same quarter. Sam- 
bourne, who some day may succeed Tenniel as the car- 
toonist, is an establishec “ Punch” favorite. His asso- 
ciation with ‘‘ Punct’”’ was almost accidental. Articled 
to an engineer or architect, he discovered an aptitude 
for caricature. He sent some sketches to Mark Lemon, 
who requested him to call. ‘‘ Yes, they are not bad, 
but you don’t know how to draw; take some lessons, 
und come to me in three months.” Sambourne went 
and came. ‘‘ Better, decidedly; go over the way to 


Mr. Swain, and he wil] teach you how to draw on 
wood ; call again.” 


IL. 


In this way Mr. Sambourne was encouraged to work, 
and in due course the result was publication. If he does 
not desert the wood for canvas Mr. Sambourne will 
make an enviable position ; but in the present day it is 
difficult to keep artists from the more profitable paths of 
art which lead through the exhibitions to fame and fort- 
une. The “‘ Graphic” and “ I/lustrated London News” 
find this an increasing difficulty. Mos: of the men who 
drew for ‘‘Once a Week” in the palmy days of that 
publication have given up book illustrating and are sell- 
ing pictures for more than their weight in gold. No 
wonder that, standing within the walls of the Academy, 
John Tenniel wishes he had used his brush instead of his 
pencil. From a financial point of view he would bave 
done better if he had never drawn cartoons for 
“ Punch,” or pictures for books. The world would have 
been the worse for such a change in his career. That 
fact should console him for the victories he would have 
won had he entered what is regarded as the higher 
arenain which Millais, Faid, Nicol, Leighton, and Fildes 
contest for golden honors 


LV. 


Mr. Tenuiel’s biography might be written on 4 page 
of note-paper. He was the son of Mr. John Baptist 
Tennie!, was born in London in 1820, and educated at a 
private school. He was precocious with a pencil. He 
isa perpetual example of the triumph of industry. The 
cleverest writer on Punch” was self-educated. 
Douglas Jerrold was iis own schoolmaster. The great. 
est artist that ever drew for ‘‘ Punch,” or possibly ever 
will draw, is John Tenniel. He fs a self-taught draughts- 
man. The Exhibition year, as I have already stated, saw 
him on ‘‘Punch.” His book illustrations have given a 
new charm to fairy lore ; his pencil has given an added 
grace to poetry. He has adorned “‘ Lalla Rookh ;” he 
has given new point to ‘* “sop ;” he has implanted new 
laughs in the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends ;” but he could not 
save ‘‘ Once a Week ” from becoming a failure. I have 
heard critics say that Mr. Tenniel lacks humor. Will 
they permit me, with all humility, to refer them to 
“Through the Looking-Glass’”.? The knight who is 
always tumbling off his horse is a caricature of the late 
Horace Mayhew. I have seen Tenniel’s note of ‘‘ apol- 
ogy ” to Mayhew, sent with a copy of the book in which 
poor Mayhew will live for many a Jong year to come. 
Is there no humor in the conscious imbecility that breaks 
through the armor-clad dignity of that exquisite figure ? 
And further on, where the situation is touchingly illus- 
trated : ‘‘ Whenever the horse stopped (which it did very 
often) he fell off in front, and whenever it went on again 
(which it generally did rather suddenly) he fell off be 
hind. Otherwise he kept on pretty well, except that he 
had « habit, now and then, of falling off sideways.” 
Fitting the benign face (with its white hair and long 
mustache) of Horace Mayhew to the ponderous armor 
and the numerous inventions of the knight was in itself 
a stroke of rare good-humor, the more so that all the 
“Punch” men liked ‘ Ponny” (as they nicknamed 
Mayhew), and every reader of ‘‘ Through the Looking: 
Glass” loves the dear old knight. I know howsorry I 
was when I learned that the cheery face of Horace May- 
hew would be seen no longer on first nights at the play, 
and, from a reader's point of view, I felt almost as sad 
over the parting with Alice’s knight : 

‘** You've only a few yards to go,’ he said, ‘down the 
hill and over that little brook, and then you’ll be a 
queen. But you'll stay and see me off first ?’” 

Poor, dear old knight! Has not every reader of his 
adventures read on with a smiling knowledge of the 
pretty little joke he was unconsciously “‘ leading up to” ? 

‘«*«Tsha’n’t be long. You'll wait and wave your hand- 
kerchief when I get to that turnin the road? I think 
it’}] encourage me, you see.’ 

‘* * Of course I'll wait,’ said Alice ; ‘and thank you very 
much for coming so far, and for the song; I liked it 
very much.’ 

‘**T hope so,’ the knight said, doubtfully, ‘ but you 
didn’t cry so much as I thought you would.’ So they 
shook hands, and then the knight rode slowly away into 
the forest. 

““«Tt won't take long to see him off, I expect,’ Alice 
said to herself, watching him. * There he goes! Right 
on his head, as usual ! However, he gets on again pretty 
easily : that comes of having so many things hung round 
the horse.’ So she went on talking to herself, as she 
watched the horse walking leisurely along the road and 
the knight tumbling off, first on one side and then on 
the other. After the fourth or fifth tumble he reached 
the turn, and then she waved her handkerchief to him, 
and waited till he was out of sight.” a 


V 


The public had a notable confession of Tenpiel’s 
modesty on the occasion of his only public appearance 
at a great banquet Saturday, June 10, 1876, when the 
famous cartoonist dined at the Mansion House. Mr. 
Tenniel being called upon to respond to the toast of 
“* Periodical Art,” made his first public speech. He said : 


‘‘T am called upon in the most’sudden and unexpected 
manner to return thanks for the toast which you have 
just so kindly received, of ‘ Periodical Art.’ I am 
naturally of the most modest and retiring disposition in 
the world [laughter], and when I tell you I have never 
made a speech in my life, you will readily understand 
my feelings at this present moment. Periodical Art is a 
term, I think, of perhaps rather wide interpretation ; 
and asit might take some little time to tell you what 1 
think upon the subject, I think, perhaps, 1 had better 
only thank you in a very simple and commonplace kind 
of way for the honor, my Lord Mayor, you have done 
to periodical art in proposing the toast, and next for 
the honor you have conferred upon me in associating 
my name with the toast [cheers].”’ 

A stray copy of ‘‘ Gavarni in London ;” a copy of the 
** Tilustrated Review,” containing a biography, the dates 
in which 1 happened to know were supplied by the sub. 
ject himself ; the revival of the ‘* Creole ” at St. James's 
Theater—these and a bundle of old letters, coming under 
my notice all in one week, serve to impress me very 
forcibly with the fact that I have done but scant justice 
to Shirley Brooks. Though I have glanced at his 
career, and noted its various landmarks, it will not be 
out of place if, with the help of the authorized and 
well-written biography just mentioned, | trace in 
closer detail the life of one of the most accomplished 
and graceful of modern littérateurs. Charles Shirley 
Brooks was born in 1815, and on leaving school was 
sent to a solicitor’s office, with a view of following the 
profession of the law. He worked hard and well, pass- 
ing with marked success the preliminary examinations 
before the councils of the Incorporated Law Society in 
Chancery Lane. Asin the case of Dickens, the law did 
not prove attractive to Shirley Brooks. In the few 
leisure hours which the profession gave him he found 
both time and inclination to write for the press, though 
at first he received little encouragement from matter of- 
fact editors, who show no particular sympathy for out- 
siders. Nevertheless, young Brooks fancied he saw his 
way. He threw aside his law-books, and after a short 
probation obtained an appointment as a parliementary 
reporter, and at the same time continued to send con. 
tributions to the magazines. 
was rewarded by the publication here and there of the 
first-fruits of his literary pen. For five sessions Shirley 
Brooks sat in the reporters’ gallery of the House of 
Commons as the writer of the parliamentary summary 
of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle.” This experience afterward 
served him well on ‘‘ Punch,” the attractions of which 
periodical were immensely increased by the ‘‘ Essence 
of Parliament,” a weekly summary as piquant asit was 
scholar like. The proprietors of ‘* Punch” thought it 
hardly Radical enough in its political tone, but Shirley 
Brooks was not the man to turn out his politics to order, 
and there was a gulf between his views and the 
opinions of the extreme party in politics. I turn to one 
of his pleasant letters written to me during my pro- 
prietorship of ‘‘ Berrow’s Worcester Journal,” in which 
he mentions a partnership in politics peculiarly compli. 
mentary to one of the twain: ‘‘Got the Berrow. Do 
you know, I did not know that you were a conservative. 
Mark Lemon said you were a Radical. I am a Whig; 
so was Satan.” JoserH HatTrTon. 


ARAB COURAGE. 


EVER has a more striking exhibition of dauntiless 
N physical courage been given to the world than 
when, at Abu Klea, and in the Sunday attack on Gen- 
eral McNeil’s forces, the Arab fanatics rushed in tor. 
rents on the death blazing from the English squares. 
Spears against breech-loaders and Gatling guns, the 
wild fighting-fury of the desert against the drill and 
discipline of modern military sclence, medizval fanati- 
cism against nineteenth century civilization! ‘The 
Arabs,” says an Englishman, ‘‘ remain among the brav- 
est of mankind, facing battle, in which, if wounded, 
they must die of torture or starvation, with a fierce 
delight not wholly explicable by a revival in thei of 
the faith which the Indian Mussulman also holds, but 
does not die for.” 

A writer in ‘‘ The Spectator,” recognizing this high- 
pitched personal valor of the Arab, points out that it 
throws a flood of light on the conquests of the Arabian 
Khalifs and the failures of the crusading armies to turn 
Palestine into a European province. It is no longer 
necessary to say that the defeat of Roman armies by 
Arabs fewer in number and with little discipline was 
due either to the fact that the former were effete, or to 
the fanaticism of the latter. The Arab was a good 
fighter in a.p. 634, as he is now in a.v. 1885. In that 
first-named year the 90,000 regulars and 150,000 auxtil- 
iaries of the Emperor Heraclius, under the command of 
his brother Theodoric, were almost annihilated by Kha- 
lid’s 40,000 Arabs. In the fatal chasm of Yacfsa were 
engulfed, we are told, 100,000 men. So fierce were the 
Arabs that even the women joined their husbands and 
brothers in the field, exactly as they are said to have 
done in Osman Digna’s army. The Roman officers, 
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unable to bear the sight of the slaughter, sat down, 
drew their togas around them, and, hiding their faces 
in shame and despair, awaited thus their fate. Com- 
menting on this, ‘‘The Spectator” says: ‘‘ Without 
entering into the difficult question whether the Roman 
soldier had degenerated at all—a question on which the 
evidence is most conflicting—it may be taken as certain 
that the Englishman of to-day isa better man, and as 
nearly certain that, but for the Gardners and the rifles— 
that is, but for the terrible armor that is forged for us 
by science—the Arab, with his superior numbers, would 
wipe him out on the shores of the Red Sea as com- 
pletely as Khalid’s tribesmen did the Roman.” 

The simple truth is ‘‘ that the Arab of tho Desert, 
whether of the pure blood of Ishmael or of that blood 
crossed with the negro, was then, and is now, by nature, 
one of the warrior-races, the superior of the Roman, 
even when Roman battalions were ‘‘ stiffened” with 
barbarians, and the equal, as he showed subsequently 
in the Crusades and in Spain, of any Northerner what- 
ever—Saxon, or Frank, or Teuton, or Visigoth—a man 
who can fight on when beaten, and die hard even when 
left alone. When he first came out of the Desert, he 
dared face the Roman; five hundred years later he 
faced the mail-clad soldiers of Europe, and he is facing 
English soldiers to day, and always in the same manner, 
with the most reckless personal valor and a contempt 
fur death which scarcely any Europeans possess. Our 
soldiers call him a brute because, when wounded, he 
courts death by slashing at his captors; but if Tommy 
Atkins knew he must die in agony—there are no doc- 
tors or ambulances with Osman Digna—and believed 
that if he could only get killed he would go straight to 
heaven, he would in all probability do precisely the 
same thing.” 


ARBOR DAY. 
By Mires O. M. E. Rowe. 


HE planting of trees commends itself, whether 

viewed from an esthetic, sanitary, or economic 
point, but, perhaps, fails of execution from the fact 
that ‘‘ what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” The Village Improvement Societies are a step 
in the right direction, and many towns, especially in 
Connecticut, have been improved almost beyond recog- 
nition. 

The extensive forests iz our own country,from Maine 
to Minnesota, seemed almost inexhaustible, but at the 
last session of the New York Legislature a commission 
was appointed to consider the duty of the State in regard 
to the wholesale destruction of the Adirondack forests. 
The Hudson, the Mohawk, and that great commercial 
highway, the Erie Canal, depend on the Adirondacks 
for their regular flow, which is already decreased thirty 
per cent. by changing shady woodlands into barren 
wastes. Thousands of acres are burned every year by 
settlers who wish to clear quickly a small tract, and the 
fire soon gets beyond control. Careless hunters, with 
their camp-fires, and charcoal-burners increase the dev- 
astation, until great commercial and industrial interests 
are threatened with loss of water supply. The same 
evil impends in many other sections. 

Legislation will effect little, but a public sentiment 
that appreciates the beauty and value of trees can 
accomplish wonders. The place to cultivate this feeling 
is the public schools, for ‘‘ whatever you want in a 
nation you must put into its schools.” Boys who have 
planted young trees and watched their growth will 
never raise a ruthless hand against them in manhood. 
Austria sets a worthy example in developing the taste 
and knowledge of school children by beautifying the 
school grounds with trees and shrubs of their own 
planting. 

Let every school in the country have an “ Arbor 
Day ” for this purpose, as they do in a few of the West- 
ern States. The morning session could be devoted to 
the planting, the boys doing the work ; and the after- 
noon session made harmonious by the girls giving ac- 
counts of famous trees, such as the banyan of I[ndia, 
large enough to shelter an army ; the wonderful trees 
in Japan, cut and trained into figures of men, animals, 
and temples; the great sequoia of the Mariposa groves 
of California, through whose excavated trunk a horse 
and carriage easily pass; the venerable baobab that 
has seen empires rise and fall for 5,000 years; the eight 
olives in Jerusalem standing when the Jews took it; 
the old yew tree in England, older than the Magna 
Charta of 1215. Bits of American history could be 
interwoven by the story of the Charter Oak at Hartford ; 
the Cambridge elm, under which Washington took 
command of the army; and the old elm on Boston 
Common that saw the British camp-fires and the hang- 
ing of the witches. Children will be interested in the 
strange rites of the tree-loving Druids, whose white- 
robed priests with golden sickle cut from the sacred 
oaks the mistletoe sprays, and laid them on the snow- 
white oxen. One pupil could {llustrate, with transverse 
sections, how to find the age of trees by counting the 


concentric rings. Others could read appropriate selec- 


tions of poetry, 


The exercises would vary with the capacity of the 
pupils. High schools and academies could furnish an 
oration, possibly some original verses, at any rate songs 
and suitable readings. ‘‘ Arbor Day” would soon be- 
come a “ red-letter” day in school calendars, and its 
moral power, its culture, anJ the unselfishness of working 
for those who come after, would be an ennobling influ- 
ence reaching far into many lives. One direct result 
would be the stimulating of the perceptive faculties by 
closer observation of the growth and habits of trees, and 
learning the names would naturally follow. The aver- 
age boy’senergy, now mischievously expended in de- 
stroying trees, would simply be directed into planting 
and protecting them. 

From the chief of the forestry branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington I gather these prac- 
tical hints, that may be helpful. As a rule, select the 
species that grow naturally in the region, and are hardy. 
The American elm is decidedly the most desirable native 
tree. It is less liable to accident when young, carries 
its shade above the level of windows, lives to a grect 
age and grows toa goodly size, resists winds and storms 
bravely, presents a majestic and graceful contour, and 
affords a grateful shade. Next comes the sugar-maple, 
which grows rapidly, gives a dense shade, and glows 
with brightness ‘n the autumn. If a wet or marshy 
place is near, willows, alders, larch, and some of the 
oak varieties would find an agreeable home, while the 
out-buildings may hide their unsightliness behind a 
screen of evergreens, such as arbor vite, Norway 
spruce, cedar, or even hemlock and pine. 

If the grounds are smali, put the trees in corners and 
by the roadside, remembering always to leave free cl.- 
culation of air and abundance of light for the school- 
room. The ample grounds of academies and high 
schools give opportunity for an Arboretum, that is, a 
plantation of trees, those of the same species being 
grouped together. Nut trees would be enjoyed for their 
fruits, anu a single apple tree would secure a beautiful 
spring decoration of blossoms for the schoolroom. 
Many a dingy, weather-beaten old schoolhouse can be 
made picturesque by wild vines, the clematis, etc., and 
when once their interest is aroused, pupils are swift to 
follow suggestions. The old saw, ‘‘ Time for planting 
corn is the time for planting everything,” settles the time. 
Boys can find plenty of trees in the woods and fields to 
be had forthe asking. The roots should retain consid- 
erable soil. This can be accomplished by wrapping 
strong canvas round them, or putting them ifn barrels, 
for transportation. Success seldom attends the trans- 
planting of trees more than two inches in diameter, and 
smaller ones flourish better. Be sure there is an abun- 
dance of small, fibrous roots. The trees should be 
selected and the holes aug beforehand, giving every 
possible help at the start by digging them wide and 
deep. Cut the broken stems off smoothly, and leave no 
root doubled, but all well spread out to give good an. 
chorage. The treatment depends on the soil, but if sterile, 
put into the hole, a little removed from the roots, a 
wagon-load of loam, compost, or wood’searth. Press the 
ground down firmly, leaving it level. Trees should be 
well watered the tirst few years, and well guarded by 
rails and braces. To make sure no horse gnaws their 
tender bark, put hitching-posts conveniently near. It 
is wise to plant more trees than are needed for the final 
effect, so they can be thinned, leaving only the finest. 
The proper interval between trees, in a line, is fifteen or 
twenty feet, though wide-spreading ones like elms will 
need a greater space. 

The advisability of adorning school grounds applies 
also to churches, and ‘‘ Arbor Day” for the Sunday- 
school might transform a barren, uninteresting church- 
yard into a pleasant, shady grove, befitting its dignity 
and sacred character, for ‘‘ the groves were God's first 
temples.’’ 


WHY NOT? 


UR Government has a Secret Service fund for dis- 
cretionary use in hands that must be trusted. 
Some such fund as this in the hands of the pastors 
of churches for discretionary use in relieving the neces- 
sities of the poor, and in meeting more especially a cer- 
tain class of demands upon their sympathy and upon their 
purse, would greatly relieve many overburdened now 
with cares which should be shared with the Christian 
commonwealth of the church. 

It is hardly possible that there is a pastor who reads 
these lines who does not recall many & case presenting 
itself where it was impossible to tell whether it were 
genuine or pretended disaster and need. 

A man, with wife and pretty child, is stranded where 
you dwell. It is the easiest thing to inquire for the 
minister of some denominational church. The story 
is pitiful and probable, and the want is not large—only 
to be sent onward a hundred miles or so. You don’t 
want to be fooled again ; you don’t want te turn discour- 
agement into despair, and reject what may be a call of 
the Master for compassion. You can’t forget what have 
been called the ‘‘ beautiful impracticabilities” of the 


Sermon on the Mount : ‘‘ Give to every one that asketh 
thee.” ‘‘ Do good and lend, hoping nothing again.” 

Now, such cases as these are not and should not be 
considered merely as matters personal. The minister 
does stand as a kind of representative of his church, 
and the church should in some way take the privilege 
of sharing the responsibility and beneficence. If such 
a fund for discretionary charitable use is not provided 
and placed in the pastor’s hands, why should he not, 
with all modesty, state at suitable occasions the facts— 
not in detail necessarily—after this fashion, it may be: 
‘“*T have given and lent in the last six months, in re- 
sponse to demands made, and to the best of my judg- 
ment, sixty-five dollars, of which twenty has been re- 
paid. As this is mostly on account of my position as 
pastor of this church, and not personal, I am willing to 
share the work with you.” 

Why is not some plan of this kind almost a necessity? 
It cannot but be true that there are those with not so 
slender a purse or so much need for economy as the 
pastor, who, if they guessed the real situation, would be 
more than willing, since the pastor is the one invariably 
aimed for by both the deserving and the undeserving, to 
make him the almoner of their bounty. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By CAMPBELL. 


VIL. 


R. SAVAGE LOGAN walked pensively up Fifth 

Avenue, and turned down Forty-seventh Street, 

with the air of «» man profoundly bored by many un- 
necessary and impertinent circumstances, 

‘Certainly | have never set a proper value upon 
funerals. They are a full stop, and mark where the 
page may be turned and a new paragraph begin,” he 
said, with a flight of fancy of which he made surprised 
note for future use. Fancy and Mr. Logan had little in 
common, his most salient characteristic being extreme 
practicality. He was tall and thin and narrow, and 
iron-gray predominated in hair and close-cut whiskers, 
and the unmistakably English coat and trousers; iron- 
gray, which gave the sense (hat the iron made more of 
his mental furnishing than any mellowness the gray 
might be expected to have brought. His clients had 
been of a nature to develop this tendency ; men who, 
while nominally following his guidance, speculated to 
the verge of a ruin they barely escaped, the excitement 
of the advance and retreat being half the motive fore 
life that even for the impassive lawyer, who watched it 
all, had lined his brow and pianted a wonderful crop of 
crow’s-feet abuut the impenetrable eyes. 

Mr. Herndon had been a comfortable exception to 
the usual order. He had speculated, it is true, but 
always in an indifferent sort of fashion, that made his 
constant success all the more bewildering ; and the profits 
of each venture were invested at once in Government 
bonds. Neither ridicule nor persuasion could carry 
him beyond a certain point, and thus Mr. Logan's re- 
sponsibilities had been few, and aside trom the box of 
papers containing certain deeds and mortgages, he had 
small knowledge of his client's real resources. Mrs. 
Herndon’s fortune he had been allowed to handle, with 
carefully defined limitations, Judicious investments, 
and one or two of Mr. Lerndon’s apparently careless 
ventures, had more than doubled it, but there he had 
stopped and refused to allow further experiment. 

‘‘ A clean hundred thousand a year, and she is just as 
likely to make ducks and drakes of it,” Mr. Logan 
almost groaned as he weut up the steps and slowly rang 
the bell. ‘‘ What it would be if we could get on the 
track of his, the Lord only knows.”’ 

The door had opened and a gray-headed and discreet 
looking colored man bowed as he saw who had rung. 

‘* Ah, Simmons,” the lawyer said, ‘‘ there is no news. 
Can I see Mrs. Herndon ?’” 

‘‘Mrs. Longshore will come down, sir,” the man 
answered, with a disappointed look. ‘‘ She said I was 
to les her know when you come. I was hoping, sir, 
there would be some signs of the body.” 

‘*It may be months before that is found,” the lawyer 
answered. ‘‘The tide has strange freaks sometimes, 
and in those winding channels and the quicksands about 
there, there is doubt if it will ever turn up at all.” 

‘I jest ain't able to settle down to thinkin’ of Mr. 
Herndon that way, that’s a fact,” Simmons said, as he 
moved away. ‘‘ He despised water, that’s what he did, 
except to go duck-shootin’ on, an’ it’s not like him to 
stay in it without acomin’ to the top. He's bound to 
come to the top, sir.” 

Simmons aflirmed this with a solemnity that forbade 
any suspicion of intended facetiousness. 

The lawyer half smiled at the energy of the words, 
then walked meditatively up and dowu the long draw- 
ing-room, all in white and gold, and,in the dim light, 
ghostly enough to have served as trysting-place for a 
host of pale shadows. 

The form that entered presently had small affinity with 
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shadows. Decorous solemnity tried in vain tolook from 
her eyes and give the proper tone toa voice which spoke 
most naturally in small shrieks and staccato phrases, tLe 
inference from both being that life was a‘perpetual but 
always delightful surprise. Even as Mrs. Herbert 
Longshore, Sally Hobbs's mop of fair curly hair re- 
mained a mop, and, parted rakishly on one side, owned 
ab even more aggressive expression than in the days 
when Miss Lyman had sought vainly to reduce it to 
order. She was in black—a tribute to the solemnity of 
the occasion ; but a black so pervaded by jet in one form 
and another, and worn in such fashion, that scarlet could 
hardly have been more assertive or incongruous. Her 
eyes were stil] the innocent, confiding eyes that had 
won Margaret’s heart in the beginning, and now, as then, 
they formed an admirable cover for the multitude of 
small schemes, harmless but countless, and the real 
shrewdness, beneath. Thesmal] mouth and white little 
teeth confirmed the impression of childishness, and the 
voice, purring and cooing and drawling deliciously, its 
soft tones and sudden, musical little shrieks and inter- 
jections, being a duplicate of her Southern mother’s most 
efficient weapon in the armory transmitted to the 
daughter. 

Mr. Logan distrusted her, unable to see that under- 
neath her recklessness and delight in small plottings, 
usually in the direction of match-making, lay a loyalty 
and warm-heartedness that made her the most faithful 
of friends. The eyes perpetually making play, often 
unconsciously to their owner, who coquetted from in- 
stinct quite as fully as from intention, offended his sense 
of decorum; the absurd little hands, plump and 
dimpled and loaded with valuable rings, were an equal 
offense, with their perpetual gesturing ; and the sudden 
starts and poisings and continual changes of position 
fretted him unaccountably. 

‘‘T hate a woman that fs all jingle and jiggie,” he had 
said one day, in an unguarded moment, to Mr. Herndon, 
who made haste to repeat the statement, with his own ad- 
ditions and alterations, to both the friends. Margaret had 
made no comment, but Sally had resented it fiercely, and 
even now, as she came forward and met the lawyer's 
impassive eyes, experienced a sudden desire to rouse 
him from the calm which, under the circumstances, she 
pronounced insulting. 

Mr. Logan bowed gravely as Mrs. Longshore, with 
the slightest of inclinations, seated herself as far from 
him as could well be, if any communication whatever 
were to be had, and waited for him to open the conver- 
sation. 

“I regret,” he said, after a pause, in which he seemed 
to be taking an inventory of every ornament upon Mis. 
Longshore’s small person that could efther jiggle or 
jingle—‘‘I regret seriously that Mrs. Herndon is still 
inaccessible, but the details I wish to submit can wait.” 

“Not at all,” Mrs. Longshore said, energetically. 
‘‘She wishes me to obtain from you every particular, 
Mr. Logan, and you will be good enough to give them 
in full.” 

Mr. Logan bowed again, with even more gravity than 
in the beginning, and took from an inner pocket a small 
package of papers. 

“These she can, look over at her leisure,” he said, 
*‘and make an appointment for an interview when she 
feels equal to the strain.” 

The door opened at this moment, and showed a little 
gentleman, irreproachably dressed, his pink cheeks and 
small, round, blonde head giving him the expression of a 
large wax doll. An exceedingly firm chin, a pair of twin- 
kling, merry blue eyes, that on occasion showed an unex- 
pected steadiness, and an alert and determined carriage, 
supplemented by a mouth with good-nature in every 
line, corrected any tendency to underestimate his real 
capacity, and Mr. Logan, who knew well precisely what 
material made up the somewhat puzzling organization, 
hastened, so far as haste could be asserted of a man 
whose every movement was measured, to offer his greet- 


“I’m very glad you’ve come, Bert,” Mrs. Longshore 
said, making room for him by her side, and receiving 
with a smile the bow with which he had passed her. 
Young American he certainly was, in the sense of alert 
nees and sharp business knowledge which seemed to 
emanate from him, but young American he certainly was 
not in the gentle deference that marked his manner to 
every woman, and to his wife above all. Supreme con- 
tent with his own lot in life—with his wife, his house, 
his horses, his cook—was felt as distinctly as the sense 
that he knew a good investment even better than a good 
dinner, and would willingly give you any points de- 
sired. 

His hands, too, were smal! and plump and white, and 
he rubbed them involuntarily as he sat down by his wife, 
who beamed upon him with the always fresh conviction 
that no city on the planet held a millionaire with half 
his desirable qualities. 

“Well, Logan ?” he said, inqguiringly. 
news, I suppose ?” 

*‘ None,” Mr. Logan answered, suavely, with a wish 
that Mrs. Longshore would take herself out of the way, 


‘‘No more 


a wish which was read at once by that astute litile lady, 
who experienced on the moment a joy in the interview 
by no means anticipated in the beginning. ‘‘ There are 
no further steps to be taken. I have been down to-day, 
and there is nothing more to be learned. He was so in 
the habit of coming and going suddenly that nobody 
paid much attention. It’s a lonely pont, with only this 
small hotel, and the inlet running up. He had had fair 
shooting the dsy be/ore, and eaten one of his own ducks 
for supper, and he went off in the morning with no word 
except that he should want another that night. He 
wanted a salmi, and gave very full directions to the 
cook, who was called in. That is the last that any one 
knows, except an old boatman, who heard his gun several 
times, and who saw him pulling toward the second inlet 
at noon. He wore an old sult he kept down there, and 
his dressing-case and a paper or so and some cigars are 
all that were left in his room. The boat was found 
bottom up outside the Hook, and there is not a clew of 
the faintest description. \ou know these detalls as well 
asI. Heis gone, and I may say to you privately that 
my opinion is—suicide.” 

‘* Ne!” Mr. Longshore said, astonished. ‘‘ My dear 
Logan! The last man to dream of it! What puts that 
into your head ?” 

‘* Some singular facts that have come out since I went 
over his papers. His wife's fortune is intact. He has 
always prided himself on keeping it so ; but his own is— 
nowhere. He had converted everything into bonds, 
and of those bonds there is no trace to be found. His 
box at the safe deposit vaults isempty. I have a deed 
here, making over this house and its contents to his wife, 
and it represents a clear quarter of a million, The Fox- 
grove house is hers also, free of incumbrance. Beyond 
this, of a fortune which, at my last knowledge of its 
details, was three million and a half, there is not one dol- 
lar that can be accounted for.”’ 

.-Mr Logan compressed his lips, and looked fixedly into 
Mr. Longshore's perplexed face. 

“‘ What is your theory ?” the latter said at last. 

“I have none. Witha different sort of man, the in- 
ference would be plain. I should say there was a wo- 
man in the case, and that he had freed himself and saved 
his wife’s feelings and name by apretended death. But 
knowing his admiration for her, and his habits of life, 
that is preposterous. There is another possibility. He 
may have drifted out, in a fit, or something of tha: sort, 
and been picked up by an outgoing bark. In that case 
we shall hear.”’ 

“‘By Jove!” Mr. Longshore remarked, thoughtfully, 
and with a worried look over which his wife pondered, 
‘* it’s a miserable sensational mess. What can be done, 
Logan ?” 

‘* Nothing. Mrs. Herndon has her own income, one 
hundred thousand a year, with some odd thousands 
thrownin. She will not suffer. Heretofore the income 
has gone to her through him, and she has invested more 
or less of it to suit herself.” 

Mrs. Longshore's eyes had grown larger and larger as 
he spoke. 

** She’s never had any income but her allowance, Mr. 
Logan. I know that, for we each had precisely the 
same.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” the lawyer answered, stiffly. 
‘Her income was and is paid quarterly to her account, 
and she could draw at will.” 

“But she never had an account,” Mrs. Longshore 
cried. 
like old letters or any other valueless thing, and I’ve 
always scolded about it.” 

“There is evidently misapprehension somewhere,” 
Mr. Logan said, with one of his most exasperating 
smiles. ‘‘ Mrs. Herndon may have her own reasons for 
secrecy. In any case, I leave the matter with you, Mr. 
Longshore. I have high admiration for Mrs. Herndon, 
and only trust there may be some satisfactory solution 
of the various mysteries,” and Mr. Logan bowed 
himself out, leaving Mrs. Longshore to stamp her pretty 
foot and shake a small fist after his retreating figure. 

‘‘If I were a Doge or a Dogess,” she said, ‘‘I should 
certainly put that man in a dungeon, even if I only kept 
him there fifteen minutes. But what can be done when 
one is only the wife of a Dodger ?” 

Mr. Longshore turned his eyes upon his wife with 
such a troubled look that her own face clouded. 

‘‘Bert! You don’t really think the croaker means 
anything ’ You don’t suppose— ?” 

‘*No, Sally. I don’t, and I won't, but I'm afraid, all 
the same. Now, tell me once more. Do you know that 
Margaret has never had any of her income beyond the 
three thousand a year allowance ?” 

“* Never, Bert ; and, the way he insisted on her dress- 
ing, it was barely enough. She wondered why there 
was never any more for her own purposes. You know 
how she longed to give and how helpless she was in 
those ways, because he demanded account of it all. He 
was so much older than she that she yielded, but she 
has rebelled more and more. No, she has never talked 


of it at all—only little accidental words now and then ; 
but don’t you suppose saw? I think she was turning 


‘*She keeps her money always in a drawer, loose 


to ice—poor, darling Margaret, that was so loving ' 
Think, Bert ! You and I, that love each other so— what 
it would be if one of us stupped caring, and had reason 
to!” And Mrs. Longshore, with a little cry, threw her- 
self into her husband’s arms. 

** Thank God ! Sally, we do not need to think of such 
a possibility,” he answered, gravely, holding her close. 
Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Dear, how is it that Margaret did 
not come down ?” 

‘She was not ready, Bert. I don't mcan that she was 
not dreased, but that she was sitting in just that curious 
way she has been doing almost al! the time since the 
newscame. She has hardly eaten, save as 1 made her, 
and for a little while I thought she was going to die of 
grief. Then I saw there was something else—I cannot 
guess what ; and she has been shut up a great deal in her 
own room ; that bare little one opening from her bed 
room, where she used to model. She’s planning some- 
thing.” 

‘‘Try and make her come down to dinner to night, 
Sally. Tell her 1 am here, and need to see ber.” 

Mrs. Longshore shook her head. 

“l'll try, Bert, but I believe she’s taken & vow, and 
means to do something dreadful. It is a whole week, 
and you'd think she would get accustomed to the 
thought, but she does not seem to. one particle. If she'd 
only talk it out ! but she won't.” 

‘Well, child, try and coax her out. 
sometime.” 

Mrs. Longshore went slowly up the stairs, leaving her 
husband to pace up and down the drawing room, shak- 
ing his head at intervals. 

**No, no,” he muttered at last. ‘‘As Logan says, he 
wasn't that sort of man, and there is only that one cir- 
cumstance that could make me dwell on it fora moment. 
He's speculated deeper than Logan knew, and had not 
the courage to own It, and face any change. Poor old 
Herndon! Ile wasn’t half a bad sort of fellow.”’ 

Mrs. Longshore tapped gently, then opened the door, 
surprised as she entered to see Margaret rise from her 
chair and come toward her, a faint smile on her face, 
and a look of quiet resolution in her eyes. 

‘*Poor Sally!” she said, as Mrs. |.ongshore ran 
toward her, crying. 

“‘Ob, Margaret! how thankful I am to have you 
willing to stir!” 

“Poor child! [ have given you a hard week, and 
you should have gone away from me and left me w 
myself. It seems to me you have always been sitting 
outside my doors, crying a little, and waiting to be let 
in, as you used to at Byington, just like—"’ 

‘* Like a ridiculous spaniel, without sense enough to 
resent anything,” Mrs. Longshore said, holding Mar 
garet’s hand and looking at her with delight. ‘ There's 
nothing to resent now, you poor dear! Bert is down 
stairs, Margaret, and he wants so much to see you. You 
have dressed, haven't you’ You really were going 
down? The fire is burning in the library. Let us go 
there.” 

Mrs. Herndon shivered a little as she crossed the 
threshold of her room, and looked about her for a mo 
ment as if in search of something, then descended the 
stairs, and put out her hand to Mr. Longshore as he 
came forward eagerly, his twinkling blue eyes growing 
grave as he saw how the week had worn upon her. 

“You are so kind,” she said, *‘ but you will always be 
kind, Bert. I am glad you are here, for I want to talk 
over things a little, and you and Sally are the only ones 
to whom I can speak freely. I have made up my mind. 
I want to leave this house as soon as possible, and take 
a quiet little one, more in harmony with my income and 
my own wishes. You know this magnificence has always 
oppressed me, and it’s only use is to sel! for enough, per- 
haps, to satisfy some of the creditors.”’ 

They had drawn their chaira around the fire, and 
Margeret looked around the room as she spoke, as if, 
then and there, she would escape from it if she could. 

‘* How has any impression of creditors come to you ?” 
Mr. Longshore said. ‘‘ Have you been told there were 
any ?” 

Mrs. Herndon’s clear eyes met his in 4 surprised look. 

“*] supposed you knew it all, Bert. If my own fort- 
une had not proved so much less than I had supposed 
it to be, there would have been less trouble.” 

** Will you tell me exactly, as you understand it, what 
the nature of the trouble is ?” Mr. Longshore said, with 
a warning look at his wife, who had leaned forward 
eagerly as he spoke. 

“If I can,” Mrs. Herndon said. ‘‘I have been as 
foolish as many other women, and asked very few ques- 
tions, but only ten days ago Mr. Herndon told me that 
he had lost nearly everything from some shrinkage in 
mining stocks. No; as I think of it, he implied rather 
than said it, but he has always been losing ever since I 
married him. I had urged him to take my money and 
use it, but he would not, and he was excessively angry 
if I made any effort to save from my income. He said 
his reputation would be lost if there were the least change 
in his habits. I was miserable, for the sham of it all 
weighed upon me so. I cannot see how I allowed it to 


It must end 
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goona day, but I have been—I scarcely know what 
so under his influence that I hardly thought an independ 
ent thought. He loved me very much,” she added, 
hastily, as if dreading any admission, ‘‘ and from the be 
ginning his will was much stronger than mine. I could 
not resist it, but {t has seemed less and less reasonable 

[ mean in these matters.” 

‘Then you have both been pressed for money ?”’ 

‘* Yes, in all ways in which I really wantedit. I had 
my dreams, you know, Sally, of what I should do, but 
they have bad to wait. Now I am free, and at last I see 
clearly. It is not too late to begin, even now. I will 
know just as I always meant to know, and have my life 
mean something if it can ” 

‘‘Margaret, 1 am as much in the dark as you,” Mr. 
Longshore sald, rising and facing her. ‘‘ What ft all 
means the Lord only knows. The simple facts are that 
this house and all it contains is deeded to you free ofall 
incumbrance, and the Foxgrove place also—the two 
representing nearly half a million in value ; while the in- 
come from your own fortune has been for six vears over 
one hundred thousand a year, which you are said to 
have drawn at will.” 

Mrs. Herndon fell back in her chair for a moment, her 
face so pale that he sprang toward her, but she recovered 
herself instantly. 

‘There is some dreadful mistake,” she said. ‘* That 
is perhaps what might have been before the losses.” 

‘ There are no losses, child,’’ Mr. Longshore said, im- 
peratively. ‘‘I am talking about your property, not 
about his. Of bis there is not a dollar that can be ac- 
counted for. Of yours, there is precisely what I say. 
Do you mean that you have never known what your 
own income really was ?” 

‘| knew that it was three thousand a year, and that 
Mr. Herndon bad great difficulty in investing the pria- 
cipal so as to be certain of that. He had a power of at. 
torney, and did as he pleased.” 

‘* What he pleased, then, was to use all the surplus in 
building this house and the one at Foxgrove. That is 
my conclusion on the matter. They are honestiy your 
own, Margaret, and every article in them. Notadollar 
of his has ever been put into either. What he meant— 
well, it is not worth while to ask what he meant. Let it 
go, and get all the satisfaction you can from what is 
yours, unquestioned.”’ 

Mrs. Herndon was silent, and her eyes had the fascru- 
table look that covered all trace of her real thought. 
She leaned back presently, and closed them, and Mr. 
Longshore exchanged apprehensive looks with his wife, 
who shook her head as she watched the pale face. 

‘* How many know all this ?’ Margaret asked, at last, 
rousing herself, and sitting up with the resolute look 
that showed some inward conclusion had been reached. 

‘‘No one but Logan and ourselves. There will be 
more or less talk about it, just as there has been, but the 
real facts need never pass beyond thesefour. There is 
a mystery to which there seems no clue, and unless 
Herndon himself comes back from the dead, we shal! 
never know. It is all simply unaccountable—uniike 
anything in his character that I have ever seen.” 

‘*T want you to promise me one thing,” Mrs. Herndon 
said, after another silence in which she had sat with her 
eyes fixed on the fire. ‘‘ It is useless to discuss this ever 
again that I can see. There are reasons that make me, 
asf] remember some things, less and less surprised. Prom- 
ise me to ask nothing more, and to accept things as they 
are, with no more thought of what they have been. 
Plans and everything of that sort we will talk over as 
much as you like, but for the past—I am done with It. 
No matter what it has held. Neither you norI can 
know itall. I put itaway. To-night we will begin 
again. All the plans I had tried tomake must be recon- 
structed on this new basis. But I am more certain than 
ever that this is not to be my place. I want, Mr. Logan, 
as speedily as may be, to dispose of it, and I shall buy 
that house on Twenty-second Street that the Demings 
lived in.” 

‘ East !” Mrs. Longshore said, with a little shrink of 
dismay. 

“East,” Mrs. Herndon repeated, with the first real 
ymile her face had worn, ‘‘ It is a good house, Sally ; 
& generous old-fashioned one, that I like. Simmons may 
object, but I think he wil! tolerate it when he finds I 
really want it. You will go with me, Simmons, if I 
leave this house?” she asked, as he came forward to 
announce dinner. 

‘* Sartin, madam,” Simmons said, with a look of devo- 
tion ; ‘‘I goes where you does, madam, long’s the same 
earth holds us, but I was hopin’ you'd come to, an’ enjoy 
your possessions here, without no tearin’ up by de roots. 
Somethin’s happened,” be added to himself, as he backed 
out. ‘ Her face is all cl’ared up. Hain’t seen her look 
80 nat’ral, not since she come here. ‘Twouldn’t be re- 
spectable not to be pale and heavy round de eyes like 
she is, the blessed angel, but there’s somethin’ kind o’ 
peart, an’ as if she was beginnin’ to take notice ag'in. 
That long white dress ain't just the thing, but long’s 
she wouldn’t rouse up ter be measured for black ones, I 
reckon it was de best she could do.” 


The three talked quietly as dinner went on. What- | ‘* My dear one, I am unworthy to take this hand,” he 
ever might be Mr. Longshore's private consternation or | 
speculations, he gave no further sign, but ate his dinner | 
with good appetite, in the meantime discussing various | 
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small social items, while Simmons hovered devotedly 
about his mistress, his Southern birth and training 
allowing a certain freedom he would permit fn no other 
servant. 

‘*She’s de livin’ image of Miss Lucy Pendleton, de 
oldest o’ de seven young ladies that I toted on my shoul- 
der, every one, an’ she hain't any o’ your Northern ways 
o’ lookin’, but is jist as easy an’ swimmin’ like, when she 
moves, as real ladies is in Virginny. Take your bref 
away to see em sometimes.” 

“You must go straight home, Bert,” Mrs. Longshore 
said as they passed into the library again. ‘‘I want 
Margaret to go upstairs disectly, for she is very tired.” 

“ You must go with him to-night, Sally,” Mrs. Hern- 
don said. ‘‘ Yes,’’as Mrs. Longshore made a depreca- 
tory gesture, ‘‘I have come to myself, and you need not 
worry any longer. I would very much rather have 
things return to their usual course, only you know how 
glad I shall be to see you in the morning.” 

Mrs. Longshore looked at her for a moment as if to 
see how far the words were meant, and followed her, 
half mutinously, up the stairs. 

‘It doesn’t seem right,” she eafd, ‘‘ but you always 
will do as you like, Margaret.” 

An almost inaudible sigh was the only answer as Mrs. 
Herndon watched the pretty figure settling her bonnet- 
strings, with as mapy little touches and flirts as a bird 
preening itself, anda look of deep relicf was on her 
face as the door finally closed, and, for the first time 
since this strange week began, she found herself alone. 

**] shall not want you to-night, Rosa,” she had said 
to her maid, who waited for her in the dressing-room ; 
and now she drewa low chalr before the fire, and sat 
there gazing intently into the filckering flame. Pale 
and worn as she was, Simmons was right, and her face 
wore the look of her girlhood—eager, expectant, almost 
happy. 

Till to-night each day of the weary week had been 
filled with questionings dreary, and with leas and less 
power to solvethem. Over and over the elght years of 
her married life opened out before her, from the mo- 
ment when, in that sheltered corner of the Jardin des 
Plantes, the handsome head of William Herndon had 
bent before her, as Mrs Borie’ had presented him to her. 
He was older than she had expected, for many of the 
people she met in this winter in Paris sounded his 
praisex till she wondered what there could be about him 
to stir so many varylog minds. Even Mrs. Borie, watch- 
ful and suspicious for her charge, confided to her by 
Miss Lyman, looked witb deepest interest at this elegant 
bachelor, who had spent fabulous sums on pictures, and 
whose reputation was that of courteous indifference 
toward every woman. 

There were sigis that, to the experienced eye, toid a 
story which needs no outlining beyond the words—he 
knew tothe fuil all that Paris bad for him. But to 
Margaret, who cared nothing for young men, and de- 
tested most of the Parisians she had met, he was not 
only the handsomest man she had ever seen, but proved 
himself shortly the most fascinating, and she found her- 
self pouring out, not only all the very distinct opinions 
she had already formed, but her dreams as well. Fora 
month she saw him daily, forgetting long before it 
ended that he was a day older than herself. Her life 
had passed almost solely with herown sex. She had 
many theories of what men should be, and experienced 
profound dissatisfaction in finding them not in the least 
what she had expected. This manof forty-two, assured 
and calm in bearing, polished and courteous and defer- 
ential] as a knight on probation, dwarfed every other 
aspirant, and filled her with an eager admiration that 
passed insensibly Into something deeper. Ilis knowl- 
edge seemed so broad and comprehensive, his taste so 
delicate and sure, that to listen to him was in itself an 
education. He drew her out {as no one had ever done ; 
and as the clear eyes kindled, and her face seemed 
illuminated from some deep inward source, he yielded 
to the spell, and for the time forgot that any other had 
ever moved him. 

To Margaret supreme content had come. She asked 
no questions, thought of no future, but rested in this 
satisfying present, heart and soul blossoming into per- 
fect flower under this rare sunshine of love and hope 
and understanding. 

There was no surprise, only a deeper content, when 
at last, on a morning in that same corner of the Jar- 
din des Plantes where they had first met and he led 
her now silently, and with a significance she could 
hardly fail to understand, ‘‘I love you, Margaret,” 
he had said, after he had seated her, and stood fora 
moment looking down on the drooping head. ‘‘ Are 
you willing to be my wife ?” 

Margaret looked up at him—a look so worshipful and 
tender that for an instant the man’s eyes fell, and a 
faint pang of remorse made itself felt. What right had 
he to this exquisite innocent devotion and faith ? 
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said, with a humility lost an instant later in the delight 
of knowing she was securely his . and Margaret, as they 
presently joined Mrs. Borie, who had remained dis 
creetly at a distance till the momentous words should 
be spoken, felt that life could never give a more won. 
derful or satisfying moment. Margaret was so peculiar, 
it was almost impoesible to tell how she would act, and 
Mrs. Borie glowed with satisfaction as she saw that fur- 
ther uncertainty had ended. 

At nineteen Margaret was the same compound of self 
distrust and audacity that had made her, as a child, 


utterly incomprehensible to Madam Coolidge, who 


looked at her with an indignant wonder that in the old 
Squire was simply passive acceptance of her as an unac- 
countable fact. For both of them wonder and indigna 
tion were over at last, amd the year or two of life ina 
country where all puzzles are made plain may have 
brought regrets that their sojourn below had never 
known. Margaret had mourned her grandfathera good 
deal, and reproached herself that not one tear would 
come for her grandmother, who had meant to be kind, 
but never really cared. Randy remained, and dwelt in 
a wing of the old house, keeping everything in such 
scrupulous order as befitted anything belonging to that 
blessed child, and waiting longingly for the day when 
she would return to it. 

Then the year abroad had been planned, and before 
it ended Randy, too, was gone, and Margaret wept bit- 
terly as she wondered how she could have left without 
one day, at least, with this faithful, tender, old friend. 
She was strangely alone, and, kind as friends might be, 
felt it more and more. It was small wonder, then, that 
she yielded speedily to an influence heretofore an almost 
unconsidered factor. There was no one to care particu 
larly, save Miss Lyman, and Margaret made no opposi- 
tion to Mr. Herndon’s wish for a speedy marriage, and 
in another month entered on the new life, with a faith 
and fervor that might almost have assured the certainty 
of what she dreamed. A few months longer abroad, 
wandering happily from point to point that she had 
most desired to see, and consenting to more ceremony 
and show in daily life than she had ever before toler- 
ated, and they were at home, in the gorgeous house—its 
magnificent appointments, in the highest taste of the 
day, weighing upon Margaret more and more. Devo. 
tion did not slacken—nay, it even increased. She was 
never alone. Every thought and act were under fa- 
spection—tender, admiring, or with chiding of the gen 
tlest, but alwaysinquired into. They rode and walked 
and drove together, and society pronounced them a 
model couple; but, as time went on, Margaret came to 
understand that this love, beautiful as many of its 
manifestations were, was the supremest, most incredible 
selfishness. ‘Theorize as he might, his real interests 
were bounded by himself, and deep resentment filled 
him a3 he found his influence waning, and met Marga- 
ret’s clear eyes filled with astonished reproach and ques- 
tion. Old faiths had fallen from her. All that she had 
longed to do was a vain dream. All about, the hard- 
working, starved, empty lives of men and women were 
going on, but her hand could never be stretched out to 
aid or cheer. 

And as she changed, a silent inward repulsion grow. 
ing in her, against which she strove with all her strength, 
there was a change also in him. He loved her—there 
was never doubt of that—but he watched her unceas 
ingly, and there were moments when she gasped and 
longed wildly for a full, free breath. 

She had done her best. There were a thousand com- 
plications ; sudden suspicions, a strange sense of grow- 
ing absorption in interests she was not allowed to share, 
even while his vigilance over herself never relaxed, till, 
in despair, she had sought refuge in a broad social life, 
in every form allowed her. Loyalin every fiber, it was 
impossible to discuss him. Perhaps she herself was 
somehow wrong. In any case, unly time could help. 
There were strange doings in these latter months ; hours 
in which she urged him vainly to tell her the truth, and 
ended only when she saw the silent, fixed resistance in 
his eyes. What it was she could not guess, and to-night 
she put it from her and turned at last to such future as 
opened before her. 

‘*] will write to my dear old cousin Marcia,” she 
thought at last. ‘If she and cousin Erminia will 
come to me for the winter, | shall know better by the 
time it ends just what it is best to do. That | 
can do anything freely ought to hold some compensa. 
tion.” 

She shook ber head as the thought came; then rose 
suddenly from her chair, and threw out her arms asif 
rejoicing to feel herself once more her own. 

‘‘He is gone!” she said. ‘I have thought it all 
through. If he were here, I should say, ‘ Forgive me 
where I failed, as fully as I forgive you,’ and that would 
end it. For myself faith and hope are dead, but there 
are others stiJl. I can work for them. O Father—if 


there be truly any Father of all—guide me and let me 
carry help to hearts that are heavier than mine. 
help. That is all that is left for me.”’ 


I will 
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@ue Home. 


There are mothers ail over this country who cannot 
sond their children to school; they will not send them 
to the public school, and there is no other in the vil- 
lage. And yet they do not know how to teach them at 
home. For such mothers we have secured the prep- 
aration of a series of articles on The Home Kinder- 
garten. These articles are prepared by an enthusias- 
tic lover of children, Miss Fannie E. Schewdler, who to 
her enthusiasm adds practical experience and, skill 
in the Kindergarten methods. We believe that any 
mother, or elder sister, who will read these articles 
with care, and will devote a little time and some 
thought to the subject, can convert the nursery into 
a Kindergarten school; that is, into a child-training 
school on Nature’s plan; and Nature’s plan is always 
God’s plan. We advise our Home readers to cut these 
articles out and keep them as a book for future and 


permanent use. 


MOTHERHOOD. 
By F. J. D. 


be, depos the tasks of the day are ended, 
And work is folded away, 
I sit by the window and study 

A picture over the way. 


In a roo™ with undrawn curtains 
A mother comes every night, 
And sits with a dimpled baby, 
In the softly flickering light. 


The little one’s chubby fingers 
Wander over her face, 

And it smiles, and cooes, and dances, 
With a sweet, unconscious grace. 


I know the mother is saying 
Something tender and good, 
By the way in which she caresses 

This atom of babyhood. 


Then, as the twilight deepens, 
The golden head sinks to rest, 
And a beautiful face bends over 
The sleeping child on her breast ; 


And my own sad heart is throbbing, 
Yearning with sudden pain, 

For a touch of the dainty fingers 
I never shall clasp again. 


But I know the time is coming, 
At the end of life’s eventide, 
When hushed will be every longing, 
And mother-love satisfied. 


80 now I sit by the window, 
And take what comfort I may, 

Watching the dear little stranger 
In the firelight over the way. 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 


F you should go into any home in the land, where 
even a limited amount of intelligence prevailed, and 
ask the question, ‘‘ Do you take an interest in the school 
life of your child ?” you would be met by an indignant 
air, and the positive declaration, ‘‘ Of course I do.” 
If you pursued the matter further, and said, ‘* How do 
you interest yourself?” there would be no hesitation in 
saying, ‘‘ I always send them unless they are sick, and I 
see that they leave home in time to reach the schoolhouse 
at the proper hour.” Further questioning would reveal 
to the questioner the astonishing fact that they had but 
the most vague and chaotic ideas as to the life in the 
schoolroom, the studies their children are pursuing, the 
kind of training given, or its adaptability to the future 
of the child, the child’s talents or natural bent. Schools 
at present are adapted to display the beauty of certain 
systems of education, and results are shown by the 
averages, maintained at what a tremendous price the 
impaired and enfeebled physical powers of many of the 
finished (7) pupils testify. 

Societies may talk, individuals may grow eloquent, 
but until fathers and mothers realize the importance of 
educating children in harmony with their talents and 
the possibilities cf their future, but little will be accom- 
plished. 

Parents largely fee] that the hours from 9 A. m. to 
3 p.m. are hours that are free, in a large measure, from 
responsibility, because the Government had assumed the 
care of the child for that time and opened a place in 
which a child is put through a process that fits it to 
meet the future fully equipped. What this process is, 
how this result is accomplished, they never take the 
trouble to find out. 

If the parents meet their children’s teachers on the 


street they do not know them ; they have never crossed 
the sill of the building in which the majority of the 
waking hours of the child are passed, nor held five min- 
utes’ conversation with the person who controls the 
mental, moral, and physical destiny of their child in a 
large degree. 

Any conscientious teacher will welcome gladly an 
acquaintance with the parents of her pupils that will 
enable her to understand the home training, the dis- 
position, and the ambitions of the parents for the child's 
future. 

While the present public school system would prevent 
the teacher allowing more time to the study that would 
be most helpful to the individual pupil, and the omis- 
sion of the one that would be of least use in the future, 
she still can modify and have in view some other object 
than the one of averages. Eyery mother and father 
should visit a teacher at least once in the term. They 
should keep a close watch on the text-books, and a closer 
watch on the pupil, to discover in which direction the 
child’s interest lay. 

When certain studies are taken up rebelliously, or even 
reluctantly, some method should be invented or dis- 
covered to rouse a child’s interest in that study, so long 
as it is forced to continue it. 

The sense of personal responsibility cannot be too 
early developed, and the first opportunity to teach it 
practically comes in the schoolroom ; but it must be en- 
forced in the home by example as well as precept. If 
the school grade of a child requires a certain study that 
is not attractive, it is the parents’ opportunity to teach 
the child that duty is requiring from us constantly the 
doing and continued doing of that which is disagreeable 
and unpleasant, and that a pupil must do all that is re- 
quired in order to maintain a standard. The school 
life is so linked in with the home life that good results 
can only be obtained for the individual child when there 
is a perfect understanding between the heads of the two 
factors which make the sum of a child's success. 


CHATS ABOUT ART. 


SECOND PAPER. 
FRA ANGELICO.—1387-1455. 


HILE the oaks which were to build Columbus's 
ships were still saplings, there was born among 
the Tuscan hills a little boy who was christened Guido. 
There is no record of his boyhood. The place where 
he studied art, or who was his master, is not known. 
When twenty years old he and his brother entered the 
Monastery of St. Dominic—an order of preaching monks. 
The brothers received the names of Giovanni (John) and 
Benedetto, and were sent for their novitiate to Cortona, 
where are found the earliest traces of the great painter's 
work, with its promise of better things. When their 
pupilage ended, they returned to Fiesole, and spent 
eighteen years in the serene quiet of the old convent, built 
on @ sunny slope where the hedges are roses, and the 
vine and olive give a grateful shade. 

During these silent cloistered years Fra Giovanni per- 
formed Lis monastic duties with humble devotion. No 
doubt the young monk watched the sunset glow beyond 
Val d’Arno, and the changing lights and soft gloom over 
the beautiful city of Florence—the life and joy of Italy. 
Meanwhile, as he mused, heaven was filling his soul with 
its yeace and with the celestial visions of saints and 
angels, which he loved to repeat in their tender beati- 
tudes. In those days the monks, with exquisite 
skill, illuminated the margins of their parchment 
books with quaint fancies, and these are still seen 
under the glass cases of the great museums of the 
world. Giovanni's brush and pencil wrought, with 
infinite patience, golden saints, gorgeous kings, seraphs 
and angels, into these curiously minute illustrations, 
but we cannot to-day distinguish his touch from the 
others. The large pictures and panels painted at this 
time are only shadowy traditions, 

While John Gutenberg was finishing the types for 
that wonderful art of printing, soon and forever to dis- 
place the illuminated manuscripts of these patient 
monks, the Order of St. Dominic was allowed to return 
to Florence, whence they had been exiled for political 
reasons. It wasa joyful day when, in solemn proces- 
sion, the long train of monks, in black and white, with 
echoing psalms, carried their treasures and relics down 
from the hills of Fiesole to their new home, the Mon- 
astery of San Marco. It was only half finished, but it 
is supposed that Fra Giovanni began at once in the 
chapter-house to decorate the smooth white wall so dear 
to a painter’s imagination. With fine enthusiasm and a 
rare singleness of purpose he worked for the glory of 
God, for the honor of his order, for love of Florence—for 
patriotism and religion went handin hand. He painted 
as he prayed, out of pure devotion, scorning ever to re- 
ceive a bit of silver. He began every work upon his 
knees, appealing to God for inspiration, and refusing 
with gentle obstinacy to change his plan or receive sug- 
— others, lest he should be guilty of sacri- 


The face of this man, whose art was a part of his re- 
ligion, whose pure soul seems to have kept itself un 
spotted from the world, is a fitting frontispiece to your 
arta'bum. He soon won the name of Fra Angelico 
(angelic brother), and by ‘Ais name, not Guido, not Gio- 
vanni, has been the glory of San Marco, and the wonder 
of hisage. Itis not possible to determine the order of his 
work, but he probably devoted many years to beautify- 
ing his beloved San Marco, frescoing the wails 
and enriching the panels of the closet doors where the 
robes and sacred silver were kept. His pictures all 
show a tender religious fervor, like his own gentle spirit. 
His Christs never reveal the manly, majestic King of 
Saints, but always the meek and lowly sufferer for the 
sins of men. In the Uffizzi Gallery at Florence is one 
of his smaller works, a ‘* Coronation of the Virgin” (10),’ 
which represents the celestial Mother, with folded 
hands, in an attitude of deep humility even in her ex. 
altation, about to be crowned by her divine Son, and 
around them are grouped dignified saints, devout 
monks, popes, and cardinals, with stately nuns and 
angels, and over all the serene Sabbath peace that dwelt 
in his soul. You can see the faces better if you use a 
reading glassor magnifying glass in studying the photo- 
graphs. The border represents the golden frame that 
surrounded it as an altar-piece. Fra Angelico’s women 
and angels, with their long, sweeping lines of drapery, 


are 
** Daughters of the gods, divinely tal! 


And most divinely fair.’’ 


In the same gallery is a famous panel, the ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Great Tabernacle” (11). The twelve angels 
ranged round it show so dimly in the photograph, that 
to get an idea of their sweet, heavenly beauty, put the 
“* Angel with the Organ ” (15) and the ‘‘ Angel with the 
Trumpet ” (22) side by side on the next page of the art 
album. One of his noblest works in San Marco is in 
the Archbishop’s room—the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi” 
(27), with a weary, pathetic Christ in a niche over a lit- 
tle altar sunk in the wall. Many of the separate celis 
contain frescoes that show the master’s fervor and deli- 
cacy. It is interesting to remember that within a cent- 
ury the heroic soul of Savonarola struggled and gird- 
ed itself for the tragedy of martyrdom among these 
angels and celestial Marys ¢f Fra Angelico. Both men 
had the same aim—to serve God. The painter monk 
wrought in the cloister’s hush, singing softly as he 
prayed for beauty worthy his divine themes. The 
prophet monk stood undismayed before the angry pop- 
ulace, before the torture of the rack, and entered heaven 
through the gate of flame. 

The hooded friars no longer guard San Marce's doors 
from profaning feet, for it has been converted into the 
prosaic uses of a museum. To-day, the monk’s St. 
Peter over the door rebukes a gossiping tongue with 
warning finger on his lips; his rapt St. Dominic still 
clasps the crucifix, expressing the monastic tradition of 
sacrifice and devotion; and his angels, more ethereal 
than flesh and blood, still show their soft colors, though 
Fra Angelico’s hand has been cold in death four hun- 
dred years. — 

The Pope visited San Marco, and in 1445 invited a 
good friar to be archbishop, but the modest monk re 
fused the honor, not desiring torule men. A year later 
the Pope summoned him to Rome. He was about sixty 
years old, but he frescoed the Spanish Chapel at the Vat- 
ican with scenes from the lives of St. Lawrence and St. 
Stephen. He spent a few months painting, in the Ca. 
thedral at Orvieto, the most sublime of all his works, rep- 
resenting Christ as the Judge, surrounded with beauti- 
ful choirs of angels, and a wonderfully composed group 
of noble figures. He returned to Rome, painting with 
all the enthusiasm of youth, tranquil and serene to the 
last. He died without revisiting his dear San Marco, 
and was buried in Rome. Pope Nicholas VY. wrote his 
epitaph in Latin : 

** Not mine be the praise that I was a second Appelles, 
But that I gave all my gains to thine, O Christ! 
One work is for the earth, another for heaven. 
The city, the flower of Tuscany, bore me—John.”’ 


Rice-Fiour Paste.—Permit me to suggest that 
“boiled flour paste,” which is recommended in ‘‘ Chats 
About Art” in your issue of March 26, is by no means 
the most desirable for photographs, or for any papers. 
Many years ago a noted autograph collector showed me 
how to prepare the paste which he used for inlaying fine 
engravings, as well as for preserving manuscripts. He 
declared it to be more adhesive than starch or gum 
arabic (which is too brittle), and that it has the great 
merit of leaving no stain, as flour paste will certainly do. 
Rice flour boiled very slowly, in about the proportion of 
four parts of water to one of the flour, and when cold to 
be of the consistency of “‘ bandoline,” with a litile 
alum-water, has proved so tenacious that letters written 
close to the margin of each page, and therefore pasted 


1 The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, Boston, for the benefit of those making an art album 
according to the plan described in frst pape (Maroh 2%), 
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simply by the narrowest possible edge, have remained 
firmly fastened in my books for twenty-five years. 
M. H. A. 


GARDEN TALKS. 


By Mrs. M. J. PLuMsTEAD. 
1. 


PRING is here once more. To be sure, it is not the 
‘‘ gentle spring” that the poet wrote of, and the air 
is not ‘‘ ethereal mildness” yet—that will come later ; but 
the signs of springare here. In the country Nature has 
begun her spring cleaning. The April rain—her right- 
band helper—is washing field and meadow clean, ready 
for the flowers that will soon appear; helping the 
brooks clear their feet from the icy fetters that have held 
them quiet so Jong, so they can run merrily once more. 
The west wind is blowingthe leaves from the edges of 
the wood where hepatic.s and trailing arbutus will soon 
push up their tiny heads ; the trees are getting out their 
new spring costumes of green ; pussy willows have ap- 
peared in gray plush suics, and anemones and violets 
are making ready for a ‘‘ spring opening.” 

The children come in from school with—‘‘ Mother, 
can't we go for violets this afternoon?” When one is 
found (nestled close to Mother Earth, as if afraid to 
venture too far), a shout is raised that is echoed by the 
whole party. 

The children feel sure spring has come. In the gar- 
den the hardy bulbs are coming up ; snowdrop, crocus, 
tulip, and hyacinth are pushing up their green spires ; 
in the perennial bed, spots of tender green are seen where 
the hardy plants are venturing out. 

Spring has come in the garden. What shall we plant 
in our flower garden ? becomes a question of importance 
to every flower lover. Shall we have annuals or peren- 
nials or bedding plants? Shall we have beds on the 
lawn, or mixed flower-beds and borders’? It depends 
something on the room one has. Some of our most 
brilliant garden flowers come from seeds. If one has 
not had much experience in growing them it is well to 
begin with a few easily grown ones. If you want them 
early in the season you can gain two or three weeks by 
planting them in boxes in the house, or in the cold- 
frame. Any box not over four inches deep will ans» er 
the purpose. A light soil is best to plantin; make it 
fine by sifting through a bit of wire netting ; fill the box¢s, 
and press down compact ; water ; scatter the seed thinly ; 
if the size of phlox, or pansy seed, cover until out of sight, 
then take a plece of newspaper, doubled, tucking it in 
all round, and put in a warm place. No light is needed 
until the seeds are up ; if they aresmall, like petunia, do 
not cover at all, but lay the paper over. They will be- 
gin to come in a week or ten days; sometimes take 
longer. Don’t throw the dirt away or think the seed- 
man is a fraud. Sometimes seeds are a long time ger- 
minating. I have now some cyclamen plantsin bud 
nearly a year old, and two plants just putting out their 
second pair of leaves, having come up in the seed-pan 
months after the rest. Why ‘‘ this is thus” no one has 
been wise enough to find out. 

A cold-frame is a good place to start seeds in ; better 
than a hot-bed for beginners, «8 the latter, unless watched 
carefully, will burn the tender seedlings. Lest any one 
may be in the dark concerning cold-frames I will say it 
is simply a box of boards, without top or bottom, the 
back a little higher than the front, set on the ground in 
a@ sunny spotin the garden, facing south if possible. 
If it is made three by six feet in size the hot-bed sash 
will fit it, or it will do with an ordinary window sash. 
Make the soil fine, and plant directly in it the large 
seeds, the smal! ones in boxes set in the frame. 

After the seeds are up they need careful watching 
and watering When they have made three pairs of 
leaves they should be separated about an inch apart. 
This gives each plant room and makes them stocky. 
When the weather gets settled they can be transplanted 
into the permanent bed in the garden, It is well to re- 
member that the secret of success in growing annuals fs 
to make a good selection of seed ; to give them a rich 
soil to grow in; plenty of room to develop ; pinch, if 
necessary, for the good shape of the plant; keep weeds 
out; do not stir the soil when wet; keep faded flowers 
cut off, and do not let them go to seed—seed is chcap ; 
they will not bloom as freely, and will soon run out. 

Some annuals have a brief period of bloom, and then 
are done for the season. Some need petting, or a par- 
ticular spot or soll, in order to show off their beauties, 
but there are others that are sturdy, easy-to-be-entreated 
sort of annuals that will grow almost anywhere and 
continue to bloom a long time ; returninga hundred fold 
for the labor bestowed uponthem. To thisclass belong 
the aster, verbena, petunia, pansy, Chinese pinks, and 
others. For instance, take a paper of aster seed ; plant 
half in the cold frame the last of April, and transplant 
at the proper time into the garden ; give each one a foot 
of room in rich soil: plant the rest the middle of June. 
See how many plants you get, how many flowers from 
one plant, and see if a hundred-fold is too much to say. 


Take a paper of choice pansy seed ; plant half of it in 
April in the cold-frame, then transplant into the garden 
bed ; it cannot be too rich if well-rotted cow manure is 
used. If shaded a little in the middle of the day they 
will appreciate it. In a little while they will begin to 
bud. Pinch them off as fast as they come. Oh, yes! you 
can let them bloom if you wish for small flowers and 
have them soon run out, but if you wish for big flowers 
just give them a chance to make them. Keep the buds 
picked off until September, when the nights begin to 
grow cool, and from that time until hard frost you will 
see what the pansy is capable of. 

Meanwhile, during the hot weather, a mulch of hay 
(grass clippin.s are nice) will keep the roots moist, and 
plenty of water will cause them to grow large and stocky. 
Washing suds is good for them. More seeds can be 
planted in September ; as soon as large enough set out 
in a rich bed inside the cold-frame. Here they will 
grow and make good-sized plants before winter. The 
frame should face the south ; keep off the glass until 
severe cold weather. During winter, if a warm, sunny 
day comes, open the sash a little for air in the middle 
of the day. You can winter over your forget-me-nots, 
English é¢aisies, candytuft. Your pansies will bloom for 
Easter, and so on until hot weather. 

If you bave never grown a verbena from seed, you 
will be surprised at the vigor and size of the plant com- 
pared with those grown from cuttings that are offered 
for sale in the spring, a dozen little slips with one flower 
atop, that drag out a feeble existence all summer or die 
outright. A good healthy plant will cover two feet or 
more. 

I have found out one thing about them, and that is 
they do not like the morning sun to shine on the leaves 
when the dew ison them. If you have had verbenas 
rust—that is, the foliage look brown and rusty—just try 
a place this year where the sun does not touch them 
until the leaves are dry ; they want the sun the rest of 
the day, and wil! not do well without it. 

Some of the easily grown annuals are : sweet alyssum, 
candytuft, mignonette, -asters, scabiosa, ten weeks’ 
stocks, calliopsis, snapdragons, larkspurs, zinnias, Drum 
mond’s phlox, marigolds, Chinese and Japanese pinks, 
especially Eastern Queen and Crimson Belle. The 
marigolds have been greatly improved of late years ; 
the ‘‘ African Twilled” and ‘‘Gold Striped” are very 
showy. Tagetes signata pumila is a fine plant for a 
border ; foliage, fine ; flowers, small pure yellow, and 
borne in great abundance until frost. 

The calendulas, or pot marigolds, as they used to be 
called, make one of the showlest of beds, and bloom until 
frost. ‘‘C Meteor” isa lovely striped variety. Petu 
nia inimitable nana compacta is a lovely dwarf pe- 
tunia, about eight inches high and through ; is covered 
with smal] magenta flowers with white star; makes a 
good border for beds. 


DISINFECTION. 


R. JAMES K. THACHER, of New Haven, Conn., 

in one of his Emergency Lectures gives some most 

excellent suggestions for the disinfection of rooms and 
garments exposed to contagious diseases : 

“The man who wants to be in good health is best off 
athome. He can control his food best at home. If he 
has to go about, he must be careful, he must be shy of 
the drinking cups and water passed round in the cars, 
he must keep away from the town pump, and must be 
careful about filth in his immediate surroundings. Now 
for the person who has the infectious disease : Isolate 
him, if possible, in a clean room. There should be no 
carpet inthe room, nor any other useless decoration. 
There should be a place in the room for a wood fire. 
Your object is to prevent the contagion from going out 
of the room. If you find you have let a little conta- 
gion out, be sure to let no more out. The purification 
of the air in the room is to be accomplished principally 
by the large wood fire. The fire sends the germs up 
the chimney and burnsthem. Dusting and sweeping 
should be done wet. The nurse may remove her outer 
garment when she goes in and out. She would do well 
to wear a cap in the room to cover the hair, which is not 
easily disinfected. She should wash her hands in a dis- 
infecting solution, and should leave her handkerchief 
behind in the room, even if she leaves nothing else. In 
regard to the disinfecting of the dejections and exhala- 
tions. A solution of corrosive sublimate to-day seems 
to be the best, but there may be something better found 
to-morrow. A solution of one part of corrosive subli- 
mate, one part of permanganate of potash, and 500 parts 
of water should be mixed with the dejections, and allowed 
to stand for at least an hour. The clothes should be disin- 
fected with the corrosive sublimate also. The corrosive 
sublimate isa very poisonous body, and the clothes should 
be soaked in pure water to get rid of this poison. The 
disease germs are dead and won’t grow. Put theclothes 
under a faucet and let water run over them all night. 
After this the clothes are to be boiled and washed and 
treated as ordinary clothes. Things that are used in the 
room should be kept there as much as possible. The 


individual who has the disease recovers. After he has 
gone dowu from the hospital room the room must be 
disinfected. All the things which can be put into a tub 
with the corrosive sublimate solution—one part in 2,000 
—should be kept there all night. To disinfect the room, 
get a washtub, put several inches of water in it, put 
two bricks in the water on their sides, and set your pan 
of sulphur on the bricks. Fora room ten feet square 
you should burn three pounds of sulphur. Throw some 
hot coals on the sulphur and run out of the room. 
Before lighting the sulphur see that the room is tight. 
Stop up the fireplace and the keyhole and the cracks 
about the window. Let the room be Kept this way at 
least aday. Provide some way to open a window of the 
room without going in yourself. Take the things from 
the room and expose them to the air and let the sulphur 
get out of them.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be giad to receive questiona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


I read in last week's Christian Union * How they all did it."’ 
Having tried all of the means recommended by those ladies for 
cleaning black silk, I believe I have found a better way than 
any of theirs, and this is how [ did it 

I ripped up my old black silk dress, carried it to the kitchen, and 
shook off all threads and dust. Having placed upon the table a 
folded sheet, I laid on this my silk, taking one plece at a time and 
sponging carefully all over on both sides with clean hot water. I 
then turned the sheet over, that it might be clean and dry, and 
spread upon it the first piece of silk that was sponged, smoothing 
with my hands until nearly <iry,and then wound it around a thio 
piece of board (such as comes in rolls of new goods). I wound 
all of my silk on this board, then pinned over it a piece of black 
cambric, placed the roll upon a table. where it was left to dry 
over night. On shaking out the next day the silk was found to 
be smooth, and more dike new silk than it could have been had 
it been stiffened and ironed. 

TO RESTORE BLACK CRAPE. 


Wind the crape around a stick, and hold it over boiling water 
until thoroughly steamed through. Leave on the stick until 
quite dry. 

lam embroidering a cover for a pine-needle pillow. Can you 
inform me through the columns of Hints and Questions from 
what kind of pine tree the needles are procured? I do not find 
any one able to answer my question § I suppose it is a particu- 
lar kind of pine that is used for this purpose. It is sald to be 
healing and strengthening to weak lungs. 

We do not know that the virtues attributed to the pine 
needles are limited to any particular kind of pine, but the 
pine tree proper is intended, not tbe spruce, fir, larch, 
cedar, etc., which are often in common parlance called 
** pines.”’ 


Can you tell me when the marriage service was instituted? I 
think we find no ceremony or service spoken of anywhere in the 
Bible. READER. 

From “time immemorial ’’ there have been some “ 
monies’? connected with marriage, but as ‘‘of old the 
modes of getting a wife were the same with those of acquir- 
ing any other species of property—captare, gift, or sale,’’ the 
ceremonies were no other than those which were necessary 
to complete the sale, secure the gift, or make the capture. 
When first there entered into the relation a religious ele- 
ment it is not easy to ascertain ; and when first the parties 
themselves, and not their parents, began to make the ar- 
rangements. An inquiry intu the curious rites and customs 
surrounding marriage in the past is very interesting, and 
reveals much that is quaint and odd, and even now a com- 
parison of the laws regarding marriage in the different 
civilized countries is very full of interest. ‘‘ Insome places 
the old names for ‘ law’ and ‘ marriage’ are interchangeable,”’ 
and it is said that marriage “is one of the leading bases of 
law,’’ and “‘ that around it laws first began to grow.”’ 

One of the three forms of marriage among the ancient 
Romans was celebrated by sacrificing an ox and the break- 
ing of a wheaten cake by a priest, to be partaken of by the 


spouses. 


Considering the universality of the use of the potato, it is 
greatly abused. God and the farmer send to us well-made 
potatoes, and our cooks spoil them. Potatoes from the 
same hill will be, under different management, yellow, 
soggy, Waxy lumps, and snowy, powdery balls, pleasant to 
look upon and delicious to eat. 

A good baked potato is a great delicacy, but the ordinary 
thing served up under that name is either burnt to a crisp, 
or sbriveled and withered. A baked potato is utterly 
ruined by a few moments of overdoing, or standing after it 
is done. ‘‘ That which at the right moment was plump 
with mealy richness, a quarter of an hour later sbrivels 
and becomes watery ;’’ and it is in this state baked potatoes 
are most frequently served. Next to bread, the potato is 
the greutest dependence we have in the larder, and a reform 
in cooking it would greatly improve our meals. 


Will you please inform me where I can find a poem entitled 
“June Dying’? Ido not know the author’s name, and can re- 
member but one stanza, as follows: 

“ The whistle clear of the mother quail 
To the mead-lark is replying: 
And the crickets croon that beautiful June— 
Beautiful June is dying.” 
Yours, C.J.E. 

P. 8.—Also, where can I procure some cheap edition of the 

Rubdalyat of Omar Khayy4m ? 


We do not know. The poem, “ The Rubdiyat,”’ is, we be- 
lieve, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 75 cents. 


Why is the hare used as an emblem of Easter? Please give an 
old subscriber any information possible. 


We find no authority for its use, nor explanation of it. 


‘ 
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A LITTLE BOY’S SERMON. 


RM ONS are not very attractive to you, and you 
always ‘‘skip” them in The Christian Union, even 
if very good sermons are preached in its columns. This 
time you will read a sermon because it is, evenif it was 
found in a newspaper, a true stery. This must be a 
sermon, because it has a text—‘‘ I keep my body under :” 
Little Bertie Blynn had just finished his dinner. He 
was in the cozy library, keeping still for a few minutes 
after eating, according to his mother’s rule. She got it 
from the family doctor, and a good rule it is. Bertie 
was sitting in his own rocking-chair before the pleasant 
grate fire. He had in his hand two fine apples—a rich 
red and a green. His father sat at a window reading a 
newspaper. Presently he heard the child say : ‘ Thank 
you, little master.’ Dropping his paper he said: ‘I 
thought we were alone, Bertie. Who was here just 
now ? ‘Nobody, papa, only youand I.’ ‘ Didn't you 
say justnow, ‘‘ Thank you, little master?”’ The child 
did not answer at first, butlaughed ashy laugh. Soon 
he said: ‘I'm afraid you'll laugh at meif I tell you, 
papa.’ ‘ Well, you have just laughed, and why mayn't 
I?’ ‘But I mean you'll make fun of me.’ ‘ No, I 
won't make fun of you ; but perhaps I'll have fun with 
you. That will help us digest our roast beef.’ ‘I'll tell 
you about it, psps. I had eaten my red apple, and 
wanted to eat the green one, too. Just then I remem- 
bered something I learned in school about eating, and I 
thought one big apple was enough. My stomach will 
be glad if I don’t give it the green one to grind. It 
seemed fora minute just as if it said to me, ‘ Thank 
you, little master; but I know I said it myself.’ 
‘Bertie, what is it Miss McLaren has been teaching 
about eating?’ ‘Shetold us to be careful not to give 
our stomachs too much food to grind. If we do, she 
says it will make bad blood, that will run into our 
brains and make them dull and stupid, te that we can’t 
get our lessons well, and perhaps give us headaches, too. 
If we give our stomachs just enough work todo they will 
give us pure, lively blood that will make us feel bright 
and cheerful in school. Miss McLaren says that some- 
times, when she eats too much of tomething that she 
likes very much, it seems almost as if her stomach 
moaned and complained ; but when she denies herself 
and doesn’t eat too much it seems as if it were thankful 
and glad.’ ‘ That’s as good preaching as the minister's, 
Bertie. What more did Miss McLaren tell you about 
this matter” ‘She taught us a verse one day about 
keeping the soul on top. That wasn’t just the words, 
but it’s what it meant.’ At this papas paper went 
suddenly right up before his face. When, in a minute, 
it dropped down, there wasn’t any laugh on his face as 
he said : ‘ Weren't these the words: ‘‘ I keep my body 
under”?’ ‘Oh, yes! that was it ; but it meana just the 
same. If I keep my body under, of course my soul is 
on top.’ ‘ Of course it is, my boy. Keep your soul on 
top, and you'll belong to the grandest style of man that 
walks the earth.’” 


THE GOLDEN MOON. 


By Epwarp IREN&US STEVENSON. 
VIL. 
COLONEL CONSTANTINE’S LAST APPEARANCE, 


T was dusk by the time the ‘‘ Lovely Anna,” the 
‘* Surprise,” and the ‘‘ Duckling ” reached the wharfs 
at East Belleport. 

Dennis was suffering the severest pain by this time, 
and the least motion added to historture. Mr. Jerrold 
and the rest helped him out of the boat, and the Judge 
ran hastily up the dock fora vehicle of some kin1, in 
which Dennis was driven home with Norton and his 
father. 

‘For goodness’ sake, boys,” exclaimed Mr. Burrage, 
‘* Jet this be a lesson to allof you! I won’tsay anything 
further to Leigh or any of you, more than the reminder 
that you endangered your lives, and have been fearfully 
excited, over absolute foolishness—a shadow. Next 
time take your pérents into your confidences, and let 
them chase the shadow with you.” 

Just as the group turned the corner leading to the 
Court-House and the Square, Cyrus remarked that a 
crowd was gathered at some distance beyond, with lan- 
terns and torches. 

‘‘ Let’s hurry along,” safd Pennington ; “it’s right in 
our direction. An accident, perhaps!” And Pen and 
Cyrus darted ahead. 

The crowd proved to be made up of all the rag-tag 
and idleness of the Port, with a good spriukling of fish- 
ermen and stray passers, who were all packed together. 
An open carriage stood by the curb. Loud laughter, 
now end then, and the tones of some one with a gift for 
haranguing out of-doors, reached the lads’ ears next. 
But they gave vent to their own exclamations of dismay 
when they recognized John Appleget, the Port consta- 


ble, with a prisoner under his stalwart arm, standing 
patiently in the midst of the throng. 

The prisoner was Colonel Constantine. 

“Ob, dear, what now!” Pen gasped to Cyrus. 
** Where are Leigh and 1.is father ?” 

Even in the uncertain light the boys noticed that the 
mysterious military man seemed the worse for wear 
since their last—and first—encounter. His uniform was 
torn and muddy, his hatr a tangle, and he looked un- 
shaven and as commonplace as some theatrical supernu- 
merary walking abroad in stage costume. 

‘* But, you see, gentlemen,” he was proclaiming in a 
louder voice—‘‘ and I depend upon you to preserve the 
confidence inviolate, except for your own bi nefits—the 
‘Yankee Bride’ knew nothing of that sumptuous cargo. 
Captain Gladd, of the ‘ Golden Moon,’ accordingly —”’ 

‘Oh, gracious !” cried Cyrus, in a half-whisper to 
Harkness. ‘‘It’s he, of course, and he’s telling the 
whole place this time, cats, dogs, and all, the very story 
he let us into with such secrecy. Ugh! The old fraud !’ 

‘Don't speak so of the poor gintleman,” came the 
voice of a stout Irishwoman who had overheard Barras’« 
words. ‘It seems he’s clane out of his poor old head 
this tin year! It’s himself that was cunning to get 
away from his keepers !"’ 

“Will you kindly inform me who this unfortunate 
man is, and where he came from ?” Mr. Burrage asked 
quietly of Gartz, the expressman, who had reigned up 
his horse by the edge of the Colonel's audience, and was 
calling out something to Appleget. 

“Why, you see, sir,” replied Gartz, respectfully, while 
the three boys stood arm in arm, staring now at him and 
now at the Colonel, ‘‘ he’s from Washingtonville, clear 
back of Hawk's Hill, where his folks have a splendid 
place, I'm told, and have ta‘en the best of care of him. 
His name’s Boldstone ; old and rich connection, I un- 
derstand, und had gran‘fathers that fit into the Revolu- 
tion. An’ this old gentleman's been a great scholar in 
his day, and used to read and study so much about the 
Revolutionary War and the naval fights and the giner- 
als and camps that he became fairly crazy about ‘em 
years ago. Appleget tays that he wrote a long kind of 
a history of the war and the sea-fights ; a puttin’ into it 
any quantity o’ battles and doin’s and folks that never 
had no existence—'cept in his own poor head. But if 
any o’ bis sons or daughters dared to say that what he'd 
writ wasn’t true, why, he'd storm and rage about like 
an old tornado.” 

What glances and nudges were already being ex- 
changed between Pen and Cyrusand Leigh! Already 
the final disclosure of the day seemed to be understood, 
in advance. They were prepared for any commonplace- 
ness now. 

‘* But, you see,” continued Gartz, who was somewhat 
proud of his gifts as aconcise story-teller, ‘‘ he finally 
got so queer, what with his talkin’ an’ his dressin’ up in 
sech clothes as them he’s got on now—tbat belonged to 
his grandfather, old Colonel Constantine Boldstone—” 

Gracious !” exclaimed Cyrus. 

—‘‘ Tnat they felt obliged to take keer o’ his property 
for him, an’ shut him up home, private-like, with aman 
to watch him ; and just when they decided to do that 
the old fellow capped the climax by gettin’ it into his 
head that he wasn’t himself, but that he was this very 
old gran’father, the Colonel, that Appleget kin tell you 
more about than I kin! He's managed to give his 
keeper tbe slip twice since they had him watched and 
kept under lock and key ; but he hasn’t done it lately, 
until last week, when he sneaked out one afternoon, 
dressed just like be is now, sword an’ all. He'd sense 
enough to pack a little kind of a satchel full o’ provisions. 
He set out an’ must have walked ten miles the first night, 
until he struck a blind path in the woods, that fetched 
him straight across the mountains and down to the Jake 
shore yonder.” Gartz pointed just in the direction of 
the waving clump of tall pines and elms and Hawk's 
Hill. 

‘‘And what have his people been doing ?” inquired 

Mr. Burrage, anxious that the trio of lads should there 
and then hear out the last paragraphs of a history which 
meant so much more to them than Gartz knew, or ever 
would know. The faces of the quartet were indeed a 
study at present. Mr. Burrage could hardly keep his 
own straight as he observed them. 
' “Why, they contrived to track him somehow. It 
seems hed often visited the lake here when he was 
younger and sensibler. He used to be very learned in 
all the old war stories about the hill, too. So Clinton 
Stone, bis keeper, and his son-in-law telegraphed over 
here, and they came over themselves early this morning. 
They got Appleget and rowed down to where the path 
I've spoke of came out by the shore. They had to be 
careful, for he’s cunnin’—terrible cunnin’. But they 
found him, sure enough, half-starved, with his bag of 
victuals empty. Wheredo you think he'd been livin’ ? 
In the boller of one o those big pines that’s a-growln’ 
close inside the beach. There’stwo of ‘em there big 
enough to hold a couple o’ men easy, an’ he slipped out 
of one while they was standin’ on the other side of it. So 
they collared him.” 


** We never once thought of looking at the trunks of 
those big pines to see if they were hollow,” murmured 
Cyrus, in disgust unspeakable. *‘Oh, what will Dennis 
Jerrold say to this when we tell him °” 

Gartz continued - ‘‘ Without making any trouble the 
old man came quietly along with Appleget and the 
others, and the three came into the village this after. 
noon. There was a delay about the carriage sent for, 
so they’ve kept him entirely still in the station house, 
and now they’re goin’ to drive him back across country 
to Washingtonville. To look at bis eyes and face, and 
hear his easy way of speskin’, you’d really never think 
he was out of his mind a bit. He talks on most ordinary 
subjects perfectly patural-like, but any moment be's 
likely to begin to spout Revolutionary dolin’s, and then 
he'll spin, spin—such queer stories—that he likely 
makes up as he goes along! Hullo—excuse me, Mr. 
Burrage, but I see the carriage is ready for ‘em, and I 
want to speak to Appleget before they start. Good-by, 
boys.” Gartz chirped to his horse and rattled off. 

The boys and Mr. Burrage walked on in silence. Mr. 
Burrage struggled with hisamusement, and contrived to 
ask, quietly, ‘‘ Well, friends, does the Investigation 
Company feel that there is much of a field of work left 
for its activities ? All things comes to those who wait, 
you know !’ 

The stockholders murmured some inaudible replies. 
As they passed the telegraph office 'he carriage contain. 
ing ‘‘ Colonel Constantine” and his captors overtook 
them and halted a moment, probably for his son-in. 
law to step out and forward adispatch home. The 
Colonel leaned out of the window, and his glances fell 
upon the three boys, who stood in the strong light, star- 
ing at him one jostant. He was not declalming, and 
his full, dark eyes were fully as calm in their ear. 
nest expression as on a previous encounter; but they 
did not offer the slightest recognition to his former 
confidants. It was plain that he knew them not, 
poor fellow! Possibly the reader may care to be 
told that it was his last escapade. The Colonel died 
in course of the next winter at Washingtonville, and 
among his papers lay a manuscript, dated about a month 
before the adventure of the boys below Hawk's Hill, 
containing a long and detailed history of the apocryphal 
*‘Golden Moon,” and aninventory of her contents, 
with much more information concerning that imaginary 
chapter of our American Revolutionary history—show- 
ing that of all the poor “Colonels’’ delusions the 
‘*Golden Moon” had been the one deepest fixed in his 
bemuddled intellect. Full of it, he had come suddenly 
upon the lads that afternoon, and probably long after 
their departure he had been huddled contentedly in 
his pine tree shelter, reveling in visions of recovered 
trevsure or other fancies just as satisfactory to that 
cracked and crazy brain. 


It took the fuur boys all of the ensuing week to recover 
from the excitement and strain upon their young nerves 
which had been going on for so many days. Dennis's 
arm knit closely, but his autumn holidays were rulned, 
of course. Cyrus was especially kind to the invalid, and 
spent long hours with him. Somehow Cyrus felt that 
he had helped the folly of the ‘‘ Moon” along more than 
any of the rest. It gave his pride a sound lesson. They 
could not discuss the affair for months without abusing 
themselves for their credulity. Butit taught them al! 
that there are few secrets or mysteries which a bov had 
best not share with his father, even at the expense of a 
broken promise. The four ads bad only one satisfac. 
tion in their mortification—matters were so arranged 
that nobody koew of their adventure and undertaking 
except themselves and their four home circles. Even 
the torpedo made no noise in the gossip of East Belle- 
port. If any confidential friend got wind of the effair 
he was so pledged that he would not think of betraying 
the funny story. 

Oh, no, nota bit of it! Don't dare infer that what I 
preached boldly a few chapters back lam warping 
about now, 80 as to excuse a first-class breach! I have 
Dennis’s express permission! 

[THE END.] 


DAISY’S BIRTHDAY. 
By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 


AISY is a little girl who lives in Providence, R. I., 

and I suppose some of the children who read this 

story will laugh, and say: “Oh, my! How funny ' 

We knew all about this in the time of it. It was little 
Daisy Vineron, you know !” 

Long before Christmas Daisy had been saying, very 
wisely: ‘‘I ‘spect to have a sled, Trismas, and a wax 
doll.” And she called one day on her sister Lou, who 
was just married, and told her she ‘ ’spected the doll 
would have a pink dress,’’ and she confided to her 
brother Tom, Lou’s busband, that she “ 'spected the 
sled to be a green one.”’ So, of courte, it happened that, 
among the many gifts on the Vineron Christmas tre, 
Daisy found the expected sled and doll. She was de- 
lighted, and danced about like a fairy; but, as she 
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loaded her sled with her presents, she sald, with a little | 


sigh of regret : ‘‘ Here’s my doll and oranges and candy 
and pop-corn balls and an A BC book, but I 'spected 
somefing else.” 

It was in vain they all coaxed. Daisy kept her own 
counsel in her own curly head. She often said, how- 
ever: ‘‘It is stwange, because it is somefing I need so 
much.” 

On New Year's Day anotber deluge of presents came 
to surprise the dainty pet. There was a white kitten, 
with a blue ribbon round its neck ; a pair of white mit- 
tens, with ~wan's down around the top; a satin hood 
trimmed with swan’s-down, and, best of all, Daisy 
thought, one for the wax doll just like ft. 

‘They are beau'ful,” said Dalsy, ‘‘ and I fank you, 
but they wasn’t what I ’spected. I ‘spected someting 
else—somefing that I need very much.” 

Daisy had heard her mamma say, ‘‘I1 do hops the 
children, in buying gifts for me, will remember my 
needs this year, for I need certain articles very much.” 
Daisy was coaxed again by brother Tom and by all the 
other brothers and sisters in vain, She wouldshake her 
sunny bead and purse up her cherry lips, and say, ‘‘ It’s 
stwange that you can’t see for yourselves what [ need.” 

The weeks rolled by untill the spring days came, when 
the tle! and mittens and hocd were laid away for an- 
other wintcr. 

‘Daisy's birthday comes this week,” said Lou, one 
pleasant May Sunday afternoon, when all the fatnily 
were gathered for lunch before returning to church and 
Sunday-scbool. 

‘Ia it?” cried Daisy, in excitement. ‘‘ Don’t they 
give fings to good little girls on their birfdays ?” 

“Certainly,” said Tom. ‘‘ What would you like to 
have, little one?” ~* 

They all suppressed their smiles, thinking the wee 
darling'’s secret was out now, but she shook her head 
gravely as usual. 

‘* There is one fing I need,” she said ; ‘‘ and ‘cause I'm 
afraid you baven't thought yet what it is I will write 
you a letter about i., and that won't be just quite the 
same as if I told it, ’cos mamma said she didn’t fink it 
was very nice to tell what you wanted.” 

Getting a sheet of paper and a pencil, Daisy sat down 
by mamma's desk, and scribbled away until the little 
zigzag lines covered one whole page. This she banded 
to Tom, saying, very politely, as her mamma did some- 
times, when she bad a family letter interesting 1 all: 
‘* Read it aloud, please, Tom, dear.” So the laughing 
young man read : 

‘Dear Ton, | wish you would bring mea little black- 
and tan dog named Pedro.” 

‘Isn't such a word in it!” cried Daisy, so Tom 
passed the letter to her papa, who read : 

“‘IT would like a pair of ear-rings like Kitty Lee's.” 

“No,” said Daisy, ‘‘ I s' posed you could read writing, 
papa.” 

The paper was passed around the room, each one of 
the large family reading it differently, but of the fans, 
parasols, chairs, lockets, bracelets, dolls, white mice, 
and rabbite, Daisy each time said, ‘‘ No.” When the 
paper got round to Tom again Duisy took it from his 
hand with an expression of supreme disgust and looked 
it over. 

“It is just as fine lovely writing as ever was," she 
said; ‘‘ But I never shall tell if you can’t read it your- 
selves, when I have written tea-set, fev-sef, TEA-SET, an 
plain as day all over it ;’ and away she ran upstairs in a 
huff. 

She bad no idea that her long-treasured secre: was out, 
and said, petulantly, as a shout of laughter fellowed ber 
fiying steps, ‘‘ I don't fink it’s nice a bit to always laugh 
when I get vexed.” 

When, on her birthday morning, she found a doll’s 
chair, table, and tea-set in the bay window of the break. 
fast-room, she said, *‘ I should like to know who it was 
that fought and ‘membered what I've needed and ‘specied 
ever since a dreat while before Trismus day.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Niceces : 

AM going to join a club, and I want you to join with 

me. I do not know exactly how | shall comply 
with the reyuirements, but I will find out, as I want 
you to, just what is deman:led of us, and then we will 
do ft. Itis called the Chautauqua Town and Country 
Club, so you tee it may take in everybody who lives 
either in the town orin the country. Any ove van join it 
on any day of the year. ‘ Itis for boys and girls, young 
men and young women, at home, in town, at school, in 
theshop, on tbe farm, in the house, or out-of-doors "—7f 
they wish * to know eometbing, and be something, and 
do something.” IL should like to know if there is any 
one of you who does not need tuat? They call it a 
‘garden school,” and it bas a great many teachers— 
teachers who know all about dogs, birds, ducks, rabbits, 
fish, every plantand useful creature cn the farm or in 
the water. 1 noticed the circular does not say anything 
about silk-worms ; but if we join we will do one thing: 


we will ask those teachers some questions that will puz- | 


zle them, won't we ? The work required—for the study 
which we do we must accompany by some work—will 
nottake very much time ; it will take regular, persistent 
attention every day for a little time, for at least a month. 
To quote from the circular which I bave in my hand, 
and which I want you te send for, the work may be the 
care of a horse, a dog, a bird, some chickens, pigeons, or 
even carp ina pond. It may be the planting of some 
corn, some lettuce in a frame, tlowers in a garden or in a 
tlower-pot, testing some seeds, or the care of a geranium 
in raisin-boxes. | judgethere sre more than 125 dif- 
ferent things you may choose to do, and you will be 
helped in the doing of them. We must hurry up, too, 
for there is to be a celebration day in Jure, which we 
must be in time to havea partin. The only expense 
for the teaching will be twenty-five cents a year, and I 
a‘lvise you to immediately send to Miss K. F. Kimball, 
Plainfield, N. J., for such a circularas I have, and then 
assoon as you get the circular fill out the blank and 
send your twenty-five cents to ber, that your name may 
be enrolled in the club. Iam afraid I shall be rather a 
poor scholar, but I will»make a great effort to be reg- 
ular in whatever work I undertake, and we will have a 
little private confessional report to one another if we are 
not as regular and persistent in our work as we ought to 
be. The headquarters of this club is ‘at Houghton 
Farm, one of the most beautiful places | ever saw, and 
it !s worth a good deal to have an opportunity of visit- 
ing sucha place. If you become a member of theclub 
you will be welcome to visit Houghton Farm, and see 
how beautifully they do their work there. Now I am 
going to tear off the blank on my circular, fill it out, and 
mail it, as I have told you to do. Now 1 wonder how 
many of you will join with me! 


Ciinton, Iowa. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write. I want tobe one nieces. CanI? My 
mother takes The Christian Union, so I read the letters for 
you and from you. I go to schoo), and like It very much. I like 
my teacher, too. When you wasa girl didn't you like to go to 
school? You must not think I am very old, for lam only seven 
years. I havea dog; I havea kitty, too, ard donot know how 
many dolls I am going to play the letter game with mamma, 
80 [ must close. Mamma and papa are eating supper. 

Good-by. Grace T. 


This is a very well written letter for such a little girl. 
I wonder if you beat mamma. 


CLINTON. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I was surprised and pleased to recelve a letter from you, be- 
cause I did not think you cared enough for your nephews to 
write tothem. 

1 certainly want to continue to be one of your family of 
nephews and nieces, and I do not want you to drop me. I 
have three colts and a pony. I was up at Sabula last summer. 
Irodemy pony up. Itis only twenty miles from here. I hada 
splendid time, and stayed three days Two of our co.ts are 
spotted, and they are beauties. 

I have a pair of skates that I skated with for the first time on 
Thankagiving Day. The Mississippi where we live is frozen over, 
but it is so rough that we bows cannot skate on It, 

About three Inches of snow fell on the night of the 10th of De. 
cember, and a good many sleds were out yesterday, and lots of 
sleighs to-day. 

I am glad Christmas Is so near, for we shall have good sleigh- 
ing for Santa Claus. Good-by. 

Your loving T. 

This morning a few tlakes of snow fell, and the chil. 
dren and the crown people sald, in different ways, *‘ Ob, 
dear ! is the snow never going to stop *”’ Now your let- 
ter, which has been, like the crocus bulbs, hiding away 
all winter, pops its head out to show how differently we 
feel about snow in December and April. 


January 6. 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not been attending school since last spring, as my health 
is not very good. As soon as the spring weather comes we are 
going to move to a town ten miles from here, where we will have 
an acre of ground, with lots of fruit on it. lam going to havea 
garden and attend to marketing the frult, etc. We will keeps 
horse. and perhaps a cow, so it will be nearly as nice as living in 
the country. I am eighteen years old; so by the time I am of 
age, will have learned to make my living off of a broad acre. 

This letter is not for publication. Yours truly, Cc. 

What a contrary sort of a body lam! So many let- 
ters that are sent to me for printing I do not think ita 
very good plan to print, and here is a letter which ‘‘1s 
not for publication,” and yet I want to publish it; but 
I show you only a part of it. 

This is such a very good plan of C.’s that I hope it 
will suggest to other boys a wise use of time and land. 
Boys can accomplish a great deal in the hours out of 
echool if they mean to doit. I have just seen a sturdy 
fellow of fifteen, who is employed by a farmer and 
given his board for the work be can do before and after 
school. He does not waste bis time; neither does he 
appear overworked or hurried. (Quitea patch of ground 
can be cultivated by two hours a day of good steady 
work, and there are few school-boys who cannot spare 
that time out of these long days. The trouble is in the 
lack of steadiness. ()ne day's work is neglected. It does 
not seem very disastrous, but is the entering of the thin 
end of a wedge of neglect, which needs no beetle to 
drive it as it grows larger, and finally destroys the work 
altogether. [}.ysare not to be blamed when they are 
young for not possessing this power of steady, persever- 


ing industry. It is one of the qualities which requires 
development. The thing they are to be blamed for is 
their unwillingness to have it developed, and they have 
to suffer more than they need to suffer {n the process of 
learning It. Any boy who has made up his mind to 
accomplish something needs no master. He may need 
a teacher and a helper to guide and direct him, but he 
has become master of himself. And one of the surest 
ways to teach a boy to manage himself {fs to give him 
regular work every day, and hold him responsible for {ts 
accomplishment. A boy who assumes that work him- 
self has already advanced a long way toward manilt- 
ness. 

In “‘ old times” boys were required to do more every. 
day work than they are now. Perhaps they did too 
much then ; perhaps they do not do enouch now. It re. 
quires care and attention to see that the ‘‘ chores” are 
done when they are intrusted to a boy, and many a 
father is not willing to give the time and thought neces- 
sary to it; he will rather do the work himself or hire a 
man todo it. I hope C.’s example will induce others of 
my nephews to learn to make a living off of the soil. 


Hartrorp, Vt., March 23, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I saw what you put In the Writing-Desk about boys and giris 
telling you what they do and play, instead of what or how 
much they study : and although I am fond of studying and read- 
ing, I am also fond of amusements. 

In winter, up here in the country, I skate on the river and 
ponds, slide down hill on the traverses, snow-bal!, play hide-and- 
coop in the barns on thehay, etc. Is the spring we have splen- 
did times, being Invited to farmhouses to sugar off. About the 
first of May the arbutus and hepaticas come, and then we go off 
in the woods to find them ; this is great fun. We usually have very 
warm summers, but our autumns are beantiful. In September 
we have blackberries, raspberries, and blueberries, which of 
course grow wild, and then I go berrying. Last summer a farmer 
invited myself and two other girls to come up in his black- 
berry pasture and get all the blackberries we wanted ; so one 
morning we started out early, with the horse and a lot of pails, 
and went up there ; between us we picked seven or elght quarts 
of blackberries, and at noon, when we came down from the 
field to the farmhouse, we found that bis wife had a whole 
pitcher of milk ready for us to drink ; and as we were hot and It 
was cool, it tasted good. 

I have a horse, or it is rather the family horse, which I drive a 
great deal. 

I am fourteen years old, and if some people think I am too old 
to slide down bill, why, I don’t ; do you think so, Aunt Patience ’ 

I am afraid this letter is very long, but I think you will ex. 
cuse It. Yours truly, Annie L. M. 


It was quite a disappointment to me this spring that 
I could not tee the process of making maple sugar, but 
spring delayed her coming, so that although I was in a 
famous ‘‘ sugaring” place just when the work ought to 
begin, there was no sap running before | had to como 
home. I do not think you are too old to slide down 
hill if you do it at proper times and in proper places. 
Many ladylike people, much older than you, find great 
pleasure in coasting and tobogganing, and it is one of 
the aclvantages ¢f living in the country that such sports 
ure possible. 


Hics Barpusg, N. J. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have never written to The Christian | nion before, but I have 
become very much interested in your nieces’ letters, so I write 
to see if I may be allowed to write,too. I have four sisters, 
two of whom are married. I am thirteen years old, and go to 
school every day. I like school very much. I study geography, 
history, arithmetic, reading, spelling, and grammar. History is 
my favorite study. The scenery is lovely here, there are so 
many hills. My chosen playmate and I have lovely times in the 
summer vacation, rambling over them. 

Yours affectionately, Jeests F. 


Cannot you tell us more about your rambles ? What 
do you find to interest you on the hills ? 


Bioomimnapare, Van Buren County, Mich., March 30, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You asked your nephews and nieces to write about games. I 
know some games that I like to play. One of them is called 
“ No Fair Moving.”’ One person blinds and counts ten aloud, 
and then says, “ No fair moving."" The others of the party bide 
while she is counting ten, and when she says, * No fair moving,” 
they have to stand where they are and can't move, no matter 
how near she comes. She has to find them with her eyes shut. 
The first one that is caught has to blind. Another game is 
called “ Ruth and Jacob.” It is something like “ Blind Man's 
Buff." The party forme a ring; one biinds and chooses one out 
of the ring to catch. The one who blinds says “ Ruth” if it’sa 
girl he is trying to catch ; and if a boy, she says ** Jacob.” and 
the other says the word which the one biinding don't say. If 
the one blinding is a girl, she has to choose & boy ; If a boy, he 
chooses a girl. When the one biinding catches the other. this 
one chooses one out of the ring to catch. Those catching and 
being caught cannot go outside the ring while catching and 
being caught. I like to play both of these games very much, but 
perhaps others would not like them as well. I fear I am writing 
too long a letter, so I will close. Your niece, Grace E. A. 


The cousins must thank you for describing the games 
eo well. It is a difficult thing to do. 


Dear Aunt Patience: Brook yn, April 12, 1885. 


I thought I would write you a little letter. I am eight years old, 
and my birthday comes in November. | like to go to the coun- 
try and play In the woods and go fishing, rowing, sailing, and 
bathing. I like bathing very much, and we have a great lot of 
funin the water. The country is ninety eight and one-quarter 
miles from Brooklyn. I would like to be one of your nephews, 
if you will let me. your nephew, E. N 


Ab! you are a wise boy to like the country so. [am 
glad you know just how far you have to go to get to it. 
A ffectionately, 


AunNT PATIENCE, 


Fk 
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@UNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
THEIR COST. 


OW cheap are the things which are bought and sold, 
The beautiful things which the hands can hold, 
Whatever is purchased with silver and gold. 


The merchants are calling and filling their rooms 
With jewels and laces and rarest perfumes, 
And wonderful webs from the Indian looms. 


The price of the treasures is small, as they say ; 
For dollars and cents, are exchanged every day 
The furs of the North-land, the silks of Cathay. 


But, oh! the rare things which can never be brought 
From far-away countries, but still must be sought 
Through working and waiting and anguish of thought ! 


The patience that comes to the heart, as it tries 
To hear, through all discord and turbulent cries, 
The songs of the armies that march to the skies ; 


The courage that fails not, nor loses its breath 
In stress of the battle, but smilingly saith, 
‘*T’]] measure my strength with disaster and death ;’’ 


The love that through doubting and pain will increase ; 
The longing and restlessness, calmed into peace 
That is perfect and satisfied, never te cease— 


These, these are the dear things. No king on his throne 

Can buy them away from the poor and unknown 

Who make them, through labor or anguish, their own. 
—[Mrs. M. H. Gates, in The Examiner.’’ 


PAUL’S SOCIAL ETHICS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T is impossible, within the limits allowed for such 
papers as these, to give any full interpretation and 
application of the teaching of the Apostle Paul in the 
first thirteen verses of the sixth chapter of Ephesians. 
To attempt this would be to attempt to condense at least 
four chapters of ethics and one or two of theology into 
a column and a half. I shall consider only nine verses ; 
and these only very briefly. For these nine verses con- 
tain the principles which should determine the duties of 
parents to children and children to parents ; of masters 
to servants and of servants to masters. Thus they at 
least suggest the solution of a part of the two greatest 
problems of our modern life—the question of the family, 
and the question of labor, or the duties of industrial 
classes to each other. It must suffice here to simply 
designate these principles, without attempting to apply 
them to the problems now in hand at any length. 
1. CHILDREN: oOBEY YOUR PARENTS. This is 
right—that is, this is your righteousness. Obedience is 


the standard of life for the child. It is, therefore, the 


first duty to be inculcated. In the outset the parents’ 
conscience serves as the child’s conscience, as the 
parents’ wisdom serves in lieu of his wisdom. Rever- 
ence must reach up to the father before it can well reach 
up to the Father in heaven. Obedience must be ac- 
quired to the laws of the household before it can be 
acquired to the laws of Mount Sinai. The first and 
fundamental lesson which we all have to learn is how 
to subordinate our wili to the will of others. There can 
be no peace in the household, no order in society, no 
success in confederated work in industry, without this 
lesson well learned. The child should be taught to 
yield obedience, not at first to reason—his own—but to 
another's authority, before he is taught anything else. 
I was in a company the other day, when a father said : 
‘*It has always been the rule of our household to give 
our children very few commands ; and two oi my sons 
are ministers, and the third is good enough to be one.” 
A companion exclaimed: “I think,” he said, ‘‘ that 
obedience is the one thing that our children need, above 
everything else, to be taught.’”’ ‘‘ So do 1,” replied the 
first speaker ; ‘‘and I teach it by giving very few com- 
mands, and always requiring those commands to be 
obeyed without hesitation or question, I giving no other 
answer to the inquiry ‘Why? than ‘ Because your 
father or mother bids you.’ And my boys early learned 
by experience that it was never any use to appeal from 
either father or mother ; for we never, either of us, lis- 
tened to an appeal from the other.” OBEDIENCE is the 
law of the child toward the parent. 

2. FATHERS: Brinc THEM UP. Training is the 
one word which expresses the first duty of parents 
toward their children. It means more than teaching. 
lt means more than governing. The promise is neither 
to those who teach nor to those who govern their 
children in the way they should go, but to those who 
train them, or, in the words here of Paul, BRING THEM 
cp. If you teach your child to tell the truth he may 
nevertheless grow up to be a liar; if by law and pen- 
alty you compel him to speak the truth he may still 
grew up to bea liar; but if you bring him up to 
speak the truth, if this becomes the habit of his early 
life, he will not afterward depart from it. All teuching 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 8, 1885.—Ephes. 
vi, 1-13. 


is subordinate to this end; all governing is means to 
thisend—training. There is little use in teaching sound 
principles unless you succeed in also incorporating 
them in your children’s actions; absolutely no use and 
possibly some harm in compelling right action by 
government unless you make this a means to pro- 
ducing action which will become a habit and so a 
second nature. The vine which has started on the 
grass and twined its tendrils in the weeds is not easily 
disentangled in its later life; but the vine which has 
been trained to cling about the oak and climb up into 
the air and sunlight will not in its old age disentangle 
itself and go back to the ground. 

How to train is not in question here; enough to 
make clear what the problem is, without attempting 
now to solve it. And the problem of the parent is 
always not merely to teach, not merely to govern ; 
but to BRING UP, after the pattern and for the service 
and with the approval of the Lord. Not primarily to 
make merchants or lawyers, or society gentlemen or 
ladies, or successful citizens, but to make men after 
the type of a perfect manhood as furnished by the life 
and character of Christ. How many of us have even 
this ideal practically in mind in our treatment of our 
children ? 

8. SERVANTS: s8ERVE AS SERVANTS OF CHRIST. 
In this word Paul gives the secret of all true and 
successful service. We are all servants of God. The 
minister is the servant, not of his parish, but of his 
Divine Master; the chambermaid is the servant, not 
of her mistress, but of the Lord of both ; the politician 
is the servant, not of the people, but of the God of 
nations. And the servan!, whether minister or chamber- 
maid or politician, will serve best his earthly master 
who is most fully emancipated from all bondage to him 
by a sense of his service of his Divine Lord, to whom all 
masters and all servants are alike answerable. Half 
the servant-girl problem would be solved if every serv- 
ant girl counted the household as her temple and her- 
self as a priest, who was ordained to make the neatest, 
cleanest, best household that skill, fidelity, and industry 
could make. Half the labor problem would be solved 
if every wage-worker counted himself a servant, not of 
the capitalist, but of the community and of God, and was 
inspired by a laudable ambition, not to see how little he 
could do for his money, but how much he could do for 
his Father in heaven. The other half of these problems 
must be solved by the mistresses and the capitalists. 
For neither problem will ever be solved unti] master and 
servant combine to solve it. There would be an end of 
all political corruption and of all demagogism if every 
poiitician counted himself the servant of God and of the 
people only as both are subjects of the same King, and 
so served his day and generation in the religious spirit 
in which William the Silent served his people, ix which, 
as it seems to me, Gladstone has served his nation. The 
minister who serves his congregation as the servant of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart, and taking 
small account of pleasing men, has an independence 
which the men-pleaser in the sanctuary knows noth- 
ing of. 

As to the Lord, not to men; what a dignity, what a 
delight, this gives to all service, even the most menial ! 

4. MASTERS: Do THE SAME THINGS UNTO THEM. 
Why, herein is a strange direction. Do THE samME 
THINGS. Is there, then, no difference between masters 
and servants? No! not if one takes alarge view of the 
subject. The mistress is servant of her maid ; the capital- 
ist is servant of the laborer. The brakeman is quite as 
dependent on the work of the railroad president as the 
president is on the services of the brakeman. Whether 
they know itor not, they are partners ; each is the servant 
of the other. Ina co-operative enterprise the co-operators 
employ their superintendent, and he is their servant ; 
as truly, in a great capitalistic enterprise, the capitalist 
is the servant of the workingmen. The recognition of 
this fundamental fact by both master and servant, by 
both employer and employed, by both capitalist and 
wage-worker, is necessary to a true settlement of the 
labor problem. Put this spirit into all employment, and 
how all controversies between the employer and the 
employed would come to a speedy end! There might 
and probably would still remain details of administra- 
tion to be adjusted; but they would almost adjust 


} themselves. Apply this principle: your clerk is your 


servant; but you are also your servant's clerk. Do 
THE SAME THINGS : consider his interests as you expect 
him to consider yours; give him your best thought, us 
you expect him to give you his ; abolish altogether from 
your mind this false notion of employer and employed, 
and consider that he employs youand you employ him, 
and that you are both employed by a common Master. 
And, on the other hand, you who are a clerk, consider 
that your employer is your employed, that you are 
dependent on his service ; that unless he does his work 
well he cannot pay you your wages ; that they are your 
share of the profitsof a common enterprise ; that your 
interests and his are really one; that whether he sees it 
or not, the more clearly you see it, the more sure is 
your success ; that, in a word, you two are mutually 


employed and mutually employing ; so a large propor- 
tion of the causes of friction which now aggravate you 
would disappear. 

Let me sum up the results of this hasty survey of this 
passage in a tabular form, thus : 

Children—Obey. 

Parente—Bring up. 

Servants— With good-will. 

Masters—Serve your servants. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SERMON IN A LETTER. 


By Emity HuntTiIneton MILLER. 


TOLD you that Paul spent a part of his time while 

he was a prisoner at Rome in writing letters to the 
churches where he had preached. He did not want 
them to be troubled or discouraged because of what had 
happened to him, and so he sent letters to assure them 
that the Lord Jesus was still with him. He calls him- 
self the prisoner of the Lord, and tells them that he is 
happy in spite of his chains, and that he js telling the 
story of Jesus even in the palace. He tells them that 
his greatest joy is to hear that they are serving the Lord 
faithfully, and that he prays for them day and night. 
Let us try to imagine we are looking into Paul’s house 
to see what he is doing. It is nota very large hou7e, 
and Paul is sitting on a carpet, chained by the arm to 
asoldier. The soldier is lying down asleep. Some of 
Paul’s friends are with him, and one of them, either 
Luke or Timothy, is getting ready to write a letter. He 
sits on a carpet also. He has a table like a little wooden 
stool between his knees, and a queer little horn of ink 
fastened into his girdle. In his hand he has a long pen, 
and he is unrolling a strip of parcliment to write upon. 
This letter is to be to the church at Ephesus, and when 
it is finished Tychicus is going to carry it to them, and 
bring back word to Paul how they are prospering. 

Paul begins to speak. He says ; 

‘** Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to the saints which 
are at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Jesus Christ; 
Grace be unto you, and peace from God, our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Luke writes this down, and so Paul goes on as if he 
were talking to his friends at Ept esus, telling them how 
they ought to live as God’s dear children, walking in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us. He says, ‘‘ Let al! 
bitterness and wrath and anger and evil speaking be put 
away from you, and be ye kind one to another, tender. 
hearted, forgiviug one another, even as God, for Christ's 
sake, hath forgiven you.” 

He puts in a special message for the fathers and a 
special message for the mothers, and then he tninks 
about the children. The letter must not end without a 
message for them. He knows when the disciples come 
together to hear the letter read there will be a good 
many children among them ; little boys and girls who 
are trying to serve the Lord, and who wil! listen to hear 
if there is anything for them. This is what he tells 
Luke to write for the children : ‘‘Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord ; for this is right. Honor thy father 
and mother, which is the first commandment with prom- 
ise ; that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live 
iong on the earth.” 

Perhaps, while Paul was talking to Luke, some little 
boy came and sat in the door to look on, and Paul would 
be very likely to stop and preach him a littlesermon like 
this: ‘‘Cnildren must obey ; the first thing that soldiers 
have to learn is obedience : the chief captain gives his 
commands to the centurion, and the centurion gives 
them to the soldiers: so God gives his commands to 
parents, and parents give them to the children. God 
gives them the children, and says, ‘ Train and teach these 
children for me ;’ so they must give account to him.” 

Obedience is necessary : there must always be some one 
to direct and command, and even grown people have 
rulers over them. 

Obedience ia right, because God has commanded it. 

Obedience is best, because God has promised happiness 
and prosperity and long life to those truly honor and 
obey their parents. 

To obey your parents in the Lord fs to study to 
please : to try to find out their wishes ; to obey without 
murmuring or disputing, promptly and cheerfully ; not 
with eye-service, but just the same in their absence as 
their presence ; and to do all heartily, ‘‘as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men.” 

Paul knew that neither men, women, nor children 
could serve God in this way unless they were helped by 
Him, and so he put into the letter these last words for 
them all : “ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might ;” and he told them how 
faith and love and prayer would be like an armor to 
protect them from all their enemies, and enable them 
to overcome, and stand fast tothe end. Luke wrote the 
message for the people at Ephesus, and when the latter 
was finished it was rolled up, and sealed with a great 
seal, and Tychicus carried it on its long journey. By 
and by all these precious letters were gathered up and 
made into one book, so that all people everywhere could 
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read them, and learn how to be followers of God, and 
do all things for him. 


THE DEBTS OF ALL SOCIAL CLASSES 
TO EACH OTHER. 


James il., 1. 
By tHe Rev. James H. Ross.' 


[After an introduction interpreting the text, the preacher 
proceeded as follows :| 
UR industrial system is criticised. That system 
includes such elements as the following : capital- 
istic management, wage labor, private property, and 
industrial freedom. It is based chiefly upon self-inter- 
est and competition. 

Like all other well-established systems, social, indus- 
trial, financial, or theological, it rests largely upon its 
past history, its traditions, its hereditary privileges and 
tendencies, and assumes a ceitain immunity from crit- 
icism on the ground of age. Its antiquity is regarded 
asa proof of its wisdom and rectitude. It is apt to 
suppose that there is but one ideal of the best econom- 
ical system. The science which {s at the basis of this 
system is political economy. In England it has come 
to be known as the dismal sclence, because it is per- 
vaded with so much hopelessness and despair. The 
results of the system are said to be vast fortunes and 
increasing poverty, extremes of prosperity and misery. 
More definitely we are told : 1. That it tends to reduce 
wages to the minimum required to give the laborer his 
daily bread. 2. That it subjects the laborer’s life to 
incessant crises and changes, to innumerable vicissitudes 
in what seems to be a chaotic game of chance, making 
labor the first element to fall in a time of depression, 
and the last to rise in a time of prosperity ; causing as 
much waste and suffering as famines or wars. 3. That 
it enables and even forces capital to rob labor of the 
whole increase of value which is the fruit of labor ; that 
the tendency of industry everywhere Is to assume a form 
in which one is master and many serve, even in such 
matters as votes ; that our primary social adjustment, 
private ownership of land, is a denial of justice. It is 
conceded that capitalistic management {is unrivaled for 
producing administrative skill, enterprise, and economy 
in employers. The so-called science of political econ- 
omy is impeached on industrial and moral grounds. 
Lassalle, the pioneer German contemporary Socialist, 
said: ‘‘ Get a starling, Herr Schultze, teach it to pro- 
nounce the word ‘exchange,’ ‘ exchange,’ and you have 
produced a wiry good modern economist.” The Rev. 
Frederick D. Maurice, than whom the workingmen of 
England have never had a more Intelligent and sym- 
pathetic friend, said that he ‘‘ dreaded above everything 
that horrible catastrophe of a Manchester ascendency, 
which he believed in his soul would be fatal to intellect, 
morality, and freedom.” The Manchester ascendency 
was the ascendency of immense manufactures on the 
basis of the prevalent system and science, with little 
care exercised by the State or society for the hardships 
and wrongs of the workmen. Canon Kingsley, an 
equally good friend to the same classes, declared that 
‘“‘of all narrow, conceited, hypocritical, anarchic, and 
atheistic schemes of the universe, the Cobden and Bright 
one was exactly the worst.” That scheme was to under- 
sel] in all the markets of the world the various nations 
for the benefit of England—a thing that could only be 
done at the expense of labor, a thing that has been 
largely done at that price. Bishop Ketteler, of the 
Catholic Church in Germany, said that the current sys- 
tem pushed the laboring man into the water, and then 
stood on the bank spinning fine theories about his free- 
dom, while calmly seeing him drown. Professor Tho 
rold Rogers, a political economist, member of Oxford 
University and of the British Parliament, says : ‘‘ There 
has never yet been a civilized society in which nature 
was allowed to have her way, and where, in conse. 
quence, the economical condition of the people is one of 
spontaneous growth. One class has oppressed another ; 
and even whew the oppression has been remedied for 
the future, the present still bears, and for a long time 
will bear, the inherited tendencies of the past.” 

These reproaches are primarily economical. But 
moral] reproofs are uttered. The processes and the re- 
sults are declared to be more or less immoral. At least 
the tendencies are evil. The muscle-working classes are 
declared to become prematurely old, to have fewer 
grandparents and grandchildren than other classes, to 
be the victims of poverty, vice, indolence, and disease, 
partly by a law of necessity. They are certainly per- 
vaded with the spirit of unbelief and hopelessness, 
bitterness toward the upper classes, a feeling of unrest 
and brooding revolution, and are not overfond of the 
institutions and officials of religion. Im Europe they 
often quote their depressed condition as a proof that 
there is no God ; and if there be no God, no future life ; 
and if no future life, this life is not worth living, and 
suicide is therefore optional at any time. The greatest 
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percentage of suicide is in Central Europe, in the 
heart of Germany, acrime unknown among rude and 
vigorous savages. These inferences are drawn not from 
the revelations of physical science, nor from the Bible, 
but from facts in their condition which they attribute to 
the industrial system, to the ill-will of the prosperous 
classes and the teachings of political and social science. 
Mr. Rae says: ‘“‘ The fact is certain that most contem- 
porary socialists have turned their backs on religion. 
They speak of {it with a kind of suppressed and settled 
bitterness, as of a friend that has proved faithless. ‘ We 
are not atheists, we have simply done with God.’ ” 

Professor Henry George says: ‘‘ What is going on is 
not a change in the form of religion, but the negation 
and destruction of the ideas from which religion springs. 
Christianity in the popular mind is dying at the root, 
as the old paganisms were dying when Christianity 
entered the world. Nothing arises to take its place. 
Such a state of thought preceded the French Revolution.” 
Mr. Fortune, writing in behalf of the Blacks, of whom 
he is one, spits his venom against the ministry as the 
strongest supporters of giant wrong, the obsequious tools 
of money power, political sharpers waiting for the ap- 
plause of the rabble, instead of leading in the reforma- 
tion of leviathan wrongs. 

These are not irresponsible charges. They are not 
anonymous communications to the newspapers. I have 
taken pains to give the names and offices of the com- 
plainants. They do not proceed from ignorance nor 
altogether from malice, but from university professors, 
students of social science, dispassionate authors, as well 
as from a few demagogues, idlers, revolutionists, and 
atheists. If they teach anything beyond controversy, 
it is that ordinary candor and simplest justice must listen 
to their complaints, examine them, find the elements of 
truth that they contain, and obey the truth at whatever 
cost to personal opinion or private advantage. Repres. 
sion will do no good. It will do positive harm. The 
whole of our civilization is concerned, and the question 
of its decline and fall. The Chinese edict that ‘‘ those 
who make mention of the past soas to blame the present 
are to be put to death with all their relatives’ cannot be 
enforced in America. Carlyle says that ‘‘ when millions 
of men can no longer by their utmost exertion gain food 
for themselves, and the third man for thirty-six weeks 
each year is short of third-rate potatoes, the t ings which 
have been must decidedly prepare to alter themselves.” 
Feudalism was so intrenched at one time thatit thought 
heaven was organized on a feudal basis, snd that there 
the Father and the Son were the suzerain and the tenant 
in-chief. I have no patience with the sentiments that in 
the great conflict between capital and laboy whatever 
may be true of any local industry, there is but one side to 
the issue ; and that the only method of settlement should 
be by the test of endurance between numbers and power ; 
and that such questions, which primarily affect the ma- 
jority of mankind, and which in their present form are 
undermining confidence in God and immortality, have 
no place, or only a secondary place, in the pulpit and 
that the conflict is settled when strikes are ended ; and 
that the old confidence will soon return, after alienations 
in which the personal passions were wrought up toa 
tension which religion and morality and law and public 
sentiment were scarcely sufficient to restrain. It may 
be true that the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force, but it will hardly be 
established and made permanent in the individual and in 
social classes by any form of individualism, or by any 
variety of brimstone leaguers. The jaundice and dys- 
pepsia will account for numerous forebodings of evil, 
and jealousy for many complaints against the ascending 
and ascended classes. But reason enough for dissatis- 
faction exists to make all of us inquisitive and anxious 
concerning the future. So faras I yield to these com- 
plaints, they make me acknowledge, and, I trust, in 
behalf of all who hear me— 

1. The duty of showing universal brotherhood, with- 
out respect of persons. This is the primary, constant, 
world-wide obligation of richand poor, upper and under 
classes, white, black, red, and yellow races. It isa 
failure to acknowledge and to pay the debt, that is the 
root difficulty of all our social antagonisms. ‘‘ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” In the most literal sense, the 
field of the individual, employer or employed, as well as 
of the disciple and church of Jesus Christ, is the world. 
What helps one helps all. Whatinjures one injures all. 

‘God hath made 

Mankind to be one mighty family, 

Himself our Father, and the world our home.”’ 
The price of the pair of shoes or boots that each of 
us wears is dependent upon contributions of the animal 
kingdom from the herds of the Western cattle ranches, 
South American pampas, and domestic barnyards; 
from ‘‘ almost every agricultural nation, isle of the sea, 
or great plain in the world’s geography ; from Mexico, 
India, and Persia—anywhere that four-footed beast 
treads, that nation kills to eat, and preserves the skin 
to sell.” Each kingdom and industry must make its 
contribution—hemlock and oak trees, the great textile 


manufactories, the mines and furnaces and forges. The 
wonder is, under the circumstances, that you can buy 
your shoes socheaply. The same is true of gloves, and 
of numerous articles of trade and commerce. A diffi- 
cient cotton harvest in this country carries distress into 
thousands of households in France and Germany and 
England. A discovery of gold in Australia raises all 
prices in Europe. The price of American pork and 
beef is dependent upon daily action and daily telegrams 
from Europe. The crop of ice in Maine fs fn proportion 
to the condition of the Hudson River. The reaction, 
good or bad, will affect each and all. Capital. to bene. 
fit itself, must help labor ; labor, to advance its own in- 
teres's, must aid capital. The realization of this truth 
is vaguely sought in all the current labor movements. 
They recognize ‘‘truth and right and morality as their 
basis, without respect to color, creed, or nationality.” 

Even the brutal, murderous leagues seek to be leagued 
together around the world, for simultaneous explosions. 
Denying Ged and any hell beyond the grave, they pro- 
ceed to hate nothingness, and to invent a hell for all 
nations. They aim to become international, cosmopoll- 
tan. Secret Chinese labor unions are called “ the fra- 
ternal leagues of heaven and earth.” 

The modern virtue is not national, but international. 
It is not patriotism, Jove of one’s own country merely, 
for heathenism always showed that. lt is humanity, 
love of all men and countries, citizenship of the world. 
The password of early German socialism was humanity, 
a brother being recognized by the half word interroga- 
tively, and the othcr replying by the remaining half. 
Edmund Ludlow in exile wrote over his door— 

** Every land is my Fatherland, 
For all lands are my Father’s.”’ 
One reason why some of the revolutionary movements 
of the present day cannot attain their object is that, 
however extensive their field of operations or universal 
their aim, they can not maintain fraternity. Thev mis- 
trust their leaders and one another. They divide on 
points of doctrine. They ‘bite and devour one an- 
other,” even to their own extinction. 

‘*The sword,” says Mr. Rae. an idle method of 
reasoning with an idea ; an idea will eventually yield to 
nothing but argument.” He might have substituted or 
added the word man, and applied the thought to any 
and every form of cruelty, oppression, or vengeance. 
The strategies whose hope is in universal chaos, general 
anarchy, general destructiveness, are simply ludicrous 
and suicidal. The inscription on the monument of Las. 
ealle, the pioneer German Jewish Socialist, is ‘‘ Thinker 
and Fighter.” If in truth it were ‘‘ Thinker and Re- 
former,” or ‘‘ Thinker and Peacemaker,” or ‘‘ Thinker 
and Christian,” or ‘‘ Thinker and Humanitarian,” or 
Thinker and Philanthropist,” then he would have done 
infinitely more than his little for the progress of liberty, 
equality, brotherhood, honor, reason, nature, country, 
individuality, and human rights and duties. Fraternity 
is a Christian idea. It is derived from supernatural 
revelation. It can be expressed as well in terms of 
leather and cloth and wages as of abstract love and 
unity. Yet Christians have been among the slowest to 
learn its full meaning and application. Hence the 
forms of Christian history, the existing ministry or 
church at any given period, may be poor specimens of 
what the idea will accomplish when fully realized. His- 
torians and preachers have affirmed at given times that 
the prevailing forms of Christianity, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, were one gigantic heresy, and for the reason that 
these forms neglected the poor, gave themselves to bar- 
ren speculations in theology, and remained in absolute 
ignorance of the social questions of their time. The 
prevalent Protestant heresy within the churches is an- 
tagonism to Christianity as a missionary religion. There 
is no doubt about its competency, when sufficiently ap- 
plied, to establish a perfect social and political organiza- 
tion, and to deliver mankind from all itsills To-day, as 
never before, by establishing and enforcing international 
law and speed of intercommunication, the world is out- 
wardly fraternized, and the one thing which it needs is 
to be inwardly fraternized. Professor Sheldon Amos, 
one of the best American students of politics, in the 
large sense of the word, says: ‘‘ The essence of Chris- 
tian civilization and of morality is the imparting to all 
duties a mutual connection, and further linking every 
group of duties on to acomprehensive and unique spirit 
of obligation and self-devotion in the harmonious one. 
ness of which the commonest uses are strengthened and 
quickened by alliance with all the rest.” 

Joseph Cook testifies out of hisown wide knowledge 
and experience as a traveler when he says that ‘it is 
a solemn hour of history. The world is to be healed or 
poisoned hereafter very much asa whole. We must let 
the passion of cosmopolitans drive out the passion of 
provincials ; for the sky is the roof of but one family.” 

2. Another comprehensive duty which we owe is a 
special effort to help the most numerous and the poorest 
classes. The Jews were so taught by the statutes and 
ordinances of the Mosaic economy. In these days the 
muscle-working classes are the most numerous, and they 
include the poorest. There are those who claim that it 
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always has been so and always will be. It puts them 
into prominence as subjects of study, prayer, and effort. 
A reduction of their wages is in itself no proof of 4 
disposition to oppress them. Such action may be a 
necessity of the particular business or of general trade. 
It may be necessary to avoid immediate or ultimate 
bankruptcy. No social system can absolutely abolish 
commercial crises, for poor harvests and wars and an 
imbecile Congress will beget them. But the best help 
that can be given atany time and inany way is self-help, 
the best wages that the business will permit and that 
the service rendered deserves. Charity is neither sought 
nor desired by the self-respecting, except when they are 
greatly reduced. Jt is questionable whether charitable 
aid should be so extensive as it is, without exacting an 
equivalent in some form of labor wherever the ability 
exisis to renderit. The blind are now taught to earn 
their own living. They are especially fitted for plano- 
tuning. Oneof the wisest and noblest of the workers 
for the uplifting of the London poor grimly remarks : 
“The object of my rector and myself, and some others, 
is to puta stop as much as possible to all benevolence,” 
and he means nothing more than that the method of it 
should be changed. Anotber London missionary said, 
after a winter when the sufferings of the poor had been 
unusually severe, and alms-giving correspondingly pro- 
fuse, that every gift of a shilling ticket had done four- 
penny worth of good and eight-penny worth of barm. 
Heip of some kind must be given, for, as society goes, 
the few are at the top and the many at the bottom, and 
one of the charges against existing tendencies is that 
they diminish the middle classes. At the present day 
there are some 1,600,000 paupersin England and Wales, 
with more than halfas many again in Ireland and Scot- 
land. In 1882 there were 160,280 able-bodied paupers in 
England ; nearly every twentieth person is a pauper : 
one-fifth of the population is insufficiently clad ; large 
numbers are too poorly fed to save them from starvation 
diseases ; one-third, if not one-half, of English families 
are huddled together six in a room, in a way that pro- 
vokes indecency, ill-health, and immorality. Yet 
Evgland is the wealthiest nation in the worid, unless 
our Own country is its equal or superior. There are 
more poor in Norway than in Eogland, and they are 
incréasing ; yet in Norway there is no rent, and there are 
no great cities. In 1875 there were 6,000,000 persons in 
Prussia, representing, with tbeir families, more than half 
the population of that country, whose income was less 
than $105 a year each. Germany is infested with 
200,000 tramps, at a cost of $25,000,000 a year. Only 
forty per cent. of the workmen of Paris are out of debt. 
In Belgium, population is dense, the laboring class is 
numerous, and wages are Jow. In Holland, wealth is 
very unequally divided, wages are comparatively low, 
and indirect taxation falls very heavily on the workirg 
class. Italy's whole population are poor financiers, and 
distress pervades the nobility, the peasantry, the work- 
ing class, and the university men. 

The poor whites of our own South are in a condition 
inferior to that of the negroes, and they are not many 
degrees above pure animalism. They are all alike sunk 
in the deepest ignorance and poverty and the practice of 
vices too heinous to be mentioned. If any ‘one can 
review, therefore, the condition of these millions in 
Christian Europe and America, to say nothing of those 
in heathen Asia and Africa, without groaning in spirit, 
God pity him ; and if, being in business, he begrudges 
them a fair compensation for honest toil, God pity him 
the more. I am slow to believe that such men are nu- 
merous. * One of the vows which the Catholic Church 
imposes on its priesthood is that they will, in the name 
of the Lord, ‘‘ be kind and merciful to the poorand the 
stranger, and to all that arein any kind of distress.” 
Cari Marlo is the nom de plume of a German Professor 
whe, in connection with a technological work which he 
was writing, visited a blue factory in Norway, and one 
morning went up to a neighboring height whence he 
could enjoy scenery equal, as he thought, to the finest 
in the Alps. A German artisan met him, went over his 
experiences and the privations of himself and his fel- 
lows, and made such a profound impression as to alter 
the purpose and work of Carlo’s life. Hitherto he had 
looked, when in workshops, on the forges and the ma- 
chinery. Hereafter be would observe more carefully the 
producers. ‘‘] was quite a stranger,” said he, ‘‘ to this 
great empire of misery that lies at the foundation of 
our boasted civilization. From that moment I resolved 
to make the sufferings of our race, with their causes and 
remedies, the subject of my studies.” 

Brethren, I am anxious to impress upon the middle 
and muscle-working classes of this community that the 
pastor and church acknowledge a debt to thenmi—the debt 
of aggiessive Christian love—and hope to reach them 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the ordinances of 
worship. The discharge of this debt is difficult. The 
passion of the middle classes of society is for material 
comfort, and if they acquire it they are apt to be con- 
tented. The poorer classes need sympathy and help, 
but, as I have indicated, not altogether after the manner 
of past methods of charity or visitation. The mission of 


the ministry and church is educating as well as con- 
solatory. The literature of discontent and the talk of 
the shops are one in insinuating that the pulpits and 
the churches of the day are, in an offensive sense, capl- 
talized. Both have thelr faults, and are conscious of 
them, made so by criticism, if in no other way. Class 
distinctions and vices never can be wholly obliterated 
except by the universal prevalence of ideal Christianity. 
Social errors will be committed more or less constantly. 
I confess that we are not as zealous as we ought to be in 
penetrating all the houses and occupations of the com- 
munity. Butin the /lowse of God the rich and poor may 
meet together with the Lord as the maker of them all. 
The democratic spirit prevails. Come with us and we 
will do you good. At least we will make the effort. The 
poor arein the churches, in limited numbers, welcome, 
self-respecting, and contented. The negligent clasees 
must share a part of the responsibility of their avoid- 
ance of the churches. They are quite as able, in propor- 
tion to their means, to be proud, extravagant, vicious, 
and forgetful of God as the richest. The simple fact is 
that those who want to attend church, rich or poor, do 
so; and those who want to remain away find many ex- 
cuses. In any event, I hold myself ready to remove ob- 
stacles, to facilitate acquaintance, to visit homes or work- 
shops, without respect to persons or conditions, and to 
listen to complaints of whatever character. Through 
such knowledge and fellowship, such mutual sympathy 
and help, we may become that happy people whose God 
isthe Lord. ‘“‘ And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth tray, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROGRESS IN EUROPE. 


ROM the last advices received by the Foreign Sun- 
day-School Assoviation, the Sunday-tchool cause 
would appear to be looking up among the old Huguenot 
villages in France. Several young evangelists traveling 
among the mountain valleys report that the people are 
very ready to attend the sessions, old as well as young, 
and that many new schools could be opened if money 
could be found for the necessiry expenses, although the 
Protestant pastors (rationalistic) are not generally in 
favor of the institution. One of these evangelists, 
named Bertrand, has recently opened two very flourish- 
ing schools among the mountains, each numbering 
about seventy scholars. Another, whose district is Pol- 
teau, describes a very flourishing school at Ronille, 
composed of the whole congregation and conducted 
precisely ypon the American plan. It is divided into 
seven classes, taught by peasants and farmers, who 
meet in the Young Men's Christian Association rooms 
for the open'ng services and then scatter into the houses 
of the village for instruction. Flourishing schools are 
in operation at Vaucluse, Bertier, La Motte, St. Martin, 
Lauria, Villor, and there are fourteen annexed to the 
mission at Florac, a missionary center in the Cévennes. 
Meetings are in many places held for the children dur- 
ing the week. The priests and nuns work against the 
schools. The law does not allow open persecution, but 
there are many underhand ways of working. If the 
parents are devout, still attached to the old church, the 
priests refuse to receive the children who have attended 
Sunday-school to their first communion ; if the parents 
are freethinkers, and careless of ecclesiastical censure, 
they find their work cut off and themselves and families 
likely to starve. 

In Spain the Sunday-echool paper ‘‘ El Amigo” is 
doing a good work. Bound coplesof the back numbers 
are sent to ladies and read in circles where Protestant 
evangelism rarely reaches. Sunday-school children 
circulate the paper in Jesuit schools; boatmen beg for 
copies to take home to their families in distant villages, 
and one policeman asked fcr back numbeis containing 
bymns and music, that he might introduce the latter 
‘nto the church music, be being a member of the choir ! 
The schoo)s throughout Spain and Portugal are all well 
attended, many of the Roman Catholic parents accom- 
panying their children. In Lisbon five of these were 
recently converted and became church members. 

The Italian Sunday schools are beginning to learn the 
secret of giving for misslonary purposes. A school at 
Florence, under the care of the Rev. F. Grill, has re- 
cently sent quite a respectable sum to a poorer tchool at 
Spezia. And at Rio Marino, Elba, the pastor, G. 
Romano, is teaching the scholars tosubscribe at least cue- 
balf the price of the Sunday school paper. This ener- 
getic evangelist is carryiog on his school (decimated by 
the cholera) against the opposition of six priests, but he 
is strong and hopeful, because he knows his enemies 
must be foiled while fighting against the Lord. 

In Moravia a new Sunday-school and preaching station 
has been opened at Namest, where the Gospel has not 
been preached before for two and a half centuries. 
Another at Trieste, in Austria, only three months old, 
bas now 100 pupils and pine teachers. 

The Sunday-schoo! cause is also flourishing in Arme- 
nia, where a Sunday-school always accompanies an 


evangelical church. The schools are attended by all the 
congregation, and often number from 800 to 1,500, 
divided into classes of forty to fifty, since competent 
teachers are hard to find. The session of a Sunday- 
school at Tarsus (Paul's city) was described by one who 
has visited it. There were present 150 new echolars, 
800 old ones, and twenty-five teachers. M. E. W. 


UPON BEARING WITH OURSELVES AS 
WE BEAR WITH OTHERS. 


EOPLE who Jove themselves only through charity, 
as they love their neighbor, bear charitably, though 
without flattery, with themselves as they bear with their 
neighbor in his imperfections. They know what needs 
to be corrected in themselves as well as in others ; they 
strive earnestly and vigorously to correct it, but they 
manage themselves as they would another whom they 
would jead to God. They set to work patiently, not 
exacting more than is practicable under present circum. 
stances from themselves any more than from others, and 
not being disheartened because they cannot become per- 
fect in one day. They condemn unseparingly their 
slightest failings, they see them in all their deformity, 
they endure all the humiliation and sorrow involved. 
They neglect no means of amendment, but they are not 
fretful while sodoing. They do not listen to the pettish- 
ness of pride and self-love, which mingle their excessive 
activity with the deep and quiet emotions which grace 
inspires in us for the correction of our faults. That sort 
of irritable pettishness only serves to discourage a soul, 
to occupy it with all the refinements of self-love, to repel 
it from serving God, to weary it in its way, to Jead it to 
seek pleasures and consolations contrary to Hts will, to 
dry it up, distract, exhaust it, to prepare for it a sort of 
disgust and despair of being able to hold on to the end 
of its course. Nothing eo hinders souls as these fits of 
inward peevishness, when one yields to them volunta. 
rily ; but if one only endures them, without clinging to 
them, and without causing them by the reflection of self- 
love, these troubles turn into true crosses, and conse- 
quently int» sources of true grace. They are ranked 
among the other trials by which God purifies and per- 
fects us. We must, then, letthis suffering pass by likea 
feverish attack ora headache, without doing anything 
to excite or prolong it. 

Meantime, you must go on with your inward prac. 
tices and your outward duties as far as you are free to 
doso. Prayer is less sweet and easy ; love is Jess ani. 
mated and tender; the presence of God is less evident 
and less consoling ; outward duties even are fulfilled 
with less facility and enjoyment; but faithfulness is 
greater, when maintained under these painful circum. 
stances, and tbat is all that God requires. It is a greater 
force that carries a row-boat against wind and tidea 
quarter of a league than impels it a whole league when 
it has them both in its favor. We must treat there com. 
plainings of self-love as some people treat their nervous 
fancies. They do not listen to them, and act as {if they 
did not feel them. 

Be content to live a simple life where God has plated 
you. Be obedient; bear your little dally crosses ; you 
need them, and God gives them to you only out of pure 
mercy.—[Fénelon. 


The fruits of the Spirit, as depicted in the fifth of 
Galatians, tell what Christianity means—love, joy, 
peace, gentleness, long-suffering, goodness, self-control. 
These are repeated in every form all the way through 
the Word of God. What are the fruits of the Spirit »— 
that is, what is meant by religion ina man? It means 
manhood constructed on a right foundation, and devel- 
oped into a regular character. That is religion. There 
are some ways in which men can attain this better than 
in others; but any way that brings a man into that 
Christian state is safe. 

The common etchool is certainly the more hopeful 
means for diffusing education among the common peo- 
ple; but there bas been many a slave who learned to 
read lying on his belly, by the dim light of a log fire. 
He is educated as far as he has gone, just as much as if 
he had gone to the common school. Many a man has 
gone to college and come out of it just as much a sheep 
as the skin on which his diploma is written. Many a 
man who has not been to college has educated himself 
in scant leisure hours, by the blacksmith’s forge and 
otherwheres. He has undergone a noble and manly 
education; and when he is educated he i educated, 
whether he gets it in one way or in tome other way. 
So the person that has predominant love, purity, aspira- 
tion, gentleness, all sweetness, all Christlikeness, may 
get at them through the Swedenborgian door—that is 
big enough to let a man in ; he may get at them through 
the Universalist door—that is big enough to let a dozen 
men in at a time ; or he may get in through the Presby 
terian or through the Methodist door. It does not make 
apy difference which way he gets at it. The thing is 
to have this Christian spirit—to ‘ace it,—[H. W. 
Beecher. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ARMY LIFE IN DAKOTA.’ 


‘* Boots and Saddles,” the cavalry bugle call for march 
and action, hasin itself a stirring sound, suggestive of 
camp and bivouac, of long rides over the weary plains, 
of Indian skirmish, ga'lant fighting, and honored deaths. 
There was no need that Mrs. Custer should have made 
a special dedication of her delightfully enjoyable, vet 
silently pathetic, record of life at the army outposts to 
ber husband, ‘‘ the ccho of whose voice has been my 
inspiration.” For the whole volume is, in its bright 
humor as well as in its sadder moods, one long and 
loving retiection of the brilliant soldier, the gallant gen- 
eral, the noble man, who fel! at the head of the troops 
that gladly followed him to the death at (the bloody 
massacre of the Little Big Horn. 

Mrs. Custer succecds admirably {n her aim of giving 
to civilians a glimpse of army and garrison life. The 
easy simplicity and womanly dignity with which she 
tells the homely details, the amusements and social epi- 
sodes, the humors and hardships, of the few ladies who 
venture to accompany their ofticer-husbands in the cam- 
paigns of the Far West, are worthy of the highest praise. 
Her book isas readable as itis original. Its excellence 
is so evenly maintained that we may select the passages 
for this evening's reading almost at a venture, premis. 
ing that we are pot in this case ‘‘ skimming the cream,” 
but reading a fair sample of the whole volume. 


GENERAL CUSTER'S HORSEMANSHIP. 


‘‘Horse and man seemed one when the General 
vaulted into the saddle. His body was so lightly polsed 
andso full of swinging, undulating motion, it almost 
seemed that the wind moved him as it blew over the 
plain. Yet every nerve was alert and like finely ten- 
pered steel, for the muscles and sinews that seemed so 
pliable were equal to the curbing of the most fiery ani- 
mal. Ido not think that he sat his horse with more 
grace than the other officers, for they rodesuperbly, but 
it was accounted by others almost an impossibility to 
dislodge the General from the saddle, no matter how 
vicious the horse might prove. Ile threw his feet out of 
the stirrups the moment the animal began to show his 
inclination for war, and with his knees dug into the sides 
of the plunging brute, he fought and always conquered. 
With his own horses he needed neither spur nor whip. 
They were such friends of his, and his voice seemed so 
attuned to their natures, they knew as well by its inflec- 
tlons as by the light pressure of the bridle on their necks 
what he wanted. By the merest inclination on the 
(General's part, they either sped on the wings of the wind 
or adapted their spirited steps to the slow movement of 
the march. It was a delight to see them together, they 
were 80 {n unison ; and when he talked to them, as though 
they bad been human beings, their intelligent eyes 
seemed to reply. 

‘* As an example of his horsemanship. he had a way 
of eacaping from the stagnation of the dull march, when 
it was not dangerous to do so, by riding a short distance 
in advance of the column, over a divide, throwing him. 
self on one side of his horse so as to be entirely out of 
sight from the other direction, giving a signal that the 
animal uuderstood, and tearing off at the best speed that 
could be made. The horse entered into the frolic with 
all the zest of his master, and after the race the animal's 
beautiful, distended nostrils glowed blood-red as he 
tossed his head and danced with delight.” 


A MANLY NURSE AND SEAMSTRESS. 


* At auother time, when a mother was caring for her 
newly-born babe, the little toddling brother was unfort- 
unately exposed to the cold, and fell violently ill with 
pneumonia. Every lady came daily to help care for 
h'm, and at last the officers’ repeatedly proffered services 
were accepted for night nursing. I remember watching 
and admiring the tenderness of a handsome, dashing 
young fellow as he walked the floor with the feverish 
little sufferer, or rocked him patiertly, until dawn. And 
when I saw him often afterwards gliding about in the 
dance, or riding beside some pretty girl, I used to think 
to myself that I could tell his sweatheart something good 
about him. We were all like one family—-every one 
was so quick to sympathize, so ready to act if trouble 
came. 

‘* After the trains had been taken off, and winter had 
fairly set in, the young mother, whom we all loved, was 
in despair about clothing for her little ones. We had 
reached a land where there were no Cteamstresses, no 
ready-made clothing, and nothing sultable for children. 
Money did no good, though our friend had abundance 
of that, but busy fingers were needed. ‘the ladies 
quietly arranged, as a surprise, a sewing-bee. We im- 
pressed our brother Tom into our service, and taught 
him to use the sewing machine. A laughing crowd 
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dropped scissors and thimbles at parade-time, and fol. 
lowed to the door to watch him hurry on his belt and 
saber and take his place—the quintessence then of 
everything military and manly. A roomful of busy 
women, cutting, basting, making button-holes, and 
joining together little garments, soon had a passable 
outfit for the brave mother's little ones, and even a gown 
for her own sweet self. I do not remember ever seeing 
anything quite so Dutcbhy and cumbersome, however, as 
those little children dressed in the cobbled-out woolen 
clothes our ignorant fingers had fashioned.” 
ON THE MARCH. 

‘* The dogs had almost as bard a time to become ac. 
customed to the vagaries of a |)akota climate as we did. 
We had to be their nurses and surgeons. In our large 
pack of hounds there were many that had marked indi- 
viduality of character. Not many dayscould be passed 
in their company before we were noticing new pecullar- 
ities not previously observed. ‘The General had a droll 
fashion, 1s we rode along, of putting words Into their 
mouths when they got into trouble, fought among 
themselves, or tried to lord it over one another. ne of 
them had been given us, and had been called by her 
former owner ‘I.ucy Stone.’ In vain did we try, out 
of respect for the life of the useful woman for whom 
she was named, to rechristen the dog. She would 
neither listen nor obey if called anything else. I can 
see her now, sitting deliberately down in the road di- 
rectly in front of us, and holding up a paw full of cactus 
thorns. The General would say, ‘ Theresits Lucy Stone, 
and she is saying, ‘‘If you please, sir, since you chose 
to bring me Into a land of bristling earth like this, will 
you please get down immediately and attend to my 
foot ?”’ Her howls and upturned eyes meant an appeal, 
certainly, and her master would leap to the ground, sit 
down in the road, and, taking the old creature in his 
arms, begin the surgery. He carried one of those knives 
that had many adjuncts, and with the tweezers he 
worked tenderly and long to extract the tormenting cac- 
tus needles. Lucy was a complaining old dame, and 
when the General saw her sit down, like ’some fat old 
woman, he uscd to sny that the old madam was telling 
him that she ‘ would like to drive a bit, if you please.’ 
So it often happened that my traveling-wagon was the 
hospital for an ill or foot sore dog. The General had to 
stop very often to attend to the wounded paws, but ex 
perience (aught the dogs to make their way very skill- 
fully where the cactus grew. .\ dancing-master, trip- 
plog the steps of instruction, could not have moved 
more lightly thandid they. If there were no one near 
to whom they could appeal in the human way those 
dumb things have, they learned to draw out theoffend- 
ing thorns with their teeth.” 


TEMPTATIONS OF YOUNG OFFICERS. 


‘* Tused to dread the arrival of the young oflicers who 
came to the regiment from West Point, fearing the same- 
ness and inactivity of the garrison life would be a test 
to which their character would succumb. When they 
came to pay the first ceremonious call in full uniform, 
we spoke of commonplace topics, I kept upa running 
line of comments to myself, usually on one subject: ‘ I 
wonder if you are likely to go to the bad under tempta- 
tion ; 1 am sorry for your mother, having to give you 
up and be anxious for your habits at the sime time; I 
hope you don’t drink ; I pray that you may bave stam- 
ina enough to resist evil.’ Our sister knew that I be- 
lieved so in matrimony as a saviour of young officers 
that she used to teasingly accuse me of greeting all of 
them when they arrived with thesame welcome: ‘I am 
very glad to see you; I hope that you are engaged.’ [| 
hardly remember being «julte so abrupt as that in speak- 
ing, but I never failed to wish it to myself. Their fre- 
quent difficulty was that they desired to do everything 
that the old officersdid. I have hnown them rub and 
try to mar their shining new uniforms to have them look 
as if they had seen service. One, especially youthful in 
appearance, wondered how I came to divine that the 
reason that he wore his grandfather's fob and seal, and 
carried the gold-headed cane when off duty, was that he 
wished to look old and experienced. I could not help 
praising them when they went through the first few 
telling years of service and came off conquerors. I was 
sure that had | had the misfortune to be a man I could 
not have borne the tests to which I knew they were sub- 
jected.” 

AN ENCOUNTER WITH HOSTILES. 

‘* Without the least warning, in the dead stillness of 
that desolate spot, we suddenly came upon a group of 
young Indian warriors, seated in their motionless way 
in the underbrush. I became perfectly cold and numb 
with terror. My danger in connection with the Indians 
was twofold. I was in peril from death or capture by 
the savages, and liable to be killed by my own friends 
to prevent my capture. Duriog the five years | had 
been with the regiment in Kansas | had marched many 
hundred miles. Sometimes I had to join my husband 
going across a dangerous country,and the exposure 
from Indians all those years had bien constant. I bad 
been a subject of conversation among the officer:, being 


the only woman who, asa rule, followed the regiment, 
and, without discussing it much in my presence, the 
universal understanding was that any one having me in 
charge in anemergency where there was imminent dan- 
ger of my capture should shoot me instantly. While I 
knew tnat I wasdefended by strong hands and brave 
hearts, the thought of the double Canger always flashed 
into my mind when we were in jeopardy. 

“If time could have been measured by sensations, a 
cycle seemed to have passed in those few seconds. The 
Indians snatched up their guns, leaped t:pon their ponies, 
and prepared for attack. The officer with me was per- 
fectly calm, spoke to them coolly withouta change of 
voice, and rode quickly beside me, telling me to advance. 
My horse reared violently at first sight of the Indians, 
and started torun. Ciladly would I have put him to 
his mettle then, except for the instinct of obedience, 
which any one following a regiment acquires in all that 
pertains to military directions. The General was just 
visible ascending a bluff beyond. To avoid showing 
fear when every nerve is strung to its utmost, and your 
heart leaps into your throat, requires superhuman effort. 
I managed tocheck my horse, and did not scream. No 
amount of telling over to myself what | had been told, 
that all the tribes on this side were ; eaceable and that 
ovly those on the other side of the river were warlike, 
could quell the throbbing of my pulses. Indians were 
Indians to me, and | knew well it was a matter of no 
time to cross and recross on their little tub-like boats that 
shoot madly down the tide. 

‘What made us sure that these warriors whom we 
had just met were from the fighting bands was the rec- 
ollection of some significant signs we had come upon in 
the road afew days previous. Stakes had been set in 
the ground, with bits of red flannel fastened on them 
peculiarly. This, the guide expiained, meant warnings 
from the tribes at war to frighten us from any further 
advance into their country. Whether because of the 
coolness of the officer, or because the warriors knew of 
the size of the advancing column, we were allowed to 
proceed’ unharmed. How interminable the distance 
seemed to where the General awaited us. unconscious of 
what we had encountered ! I was lifted out of the saddle 
a very limp and unconscious thing.” 


AN INFANT WARRIOR IN THE “ STRONG 
DANCE. 


‘“‘In the plaid of hair falling to their waists we saw 
sticks crossed and running through the braid. The in- 
terpreter explained that these represented ‘coups.’ Our 
atteation was arrested at once by a little four-year-old 
boy, who, from time to time during the evening, was 
brought to the circle by his mother, and left to make his 
little whirling gyrations around the ring of the dancers. 
It was explained to us that he had won his right to join 
in the festivities of the tribe when the fight took place 
the summer before, to settle which this treaty was 
planned. ()f the four Sioux lefton the battlefield that 
day, one, though mortally wounded, was not yet dead 
when the retreat took place. A lee sijuaw, knowing 
that it would countjher child a ‘ coup’ if he put another 
wound In the already dying man, sent him out and in- 
cited the child to plunge « knife into the wounded war- 
rior. As « reward he was given the privilege of joining 
in all celebrations, and the right to wear an eagle feather 
standing straight from the scalp-lock of his tiny head. 
We saw the mother’s eyes gleam with pride as she 
watched the miniature warrior admitted among the ma- 
ture wnd experienced braves. AJ! the dancers rotated 
around together for « time, their bodies always bent, and 
they howled as they moved. In the shadowy gloom, 
only momentarily made brilliant by the flashes of light 
from the fire, these grotesijue, crouching figures were 
wild enough for gnomes. Only occasionally, where 
there was « large mixture of white blood, did we see a 
well-developed figure. The legs and arms of Indians 
are almost invaribly tbin. None of them ever do any 
manual labor to proidiuce muscle, and their bones are de- 
cidedly conspicuous. 

A MALE “SQUAW.” 

‘Tf the Indians kill any game they return home, order 
the squaws to take the ponies and bring back what they 
have killed, and then throw themselves down to sleep 
among the sprawling Indian babies, tallless dogs, and 
general filth. The sjuaws do all the Inbor, and every 
skin {is tanned by their busy fingers. I never knew but 
one Indian who worked. He was an object of interest 
to me, though he kept himself within the gloom of the 
cabin, aod skulked sround the fire when he cooked. 
This was the occupation forecd upon him by the others. 
He had lacked the courage to endure the torture of the 
sun-dance ; for when strips of flexible wood had been 
drawn through the gushes in his buck, und he was hung 
up by these, the poor crenture had fainted. On reviving 
he begged to be cut down, and ever after was an object 
of scorn. He was condemned to wear squaw's clothing 
from thattime on. They mocked and taunted bim, and 
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he led us separute an existence as if he were in a desert 
alone. The squaws disdained to notice bim, except to 


heap work upon his already burdened shoulders,” 
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Rooks AND Qutuors. 


THE “DIVINE LAW AS TO WINES.”’ 

A certain class of religious men and women have 
sought to enforce total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks on the ground of the divine command, and have 
not been satisfied with the argument from human ex- 
pediency. They have felt that the expediency argu- 
ment left men to their own views of expediency, and 
that hence it was powerless to make all Christians, even, 
to be of the same mind as total abstainers. The Bible, 
therefore, must be brought to testify directly, ‘‘ it is 
wicked to drink any intoxicating liquor,” and then, of 
course, the whole church will make total abstinence one 
of its principles. But on examining the Bible, a giant 
difficulty stood in the way of the design. The Bible 
actually commended the drinking of wine. The law of 
Moses commanded the offering of wine daily with the 
sacrificial lamb (Exod. xxix., 40), and also the drink- 
ing of wine in the holy convocations at the central place 
of worship (Deut. xiv., 26). Our Lord’s first miracle 
was to make wine, and the emblem of his own blood, 
which all his disciples were to drink, was wine. This 
was a startling veto on the proposition to have the Bible 
forbid the use of wine. But the zeal of these religious 
men and women was equal to the emergency. They in- 
vented the ‘‘two-wine theory.” It was a very simple 
affair, as are all great and useful inventions. It was 
only this and nothing more: ‘‘ Some wine is fermented 
and intoxicating ; some wine is not fermented nor in- 
toxicating. When the Bible commends wine, it is the 
latter ; when it denounces wine, it is the former.” The 
fact that the Bible used one word for both sorts did not 
interfere at all with the glory of the invention. The 
fact that the invention would not fit such passages as 
‘the deacons must not be given to much wine” (1 
Tim. iii., 8) did not trouble the inventors at all. The 
fact that no one ever heard of unfermented wine 
before did not stagger them. They put forth the great 
invention by iteration and reiteration unti] they pre- 
vailed over the uneducated portions of the church, and 
made it an article of belief that the Bible forbade the 
use of wine. The most amusing part of this work has 
been the endeavor to find this new distinction of the 
fermented and unfermented wines to be an old-estab 
lished truth known in all ages, and the doctrine of total 
abstinence from tke fermented sort to be inculcated by 
all the fathers of the church. This job was, as any one 
may see at a glance, Herculean ; and, most appropriately, 
its chief workman on this side the ocean has been 
Samson. He has repeated the marvels of his ancient 
namesake, burning up corn-fields, carrying off gates, 
pulling down temples, and destroying the Philistines 
generally. He has brought all antiquity down on its 
knees before him, and made it say everything he wished 
it to say. 

In plain language, Dr. G. W. Samson has, inp his 
‘‘ Divine Law as to Wines,” with its Supplements, pub- 
lished first by the National Temperance Society till they 
were ashamed of it, and now published (alas !) by Lip- 
pincott, of Philadelphia, taken the authors of antiquity 
and has so misquoted and misinterpreted them that 
they are made to appear as advocates both of the two- 
wine theory and of total abstinence, neither of which 
does a single one of them know arything about. If 
this thing had been merely a quotation or two, it might 
be passed by as a pardonable mistake, but when it is a 
ma'iter of hundreds of quotations, with vast display of 
learning, covering 600 pages, the honest critic can no 
longer pass it by. 

To undertake a criticism of this marvelous book 
would be to write another book as big, for every page 
contains error. All that the critic can do is to show a 
few specimens, and then assert that the whole book is 
of the same sort. If any reader wishes an intellectual 
amusement, he should take Dr. Samson’s book and 
compare any page of it (no matter where) with the 
author quoted there. It shows really a genius of blun- 
dering (for we are sure it is not willful falsity) to twist 
so uniformly the meaning of authors as this great 
prophet of the two-wine theory has done. Dr. Samson 
is an earnest and useful minister of the Gospel, abound- 
ing in good works, and full of good impulses, but ia 
this book and its subject he is ‘‘clean daft ;” and as 
the book kas a great show of learning, and is calculated 
to mislead the unlearned, it becomes a critic's duty to 
exhibit its fully and falsity, and correct the evil witaout 
any reflection on the author. 

All that can be deduced from the hundreds of quota- 
tions which Dr. Samson makes, when they are rightly 
quoted, is that the ancients made must as well as 
wine, ‘‘ must” being simply grape-juice kept in hermet- 
ically sealed vessels, unfermented ; and that they urged 
the moderate use of wine as against its immoderate use. 
That is all. There is never the name of wine given w 
‘‘must,” except rarely, as we might call dough before 
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it was placed in the oven “‘ bread.” Wine is always 
(with such rare and conspicuous exceptions) the fer- 
mented liquor. There is not a hint of anything else in 
all classic or patristic literature. Furthermore, all the 
cautions against intemperance (except in certain ascetic 
sects) are expressly against erccssive use of wine, and 
never against its use simply. Notwithstanding these 
patent facts, Dr. Samson spreads over 600 pages with 
quotations (and marvelous comments) from classic 
authors and Christian fathers to show that there were 
two wines—the fermented and unfermented—an’‘l thal 
these authors recommended total abstinence from wine ! 

Now for a few specimens of Samsonian quotation and 
comment. 7 

(Page 166.) ‘‘ The opening miracle of the New Testa- 
ment, etc. Wineis nothing else than water, having in 
solution the sugar, spice, and gluten which form grape- | 
juice, and the product, which in the natural development 
is slowly made, was by Christ's interposition instanta- 
neously formed.” In this Dr. Samson ignores the pres- 
ence of alcohol as the resuit of fermentation altogether, 
thus begging the whole question. ‘ Again, second, the 
wine made was manifestly the simplest product of the 
grape, as is indicated by the exclamation of the gover- 
nor of the feast on tasting it, ‘Thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.’” Here Dr. Samson assumes that good 
wine means unfermenied wine. ‘‘ Thirdly, the Creator 
of all earth’s healthful products had come to give to his 
people one hundred fold of blessing in this world, one 
of those being the unintoxicating wine used at the com- 
mencement of a feast.” Here he asswmes that the wine 
our Saviour made was unintoxicating, and also assumes 
(what no one ever heard of) that at the commencement 
of a feast the ancients used unintoxicating wine. This 
specimen will show how Dr. Samson uses the vice of 
begging the question for argument. This is character- 
istic of all his comments throughout the book. This, 
indeed, with crookedness of quotation, is the distinguish- 
ing feature of his whole treatise. 

(Page 255 ) Dr. Duff's words are quoted : ‘‘ In vine- 
bearing districts the peasant has a basin of pure unadul- 
terated blood of the grape in its native state, not an 
intoxicating, but a nutritive, beverage,” as an instance of 
ao unintoxicating wine’ This is genuine Samsonian 
reasoning, 

(Pages 199, 200.) Here Dr. Samson quotes Clement of 
Alexandria as if he were a total abstainer, stating (what 
is true) that he advises youth—‘‘ boys and girls ’’—to 
keep away trom wine, and that he admires the austere 
who avoid wine, but omitting what he says directly 
afterward, ‘‘ Toward evening, about supper-time, wine 
may be used. The failing natural warmth requires to 
be nourished by the introduction of heat. Those who 
are advanced in life may partake more hilariously of the 
bowl.” Dr. Samson also omits Clement’s comment on 
Prov. xxili., 29, 30 : ‘‘ The instructor, in his solicitude 
for our salvation, forbids us to drink wine to drunken- 
ness.”” It is in this way that Dr. Samson mangles al! the 
Fathers. 

(Page 149.) ‘‘ The root word methe, in Greek, indi- 
cates ‘surfeit.’ In the verbal root methuo this sig- 
nification is more fully preserved than in the derivative 
methusko.” Dr. Samson makes much out of this funda- 
mental statement. It looks very learned and cunvinc- 
ing. But unfortunately there is not a word of truth in 
it. The three words methe, methusko, and methuo have 
never the slightest reference to ‘‘surfeit.” They 
always refer to drunkenness. Yet it is by this little in- 
genious device of a false interpretation that Dr. Samson 
would get over the words in 1 Cor. xi., 21, ‘‘ another 
is drunken,” and make it, ‘‘ another is surfeited”! He 
would thus prove that the Christians at Corinth did not 
have intoxicating wine at the Lord’s Supper! What 
shall we not expect after that? On rage 312 he holds 
that because Pliny lamented the degeneration of the 
famous Falernian wine, it was because the old Falernian 
was unfermented (shade of Horace, excuse the man’s 
audacity !) and the new winefermented. All the classic 
writers are treated in this brusque style, history con- 
tradicted, and truth defied. On pages 370, 371, because 
Cato mentions ‘‘ vinum mustum,” he argues that mnum 
is a generic word and mustum denoted a species, where- 
a3 rinum mustum is distinguished simply from vinum. 
Vinum is always intoxicating or fermented wine, but 
vinum mustum is the liquor before it ferments. The 
case of bread and bread dough, already referred to, illus- 
trates this. We might as well say dough was a species 
of bread as to say must was a species of wine. Itisa 
marvel how Dr. Samson could read Cato and not see 
this. On pages 372,874 hetwists Varro’s norwm vtinum 
in the same way. 

Dr. Samson abounds in such quiet sentences as this 
(p. 478) : ‘‘ The rural poet [ Virgil], accustomed to the pre- 
served ‘must-wines’ of his native Mantua,” and the un- 
suspecting reader at once imagines that Virgil and all 
Mantua drank grape-juice for wine! On the same page 
Dr. Samson says of Clement: “‘ He cites Artorius on 
Long Life, who commends as a beverage sweet juices 
of the grape.” One would think by this quotation that 
Artorius (and therefere Clement) urged the sweet juices 


of the grape instead of wine. Now, what will the reader 
think of Dr. Samson when he learns that the words of 
Clement are exactly these: ‘‘ Artorius, in his book on 
Long Life, thinks that drink should be taken only til] the 
food be moistened, that we may attain to a longer life.” 
The quotation from Artorius there ends, and Clement 
goes on to say (not Artorius, as Dr. Samson thinks) 
that ‘‘ wine makes the man who has drunk it more be- 
nignant than before, more agreeable to his boon com- 
panions, kinder to his domestics, and more pleasant to 
his friends. But when intoxicated he becomes violent 
instead. For wine, belng warm, and having sweet juices 
when duly mixed, dissolves the foul, excrementitious 
matters by its warmth.” Now see where ‘‘ sweet juices” 
comes in, and then see how thoroughly Dr. Samson has 
perverted the whole passage and its sentiment. Clement 
actually praises the sweet juices in wine as mixed, and 
Dr. Samson says that he commends as a beverage sweet 
juices of the grape, as against wine-drinking ! 

Under the most remarkable title of ‘‘ The Laws of 
Wine Observed by the Greeks,” we have achaptershow-. 
ing that the Greeks used honey ; and scores of pages of 
the book are as irrelevant to the subject as this chapter. 
On page 194 Athenus’s quotation from Phylarchus 
(who lived 200 years before Christ) is said to bea state- 
ment regarding the first day of the week—the Christian 
Sunday ! 

We might make a record of these errors and blunders 
to any extent. But we have done enough to guard the 
reader of this peculiar volume against its utterances. 
There are two ways of looking at the book. One is as 
a very ludicrous work, which can be ranked with the 
** Portuguese Phrase-Book” and “ Alice in Wonder 
land.” The other is as a very harmful work by reason of 
its likelihood to mislead the superficial and unedu- 
cated. We are obliged to meet it on this latter ground 
with very sharp rebuke. The cause of temperance 
suffers from such friends. Falsehood isa kicking gun. If 
used by a moral reformer it endangers the reform. We 
can never destroy the pernicious drinking usages of 
society by the use of crude logic and the falsification of 
history. Wemust meet the fearful evil in a manly and 
truthful way. 


James Madison. By Sidney Howard Gay. John Marshall. 
By Allen B. Magruder. John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) These are the 
last three volumes in the admirable series of American 
Statesmen, of which we have already had occasion to speak, 
and only in terms of the warmest commendation. John 
Marshall was one of the great jurists, not only of America, 
but of the world. He possessed that apprehension of great 
principles which is the essential quality in a great jurist, 
and for which no knowledge of precedents can ever be a 
substitute. The influence of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in shaping the constitutional history of the 
United States has rarely been sufficiently recognized by 
writers on American history, and although there is far leas 
to appeal to popular imagination and emotion in the calm 
decisions of a great court than the oratorical contests of 
the Senate, it is hardly too much to say that Chief Justice 
Marshall exercised almost as great an influence in solidify- 
ing the States into a Nation, and in developing the spirit of 
supreme allegiance to the Constitution of the United States, 
as Daniel Webster, by his more captivating eloquence. 
“He was,’’ says William Pinkney, ‘‘ born to be the Chief 
Justice of any country in which he lived :"’ and he lived ata 
time when he had to make the precedents for other ages to 
follow. 

The life of James Madison is less important, so far as his 
personality is concerned. He wasatype of that class of 
men who have been the bane of American politics, and 
whose success has consisted, not in settling any question, 
but in slurring them over by compromises which serve for 
the present distress, and leaving them to be settled by the 
future. His relation to American history is such that his 
life is historically important, but rather for the events in 
which he was engaged than for any personal power which 
he exercised in shaping them. He left no such mark on 
American thought as Jefferson and Hamilton. Von Holst 
characterizes him ina single significant sentence: Mod- 
erate in his thought and judgment, he had always caa- 
tiously felt his way toward a middle course, in which he fol- 
lowed only his own mind and inclinations.’’ 

John Adams is one of the heroic figures of our early 
history, and the story of his life is the story of the founding 
of our Constitution, which is, almost as truly as the British 
Constitution, a growth. It was at the close of his adminis- 
tration, and as a result of it, that the Federal ; arty came to 
anend. And yet, as we think Mr. Morse clearly shows, the 
salvation of the country was secured by the death of the 
party. The story of this epoch of our national history is 
very healthy reading, in that it indicates with sufficient 
clearness that faction is not new in our national politics, 
and that the great men of the early period were men with 
the same littlenesses which appear, unfortunately, very 
manifestly in our own times ; the only, or at least the chief, 
difference is that we shut our eyes to the vices of our public 
men when they are dead, and to their virtues when they are 
living. 

“Owen Meredith” (the Ear! of Lytton) is assuredly not a 
great poet, but he is, at all events, an extremely clever liter- 
ary workman. In his new poem, Glenaveril; or, The Meta- 
morphoses (New York: D. Appleton & Uo.), he again relies 
on the love of the great body of readers fora romantic plot, 
and under the sugar-coating of fiction proposes to give 
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them what many will consider a most unpalatable dose of 
political diatribe. This novel in verse is to be published in 
six parts. The first, now issued, opens with the conven- 
tional ‘‘ mixing up’’ of a noble and a low-born babe, and 
as we presume Lord Lytton, like his father, has the deepest 
reverence for ‘‘ blood,”’ it will be interesting to see the be- 
havior of the humble pastor’s child unceremoniously thrust 
into possession of an ancient lineage and an ancestral Curse 
—with a large C—and of the lad of high descent who takes 
his place. The promised pen-portraits of distinguished 
statesmen are sometimes neatly satirical, sometimes bitterly 
invective, and sometimes grandiloquently ridiculous. It 
does not matter deeply to the world at large what ‘“* Owen 
Meredith’’ thinks of Mr. Gladstone, but, for what it is 
worth, here it is : 
* Not one new truth, not one deep thought, not one 
Original fancy, or profound remark ! 
No gleam of wit that sheds new lights upon 
Old commonplaces ! not asingle spark 
Of genius, or creative power! When gone 
The living voice, we wander through a dark 
And tedious labyrinth of words, that say 
Notbing the thankful mind can bear away. 


“The man himself, a Chillingworth in creed ; 
Not his the mind that in its own deep well 
Finds Truth, and, trusting her still voice, doth need, 
To guide his steps, no nuisier oracle— 
To-day stout vak, to-morrow bending reed, 
According as the wind may sink or swell ; 
To him the weathercock’'s a heavenly force, 
And its loud rattle regulaies his course.” 
Like “ Lucile,’’ which all school-girls and a great many 
other people think ‘“ perfectly splemdid,’’ ** Glenaveril”’ 
holds the attention, amuses, and mildly stimulates to 
thought. The lines run smoothly, and there is no lack of 
antitheses and brilliant playing with words. In answer 
to the charges of plagiarism from George Sand, Alfred 
de Musset, Heine, and—we think—others in ‘“ Lucile,’’ 
‘*Owen Meredith’’ long ago announced that he took his ma- 
terial and his style where he chose. As an illustration of 
the skill with which he now assumes Byron’s “‘ Don Juan”’ 
style, we are tempted to quote one more stanza, of itself of 
no value, but as an imitation remarkably clever : 
“*O England, O my Country |’ These are not 
The last words spoken by the lips of Pitt ; 
And that’s unlucky, for tae words have got 
A fine grandiloquence that seems to fit 
Lips so sententious. I've been told that what 
Was realiy said (but I'll not vouch for It) 
By that great man before death closed his eyes 
Was, ‘ Bring me one of Bellamy's veal pies !'"’ 


Maryland: the History of a Pulatinate. By William Hand 
Browne. Aentucky: a LPwneer Commonwealth. By N. 8. 
Sbaler. (Boston: Houghton, Mifiin & Co.) These are the 
two latest volumes in the series of American Common- 
wealths. Mr. Browne, in bis treatment of Maryland, con- 
fines himeelf to the colonial history, which is indeed the 
only part of her history of special interest. A chief, per- 
haps the chief, element of value afforded by its colonial 
experiences is its striking illustration of the truth that the 
people who are persecuted are always the believers in relig- 
ious freedom. In Maryland, the Puritan was the persecu- 
tor, and the Roman Catholic was the defender of the right 
to worship God accoraing to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science. Mr. Shaler brings the history of Kentucky down to 
the present time, and devotes considerably over a third of 
the book to an account of its share in the Civil War. Prob- 
ably some of the prejudices produced in our mind by that 
war—we lived then just across the border in the State of 
Indiana—makes it impossible for us to “treat this part of 
American history with the calm philosophy it deserves,’’ 
and we are unable to agree with Mr. Shaler in thinking that 
the attempt of his State to preserve neutrality in such a 
conflict is to be set down to her credit. Wedo not discover, 
however, any indication that his approbation of her polit- 
ical course has impaired his fairness as a historian, and the 
story is full of romance, both in the colonial and the later 
epochs. 

The Englishman's Bible, giving the Accuracy, Precision, and 
Certainty of the Original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures on the 
page of the Authorized Version, Designed both for the Biblical 
Student and for the Urdinary English Reader. By Thomas 
Newberry. (London: Hodder & Stoughton.) This book 
is one of those attempts made from time to time to 
give the English reader the benefit of the knowledge 
of the Greek and Hebrew without the trouble of ac- 
quiring it. By a series of typographical bieroglyphics, 
the meaning of which isexplained in the introduction, but 
the knowledge of which it appears to us would require as 
much time and patience as a knowledge of the Greek itself, 
the author undertakes to teil the English reader when the 
detinite article is present and when absent; when the noun 
isin the singular and when in the plural; what is the mood 
and tense of the vero; when the pronoun is emphatic and 
when unemphatic, and the like. Concerning this, all we 
can say is that those who like this sort of thing will find this 
@ sort of thing that they like. Wedo not discern much 
value in it. There are foot-notes indicating variations in 
manuscript reading, and marginal notes suggesting parallel 
passages and indicating amended translations ; these are 
valuable. 

The Poets of the Church: a Series of Biographical Sketches of 
Hymn Writers, with Notes on their Hymns. By Edwin F. 
Hatfield, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York; $3.) 


Hymnology was a favorite study with the late Dr. Hatfield. 
It must indeed be regarded as one of the curiosities of human 
nature that a man who was for many years the stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, and who necessarily 
gave himself largely to the minutia and detail of ecclesias- 
ticism, should also have been one of the first hymnologists 
in the denomination, if not in the country. The present 


book is published from manuscripts left by the author at his 
death, and this fact may perhaps serve as a partial apology 
for the otherwise unpardonable lack of any list of authors 
in either index or table of contents. There is, however, an 
index of the principal bymns of the authors noticed in the 
work, and the biographies are arranged in biographical 
order. The sketches are very short, few if any of them 
overrunning two or three pages. The list of bymn writers 
appears to us quite complete, and the book constitutes 
really a biographical dictionary of the sacred poets of the 
church universal. 

The Story of the Resurrection. By William H. Furness, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Dr. Furness 
has the reputation of being a rationalistic thinker, ard is 
ordinarily classed, in the orthodox mind, with Theodore 
Parker. The student of his notes on Shenckel’s “* Cheracter 
of Jesus’’ could not, however, fail to see that he was far 
more evangelical in spirit than the author whor he anno- 
tated, and we are not surprised to find in this little volume, 
both in the essay on the Resurrection and in the accom- 
panying essay on the Character of Christ, a thoroughly 
evangelical spirit. His interpretation of the miracles will 
indeed be objected to in certain quarters, but he fully rec- 
ognizes them as signs of the divine presence and power, and 
this is all the New Testament claims forthem. The book is 
chiefly interesting as a new testimony, from a somewhat un- 
expected source, to the historic and spiritual truth of the 
Gospel. 

Andrew Jukes is in spirit Swedenborgian, though we be- 
lieve that he is not in fact a member of the New Church ; and 
in all his treatment of Scripture assumes a double sense, 
the literal and the spiritual. In the Mystery of the Kingdom 
Traced Through the Four Books of Kings (New York: T. 
Whittaker) he endeavors to show a parabolic meaning in 
what to most readers appears to be rather a prosaic series 
ofannals. While we doubt his principle of interpretation, 
we do not doubt that all history is in a certain sense para- 
bolic ; that is, by not unreasonable analogivs, spiritual les- 
sons may be drawn from it ; and we need go no further than 
this in following Mr. Jukes, to recommend this little mono- 
graph as 6 suggestive volume for the Bible student, even 
though with us he may doubt the principle of interpreta- 
tion laid down by the author in the introduction. 

St. Paul's Epistles in Modern English. By Farrar Fenton. 
(London: Eliot Stock.) A translation into thoroughly 
modern English of St. Paul's Epistles is greatly needed, 
doing for the great Apostle what Jowett has done for Plato ; 
but we do not think that Mr. Fenton has accomplished this 
difficult task. It is much more difficult to do it for Paul 
than for Plato; and Mr. Fenton has not the peculiar genius 
of Jowett. But as an aid to the understanding of the most 
difficult of the sacred writers, this little book will be of 
value. The English reader will have to take it with allow- 
ance. Indeed, we are inclined to think that if such a trans- 
lation is ever furnished, it will have to be accompanied with 
critical notes to justify its method and its variations from 
the recognized translations. 

A new edition has just been brought out of Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge’s History of Christian Names, first published 
twenty-one years ago. The amount of erudition and re- 
search in ma>y branches of literature and learning that 
has been employed in this volume is really remarkable. 
The work is not a piece of hack book-making, but the result 
of a genuine attraction on the part of the compiler to the 
curious and interesting study. History, philology, legend, 
folk-lore, and antiquarianism have all been called on to 
yield up their treasures, and the subject is treated exhaust- 
ively and intelligently. Such errors as crept in the first 
edition have been carefully weeded out. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have added to their series of 
‘“*Globe Readings’’ Charlies Kingsley’s Madam How and 
Lady Why. Written originally for the instruction of his 
own boy, it is an admirable introduction to popular science 
to be put in the hands of all young children. It tells in 
simple language the story of flower and grass, of field and 
forest, of earthquake, volcano, glacier, and coral reef. 
Every page is pervaded by the poetry and beauty of nature, 
while everywhere the child’s mind is directed toward close 
observation and logical deduction, and to a recognition of 
the eternal wisdom and majesty of the Creator. 


Among the Stars, by Agnes Giberne (New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers), is a series of familiar talks on the 
primary facts of astronomy, intended—and excellently well 
adapted—for very young scholars, the little ones who 
seem always to have an interrogation mark on their lips. 
The dialogue runs in easy and pleasant fashion, there is 
story enough to hold the attention, and the scientific truths 
are related in easily understood and entertaining style. 
The book is illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Liszt is preparing his own memoir in six volumes. 

—That capital satire, ‘‘ Flatland,’’ is credited to Dr. E. A. 
Abbott, the eminent English writer. 

—With its May number “ Harper’s Magazine”’ will cele- 
brate the beginning of its seventieth volume. 

—The American Tract Society announce for early publi- 
cation ‘‘ Madagascar and France,’’ by George A. Shaw. 

—The Empress Eugenie is about to publish an autobi- 
ographical work under the title of ‘Some Recollections 
from My Life.”’ 

—Mr. Sanborn’s “ Life of John Brown” will appear on 
the 9th of May, the eighty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
the Kansas agitator. 

—Mr. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar and critic, thinks 
Mr. Black’s novel, ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,’’ admirable as a 
study in the every-day life of Shakespeare’s age. 

—Five thousand copies will constitute the first edition of 


the second volume of Professor McMaster’s * History of 
the People of the United States,’’ and it will be given tothe 
public early next month. 

—Richard Grant White is the subject of a page of rem- 
iniscence and criticism in ‘‘ The Critic’’ of April 18, from 
the pen of his neighbor, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who knew the 
eminent critic and Shakspearean stadent for a quarter of a 
century. 

—Mr. Brooks Adams, son of Charles Francis Adams, and 
author of some noteworthy historical articles recently 
printed in the “‘ Atlantic Monthly,’’ which have attracted 
no little attention, will write the volume on Massachusetts 
for the American Commonwea!lths series. 

—General D. C. Buell, at the urgent request of many 
members of his old command, the Army of the Ohio, has 
prepared an account of the battle of Shiloh, which will! 
appear es part of the War Series in ‘‘ The Century Mag- 
azine,’’ together with important maps and newly found 
views of the field. 

—The second thousand of Dean Plamptre’s ‘‘ Spirits in 
Prison, and other Studies on the Life after Death,’’ bas just 
been issued by Thomas Whittaker. The same publisher bas 
also brought out a new and cheaper edition of ‘* Copy,” 
Bishop Hugh Miller Thomp<on’s delightful series of essays 
on religion, literature, and life. 

—Thomas Nelson & Sons, as the American agents for the 
Oxford edition, and the J. B. Lippincott Company, as the 
authorized agents for the Cambridge edition, of the Revised 
Version of the Holy Bible, have issued their prospectuses, 
from which it appears that the work may be looked for 
early in May. There will be eight editions, as follows: 
pearl, 16mo, price, in cloth, $1 ; minion, demy 8vo, cloth, 
$2 ; small pica, imperial S8vo, cloth, $6.50; pica, demy 8vo, 
in five volumes, cloth, $11.50, or the Old Testament only, in 
four volumes, cloth, $10 ; pica, royal Svo, in five volumes, 
cloth, $20, or the Old Testament only, in four volumes, cloth, 
$16; and the parallel Bible, being the Authorized Version 
arranged in parallel columns with the Revised Version, 
minion, crown quarto, cloth, &8. 

—D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish a work entitled 
‘** An Inglorious Columbus,’’ by E. P. Vining, which isan at- 
tempt to show that America was discovered in the fifth 
century A.D., by a party of Buddhist monks from Afghan- 
istan, of whom one, named Hwui Shan, returned to Asia 
after av absence of forty-one years. A short account of the 
land which he visited, which is supposed to be Mexico, was 
included in the official history of China, and a translation 
of the account is given in Mr. Vining’s work. There is an- 
questionable proof that Hwui Shan actually visited some 
unknown Eastern region, and Mr. Vining marshals evidence 
to show that the traditions of Mexico contain an account 
of the arrival of thia party of monks. 

—The ** Critic’’ tells a good story at the expense of a San 
Francisco paper : ‘‘ Mrs. Jackson (‘ H. H.’), being detained 
in San Francisco by illness, on the way from Los Angeles 
to this city, received some wild flowers from an unknown 
friend, and wrote a poem in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment. Not knowing how to reach the donor, she sent the 
verses to the ‘Chronicle,’ with a pleasant explanatory 
note. This and the lines were returned with an estimate of 
the cost of publication—se much on the inside and so much 
somewhere else! The ‘ Bulletin’ of March 24 relates this 
little anecdote, and a reader of the ‘Critic’ in San Fran- 
cisco, who sends us a marked copy of the paper containing 
the story and the poem, expresses a hope that it will not be 
taken as an illustration of the attitude of tbe whole commu- 
nity toward our famous poets.”’ 

—Jane Austen’s remains were laid in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, almost opposite the beautiful tomb of William of 
Wykeham. A slab of black marble, bearing a suitable in- 
scription, marks the spot to which many a reader of her 
works has made a pilgrimage. ‘‘Her fame attracted 
strangers to her tomb, but her achievements were not of the 
kind,”’ says the *‘ Evening Post,’’ ‘‘ which were known to al) 
men. A gentleman who sought for her last resting-place 
was asked by the verger, ‘ Pray, sir, can you tell me whether 
there was anythiog particular about that lady ’—so many 
people want to know where she was buried.’ Since then 
her nephew, the Rev. J. Austen Leigh, has caused a brass 
tablet to be inserted in the wall near her grave, with the 
following words engraved upon it: ‘Jane Austen, known 
to many by her writings, endeared to her family by the varied 
charms of her character, and ennobled by Christian faith and 
piety. ‘“*Sbhe openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.’’— Proverbs xxxi., 26.’”’ 

—The ‘Springfield Republican’’ is the first paper to 
commend the change in the date of issue of ‘‘ The Century.”’ 
It says: ‘** The Century Magazine’ indulges in a noble 
luxury—that of restoring truth to the date of a monthly 
periodical. The Company announces that the enormous 
editions they are now printing compel them either to go to 
press at an earlier date or postpone the day of issue. They 
have chosen the latter, and consequently the May number 
of ‘ The Century’ will be issued in May instead of April, 
and onthe lst day of May, as it ought to be. TheJune 
number will likewise be published June 1, and every 
number hencefurward will belong to the month whose name 
it bears. The magazines entered upon an absurd chase, 
some years ago, to see which should get out earliest, and 
the result was that the day of publication got back as far 
as the 7th or 8th day of the month before that whose name 
the number was called by. Of late years they have been 
creeping back, until ‘The Century’ has been for a long 
while stayed at the 20th, and last month got as near as the 
25th to telling the truth. The edition of April numbered 
225,000 copies; that of the May number will be 250,000 
copies. This unprecedented circulation 1s without doubt 
owing to the series of war articles—by all odds the most fort- 
unate notion that bas ever occurred toan editor, and which 
‘The Century’ was in exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances to carry out,”’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 17. _ 


MUSIC AND ART. 


It was our gre at good fortune to see recently a very 
rare treasure in the shape of an undoubted original of 
one of the ‘‘ home-made” books of William Blake, the 
painter and poet. Artists, men of letters, art-lovers, and 
students have long been familiar with the life and works 
of this extraordinary man, so that there is hardly a need 
of emphasizing the interest attaching to one of his orig- 
inal productions in the way of books. Literally, he was 
the author and maker of a number of his books ; and 
Mr. Horace Scudder, in an articleon Blake in the ‘‘ Cent- 
ury Magazine ” (June, 1880), quotes an account of Blake's 
method, which we in turn quote herewith. Says Mr. 
Scudder: ‘‘ To speak of ‘Songs of Innocence’ first, it 
consists of twenty songs written by Biake, engraved by 
him on copper, each page decorated, with an occasional 
separate design, making twenty-seven plates in all. In 
Gilchrist’s ‘ Life’ this account is given of the process : 


‘The verse was written and the designs and marginal 
embellishments outlined on the copper with an impervious 
liquid, probably the ordinary siopping-out varnish of en- 
gravers. Then a)! the white parts or lights—the remainder 
of the plate, that is—were eaten away with aquafortis, or 
other acid, so that the outline of letter and design was left 
prominent, as in stereotype. From these plates he printed 
off in any tint, yellow, brown, blue, reyuired to be the pre- 
vailing or ground color in his fac-similes ; red he used for the 
letterpress. The page was then colored by hand in im- 
itation of the origina! drawing, with more or less variety of 
detail in the local hues. He ground and mixed his water- 
colors himself. The colors he used were few and simple: 
indigo, cobalt, gamboge, vermilion, Frankfort black freely, 
ultramarine rarely, chromes not at all. These he applied 
with a camel's hair brush, not with a sable, which he dis- 
liked. Hetaught Mrs. Blake to take off the impressions 
with care and delicacy, which such plates signally needed, 
and alzo to help in tinting them from his drawings with 
1 gat artistic feeling; in all which tasks she, to her honor, 
much delighted. The size of the plate was small, for the 

ake of economizing copper—something under five inches by 
three. They were done up in boards by Mrs. Blake’s hand, 
forming a small octavo ; so that the poet and his wife did 
everything in making the book—writing, designing, printing, 
engraving—everything exceptirg manufacturing the paper ; 
the veryink, or color rather, theydid make. Never before, 


gurely, was man 30 literally the author of his own book.” 


It was an original of this sort which had fallen so very 
fortunately into the bands of the gentleman who dis} layed 
it with pardonable pride. The title of the work was 
‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” and we find it 
mentioned in the article by Mr. Scudder already referred 
to. Ata first glance one recognized the strange power 
and weirdness of Blake's genius, while in the designs 
themselves, ar.d in the decoration and embellishments of 
the pages, the same unique fancy and invention were re- 
vealed, which the student recalls in Blake’s designs for 
Blair's ‘‘ Grave,” and for the book of Job. We cannot 
here enter upon a detailed account of the very interest- 
ing designs in this book, but we may speak, in passing, 
of the facts upon which the possessor based the claims 
of originality for his treasure-trove. One was the pres- 
ence, on the margins of one or two pages, of tell tale 
blots of color, perhaps the result of haste on the part of 
the artist's helpmate—mishaps greatly deplored at the 
time, no doubt, but in the sight of its present owner very 
precious blots indeed, and worth a goodly price in them- 
selves. Again, there was very evident, in the coloring 
of several of the designs, traces of the size which the 
artist tapght his wife to mix with the colors used, and 
which, along with the blots, would not have been repro- 
duced in any of the facsimile copies of this or others 
of Blake’s works. Small things in themselves, these, 
but very important in their character as witnesses of the 
genuineness of the work, which, we may add, was 
bought from an unsuspecting tradesman for five dollars, 
and which could not be bought now, we believe, for 
much less than five hundred dollars. 


The conductor's baton is so inseparably connected in 
one’s mind with the conductor, and is apparently so 
small a thing in itself, that one never dreams of its 
having a history behind it. That it has, however, we 
may see from the following interesting paragraph from 
‘* The Leisure Hour :” 

“THE CONDUCTOR’S BATON, 

“The first to introduce into Eagland the modern practice 
of keeping time with a wand (or baton) appears to have 
been Pelbam Humphrey, who brought the fashion from the 
Continent when, about 1667,he returned to England, as 
Pepys says, ‘full of form and confidence and vanity, and 
disparaging everything and everybody’s skill but his own.’ 
That it was a custom flourishing to some extent abroad as 
early at least as the middle of the seventeenth century we 
may see from the ornamentation of a beautiful har psichord, 
ence the property of Handel, and now in South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The instrument was made in 1651, and on 
the sound-board is painted a concert of monkeys, one of 
whom stands as conductor in the midst of his companions 
and beats time with a regular baton. The example of 
Humphrey does not seem to have gone for much, and we 
do not find the conductor’s stick taking root in England as 
readily as in foreign parts. For many a long day the core 


ductor sat at the harpsichord, cirecting the general style 
pf playing, and when harpsichords grew antiquated he was 


| found at the pianoforte. ‘ It does not appear that he beat 
time continuously,’ says Sir George Grove, ‘or in any way 
influenced the band, or did more than put in a few chords 
now and then when the orchestra was going astray, which, 
when heard, must have had a very bad effect.’ More 
important tunctions were discharged by the chief of the 
first violins, who got the name of leader—the concertneister 
of the Germans: he indicated the length of the pauses and 
any alterations of movement by signs with his bow, and 
gave an occasional hint to unsteady players by tapping on 
his desk or stamping with his feet. It is impossible to say 
exactly when the custom of conducting from the plano 
came to an end, and the reign of the baton began. Likely 
enough the two systems were carried on for a long time 
simultaneously. Spohrdid something toward the abolition 
of the old method during his first visit to England in 1520. 
The conductor’s baton had never been used at a concert of 
the Philharmonic Society till in that year, after having over- 
come the opposition of some of the directors, Spohr intro- 
duced it ata performance of his Symphony in D Minor. 
* Hencefortb,’ he says in his autobiography, ‘no one was 
ever again seen seated at the piano during the performance 
of symphonies and overtures.’ But old waysdie hard. As 
late as 1X3) we find a writer in the ‘ Musical Library’ 
speaking with evident disapprobation of ‘ the introduction 
of the foreign system of conducting by some one witha 
baton, superseding the leader in his important duty.’ 
Composers might be expected to shine as conductors, but 
there are many examples to the contrary.’’ 


It is to be regretted that by fay the larger number of 
so-called amateur ‘‘ clubs,” formed either for the study 
of art or of music, degenerate from sincere and earnest 
beginnings into mere social gatherings for the purpose 
of killing time, the original aims having been lost sight 
of and the interest having subsided into indifference. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able to record the 
doings of two amateur clubs, one organized for the 
study of art, the other for the study of music, which 
have come to our notice during the past season, and 
which have been animated throughout with a spirit of 
genuine study and an eager desire for improvement, the 
Jast meetings being, if anything, more enthusiastic thao 
the first. 

The musical club is especially to be commended for 
its good work, the programme of a recent evening in- 
cluding a Beethoven trio, a Czarwenka trio, and a trio 
by Gurlitt, the piano part {n each instance being taken 
by a lady member of the club, who was assisted by 
artists so well known as Mr. Richard Arnold and Mr. 
Schenck. 

Such musical evenings are a source of genuine pleas- 
ure, and the more they are made possible by earnest 
study the better for the cause of musical intelligence in 
this country, where the beauties of chamber music are 
far too little known and too eeldom revealed. 


We are to have an echo of opera before the summer 
sets in. Unfortunately, however, it is not to be an echo 
of the German season which was so very successful 
during the past winter, but of the Itallan opera, which 
year after year has found a temporary home at the 
Academy. It is to take up its abode there again very 
shortly for a brief farewell season before the departure 
of Patti, Scalchi, Nevada, and the other artists whose 
names have become familiar, for Continental] haunts. 


A friend took me last week to visit the studio of Ed. 
ward Kemeys, the sculptor, and the subject of a recent 
paper by Julian Hawthorne in the ‘‘ Century Maguzine,” 
entitled ‘‘ American Wild Animalsin Art.” The article 
in question created considerable discussion at the time, for 
what was regarded as very fulsome praise of Mr. Ke- 
meys by Mr. Hawthorne, and by the latter’s injudicious 
attempt to place the sculptor on a plane with Barye, the 
greatest of animal sculptors, Of this there is no reason 
to speak here, but a great deal might be said of Mr. 
Kemeys’s work and his studio. As our call was a very 
short one our observation was hasty, and we hope to give 
at a later date more detailed accounts of the various 
works to be seen in this interesting studio. We recall, 
as worthy of special notice, a mantel in terra-cotta, with 
fine decoration in low relief of ssenes from Indian life, 
with two strongly modeled figures, in the round, of 
animals crouching at the base of either pilaster 
of the mantel. Two vases were also shown, of great in- 
terest, one especially noticeable for its fine shape, and 
the careful treatment of designs symbolic of the 
legendary and poetic lore of old Indian cave-dwellers. 
There was much to study in this, and we shall speak of 


it again. 


The people who have never heard ‘‘ Pinafore” are 
looked upon generally by those who have heard it with 
a feeling of strange surprise and amusement akin to that 
which one feels toward the backwooidsmen whom one 
meets occasionally in a summer vacation, who have 
never been on a railroad, nor seen a steamboat, and to 
whom the Brooklyn Bridge is a structure which equals 
the fabled wonders of Aladdin’s Palace. These un- 
Pinafored people, when they are of a city birth and edu- 
cation, usually have, too, a provokingly cool way of 
announcing their ignorance, as though {it were a matter 


to pride themselves upon, although it has been our ex- 


perience that many of them make it a cloak for remark 
ing ingenuously, and wholly by the way, of course, 
‘You know ‘ Pinafore ’ was having its day here while 
we were in Paris,”’ or Vienna. as the case may be. But 
there is no longer excuse for thus dividing the human 
family into two parts, those who have heard ‘‘ Pina- 
fore” and those who have not, for an enterprising New 
York manager hax revived the sparkling little opera, and 
it may now be heard, or at least could have been when 
this was written, by all those unhappy mortals to whom 
‘Little Buttereup,” ‘‘ Dick Deadeye,” and ‘‘ What, 
never?” are unmeaning phrases. Strange as it may 
seem, there are people living in whom ‘‘ What, never ?” 
does not produce a murderous impulse toward the man 
who utters it, and who are not roused to a pitch of un. 
controllable wrath by the harmless statement, ‘‘ We sail 
the ocean blue, and our saucy ship's a beauty."’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ONE-ARMED MAN. 

I confess that I was very much surprised when | found, 
in the issue of March 19, the one-armed man employed 
by the editor of The Christian Union as {llustrating an 
Inefficient church. He doesn’t often expose himself to 
criticism in his use of figures, but this time he certainly 
has exposed himself to a full fire from along the whole 
line of one-armed men. It cannot be that the genial 
Doctor has been so fortunate as to number among his 
intimate friends a one-armed man, to be astonished from 
time to time at his dexterity with his remaining hand, 
and to exclaim not unfrequently, ‘‘ Why, isn’t it won. 
derful what you can do! It really seems as though 
there were no necessity fortwo hands!” Were I dis. 
posed to doso, and should you give me the space, | 
think I could unfold a long story setting forth the in. 
ventiveness,.skill, and success of one-armed men in dis- 
charging the duties incident to departments of ac- 
tivity in which two-armed men are supposed to have a 
monopoly, not to say anything of what they do for 
personal comfort, etc. In reality the average one-armed 
man is avery appropriate illustration of the efficient 
church. He so utilizes the ability he has as to do his work 
in the world, In the article in question Mr. Moody ts 
referred to as disclosing skill and genius, and as doing a 
grand work ; all of which ia true. Luc who that fs ac- 
quainted with him does not know that in comparison 
with multitudes of learned divines and professors who 
are engaged in trying to build up God's kingdom in the 
world, he is one-armed ’ The fact fs, he knows how to 
use his one arm, and hence his efficiency. I am in- 
clined to think that arms are very much like the cannon- 
ball to which reference is made in the article ‘* Lead the 
Way "—much depends on whatis back of them. They 
will do something that will tell where there is ‘‘a will 
on fire with zealand energy.” So ina church, much 
depends on the amount of “zeal and energy” that are 
in it. A church endowed to any extent with these qual! 
tles will make itself felt. It certainly will not be con 
tent with working through the one agency of the minister 
alone, as ia the figure given, but will constantly devise 
and employ methods and means for reaching and helping 
men, and forglorifying God. I know many two-armed 


men that would serve as apt figures of a church that is 
not fulfilling its mission ; on the whole, they are a de 
pressing spectacle. They give emphasis to the thought 
that something is essential des arms. 

Lert Hann, 


THE LECTURER AND HIS AUDIENCE. 


In your issue of February 19 is an article taken from 
Dr. Talmage’s ‘‘ Sunday Magazine,” in which the fol- 
lowing paragraph appears: ‘‘Some audiences are dull. 
In the village we find poor schools, or stupid churches, 
or unenterprising newspapers. While you are speaking, 
you begin to look at your watch. You begin to meas- 
ure off your lecture with less interest than the merchant 
measures a yard of cashmere.” He might have added, 
that on the part of many village audiences, that supreme 
contempt is exhibited by them for many of the lecturers 
and public readers whom, cf late years, have become 
the pests of ministers and those interested in such things. 
And the people of the villages have but too good reason 
for all this, for a very large majority of lecturers treat 
their audiences to most contemptible lectures, wel! sea. 
soned with conceit, for the endurance of which they 
demand a large sum. One of these lecturers recently 
lectured in a New Hampshire village. One of the audi- 
ence asked his neighbor, ‘‘ What did you think of the 
lecture ?” ‘* Well, friend,” he replied, ‘‘ anybody reading 
J. G. Hawthorne’s work in our public library would 
have read most of what was said ; the rest was nonsense 
But the fellow did feel big.” The critic in this case is 


a man of learning, well-posted, and yct living in a 
smal! village. Let those lecturers bring their best lect- 
ures, let them deliver them with their best delivery, let 
them a little for the village audi- 
ences, t llage pa speak respectably of 
them ; and it may be w for them to remember that in 
many cases the criticisms in the village papers are 
cozsest than those of large towns. R. J. M, 
Barpor, N. H. 
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April 23, 1885. 


RAPID TRANSMISSION OF NEWS, 


oes a recent issue the London ‘‘ Specta-, 
’ has an article on the mysterious 
Ars of conveying news employed by 
the natives of India. Just what these 
methods are no Anglo-Indian has ever 
been able to discover, but they enable the 
natives to forestall the Government in the 
transmission of important news. During 
the Indian mutiny ioformation in regard 
to all the important events was in posses- 
sion of the bazars hours and days be- 
fore it reached the Government, notwith- 
standing the fact that the latter often took 
special measures to insure the rapid trans 
mission of the news. The natives them- 
selves place implicit confidence in the 
news carried by the secret mail, and do 
not hesitate to act upon it. 

The ‘‘ Spectator” suggests the employ- 
ment of carefully laid ‘‘ stages,” but no 
European has ever seen a ‘‘ stage” in opera- 
tion or suspected any of {ts machinery. If 
runners are employed, the fact has never 
been disclosed ; and yet the news has been 
transmitted on a scale so large that any 
ordinary method must have inevitably 
been discovered. On one occasion, when 
the Government had made special arrange- 
ments for the transmission of news, the 
secret mail beat the Government horses 
and carriers twelve hours. The natives of 
India, when they can be prevailed on to 
talk about the matter, say that the secret 
mail is based on a system of thought 
transmission, which is as familiar to them 
as the electric telegraph is to Europeans. 

This explanation recalls to mind the ex- 
perience of quite a number of officers in 
the Confederate army, who observed that 
the private soldiers were always restless 
just previous to the issue of important| — 
orders, sometimes anticipating these 
orders. We have heard a distinguished 
officer say that on one occasion his men 
went into camp with the idea that it was 
to be permanent. They built permanent 
tents, and everything was arranged for 
going into winter quarters. This was not 
only the opinion of the men, but of the 
officers. The officer whose experience we 
are giving was on the staff of the com- 
manding general, and in a position to 
know of every order before it was issued, 
or even written. Late one afternoon, rid- 
ing through the camp, he observed & con- 
siderable stir among the men. The mess 
cooks were cooking rations, and there was 
activity everywhere. He inquired what 
it meant, and was told that the army 
would be on the march ina day or two 
He laughed at his informant, and made 
other inquiries in different parts of the 
camp. The-reply was always the same— 
the army would march in a day or two, 
and the men were preparing for it. Two 
days afterward the officer was called on 
to issue marching orders. We have 
heard other officers relate similar experi- 
ences. 

The secret of the ‘‘secret” mail in 
India, however, is probably no secret at 
all, being merely the casual but instinct: 
ive transmission of news which is em- 
ployed by every uncivilized race that is 
compelled to depend on its own resources. 
The mystery about {t is probably the lack 
of mystery. From all that has been said 
we judge that there is po organization, but 
the thorough utilization of agencies that 
the Europeans would never dream of. It 
would be an easy matter for some one to 
show that the facilities of the ‘‘ secret 
mail” in India are no whit superior to the 
facilities of the ‘‘ secret mall” in operation 
among the negroes of the South during 
the war—at least among the negroes of 
middle Georgia. Thus the fall of Atlanta 
was known on the Turner plantation fn 
Putnam County a very few hours after the 
event, but none of the whites believed it. 
It was also known on the same plantation 
that Sherman was marching through 
Georgia at a time when the white people 
on the place believed he was pursuing 
Hood in another direction. These facts 
could be made very mysterious, but there is 
no mystery about them. The “‘ nigh cuts” 
leading from plantation to plantation were 


after dark was another, and another is the 
ease with which healthy human beings can 
out-travel couriers and relays of horses. 
We have no doubt that the “ secret mail” 
of the Georgia negroes was far superior, 
in polnt of efficiency, to the secret mail” 
of the natives of India.—/| Atlanta Constl- 
tution. 


A PRAYER-MEETING UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

How many persons would be found at 
& prayer-mecting in an average New Lag- 
land church, if the meeting were held 
in a building similar to that in which 
the Christians of Strumniiza, European 
Turkey, meet for prayer’ These perse- 
cuted Protestants, seven of whom were 
recently released from prison, assemble 
in the dwelling-house of one of their 
number. These houses are described ‘‘ as 
dark, without windows, excepting a hole 
in the roof for the srroke to escape. They 
are without ceiling, and therefore cannot 
be warmed, although the smoke emitting 
fire burns continually. One who is un 
accustomed to it cannot stand upright 
because of the smoke, but is obliged to 
keep low, and, with handkerchief in hand, 
wipe away the irrepressible tears. When 
obliged to stand in offering prayer it is 


necessary to be brief tqescape suffocation. 
It is difficult also to read, as the hole in 
the roof isdarkened by the heavy smoke.” 
If this item should be reported in any 
prayer-meeting in the United States, 
would it not be well to follow witha verse 

of the hymn, “‘ Must I be carried to the 
skies on flowery beds of ease’ ?—| Mis- 
sionary Herald. 


NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Story of North and South. 


ACROSS THE CHASM, 12mo. 1. 


The author of * Across the Chasm” has hit 


upon a new “ situation’ in American life. The 
heroine is a young Southern girl who spends a 
winter in Washington, and the contrasted traits 
of character—the ambitious and restiess North. 
erner, and the leas energetic but more romantic 
Southerner—as seen through the eyes of Mar- 
garet Trevennon, are depicted with great clever- 
nessa. But it is much more peep a study of char- 
acter; the love stor eee. and the 
description of social life in hington uncom- 
monly good. 


A Charming —-- for Young and 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. ,,,””... 


Lovis Strvexson. lvol.,12mo. $1. 

“Mr. Stevenson's book deserves to have plenty 
of readers, both young and old."’—| The Saturday 
Review. 

“He takes an inland voyage up the river of 
memory, and sxetches with uis clear. criep. vivid 
touch a few of his adventures and experiences." 
—Pasll Mall Gazette 


ASSYRIOLOGY : ITS USE AXD ABUSE. 


By Prof. Francis Brown. vol, 1%mo. $1. 


The method and scope of Prof. Brown's book 
is new. It is design to show, with illustra- 
tions, and in a familiar and mee style, what 
the chief advantages are which (ld Testament 
students can derive from Assyrian discovery, and 
also some of the dangers to which they are ex- 
= A valuable list of the more important 
ks on the subject ls appended. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, posal free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743--745 Broadway, New York, 
THE LATEST AND BEST. 


EOYFUL 
LAYS” 


Rich in the Songs that Young People love. 
HUNDREDS GCHOOLS 
JVYFUL LAYS, 


Price, 630 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Si Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


one element the restlessness of the es | 
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J uUsT READY 
A Popular Edition of the 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Gen. Ulysses S. Grant. 


By General ADAM BADEAYU, 
Alde-de-Camp to the General ia- Chief. 


In three volumes, sre. blue cloth. Price, 86.00. 


(ieneral Badeau bad exceptional advantages in the preparation of this valuable work 
A member of General (irant’s Staff, he was military secretary, and accompanied the com 
mander of the army from the close of the Vicksburg campaign till thesurrender of Lee. He 
shared the confidence of the general-in-chief, and had the assistance of the leading com 
manders of the armies in constructing bis narrative. He had access tu the records of the 
War Department, both Confederate and Federal, and the sheets of his work were read 10 
proof by General Grant, General Sherman, Genera! Sheridan, and others. 


Extract from a Letter from General Grant. 


‘This book was reviewed by me, chapter by chapter, as it was being prepared for the pab- 
lishers. It was submitted fora similar review also to Generals Porter and Babcock, two of the 
staff colleagues of theauthor. In addition to this, all | hose chapters treating of events in which 
Generals Sherman and Sheridan held detached commands were submitted to thos» officers. 
The author had access to the Government and captured and parchased archives. He a'so 
read and consulted all that was published on both sides, before and during the time he was 
writing this book, with the view of getting the truth. So far as Iam ae of judging, 

RANT.’ 


this is a true history of the events of which it treats. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, 


New York. 


TIMELY BOOKS, NOW READY. 


The Best of One Volume Histories. 


“HISTORY OF EGYPT,” 


By CLAKA EKSKINE CLEMENT. Edited by 
ARTHUR GILMAN. I2mo. 1) Illustrations. 


“HISTORY OF INDIA,” 


By F. R. FEUDGE. Edited By ARTHUR GILMAN. 
More than li) illustrations. 

Alread uniform with the above | 


AMERICAN PKOPLE 
To be issued April 15. 


“HISTORY OF CHINA,” 


By ROBERT K. DOUGLASS. a ARTHUR 
GILMAN, limo. Fully illustra 


These books are all issued at the remarkably low 


price of §1.% each. 


For sale by Booksellers, and sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


Db. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. | 


Music Books for Sunday-Schools. 
Song Worship. A New Sunday-Sehool Song 


Book of marked merit, ad- 
vanced music and words, and with the qu«lities 
most esteemed at Chautauqua and other similar 
laces of resort by prominent Sunday-School 
orkers. Truly a first class collection of excel. 
lent new hymns and music. 


By L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Prtee, eta. ; per Aundred. 


Mrs. Belle M. Jewett 

Singing on the Way. s.r. 

A truly worthy and good book for Sunday School 

or Prayer-Meeting, with 175 Hymns and [Tunes of 
best character. 


the 
Price, 35 cts. ; $3.00 per dozen. 


A Song Book for the 
Fresh Flowers. CLasses of Sunday -Schools. 
One may search long before finding so thoroughly 


pretty and engaging a collection of true CHIL- 
babyiab, but sweet 


adorned 


DREN 8 HYMNS AND TUNRS, not 
reverent, and simple, Nicely printed and 
with pletures. 


By EMMA PITT. 


Price, 5 cta. ; $2.40 per dozen. 


Other very successful eng ‘School Song Books are: 


Light and Life (% cta. 
Fal 
anner o c ory ( cts.), Abbey an er. 

White KReobes cts.) 

Good News (5 cts.), R. M. MeIntosb. 


Any Book Mailed for Retall Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drraom & Co., 7 Breadway, New York. 


Engravings and Etchings. | 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 23° 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of | 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue | 
free by maul. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


For full information concerning the CHAU - | 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY for 188; the SUMMER 
SCHOOLS of MODERN LANGU AGES; the 
ACADEMI A of LATIN and GREEK ; ' 
TAUQUA SCHOOL of HERREW: i 
TAU UA TEACHERS’ RETREAT; the C. LS. | 

C.; the TOWN and COUNTRY CLUB; the. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


‘““One of our best-known correspondents,” says 
‘‘ Zion’s Herald,” ‘‘ whose name is a household word 
with us, and whose stately presence is at once recog- 
nized in any public service in this vicinity, was invited 
to preach some time since in the Methodist Church in 
Watertown, Mass. His appointment had been pre- 
viously announced. A citizen of the town, not often seen 
ina Methodist audience, was present, and was asked at 
the close of the service how he likedthe sermon. ‘ Very 
well,’ said he, ‘ but I was disappointed at its seriousness 
I expected to hear a good deal of humor.’ ‘ Whom did 
you think it was that preached ?’ inquired the Methodist 
member. ‘ Why, Mark Twain, of course,’ he answered. 
‘ Was he not announced ?’ Who ever dreamed that the 
Hartford humorist was a preacher, or that Dr. Mark 
Trafton could be mistaken for him !” 


A London letter describes an automatic post-office in 
use at English railway stations : ‘' It is divided into two 
compartments. On the top are apertures admitting a 
penny, one being for postal cards and the other for en- 
velopes. You drop a penny through the slot, and open 
a little drawer beneath, and, presto! you find a postal 
card. Drop two penvies in the right-hand slot, open a 
corresponding drawer, and you find a stamped envelope 
containing a dainty sheet of note-paper. These little 
conveniences are the property of a private company. 
The profit is very small, and only on the envelopes and 
sheets of note-paper. You can’t get the best of it by 
dropping in a bad penny; as if not full weight, it re- 


~ fuses to deliver, and keeps your short coin, confiscating 


that as a punishment for your attempt to cheat.” 


Fearful and wenderful are some of the methods of 
applying English charities. The ‘‘ Democrat” puts 
forward, as an example, the Dauntsey Charity, which 
has an income of £7,000, of which only £400 reaches 
the parishioners to whom the property was devised. 
Seven years ago the attention of the ‘‘ Charity Commis- 
sieners”—a board the chairman of which receives a 
salary of $10,000 a year—was called to the matter. 
They proposed an utterly inadequate scheme, which 
met with nobody’s approval, and fell to the ground. 
Since then they have declined to move in the matter. 
As something like $150,000 yearly is spent on these 
Commissioners in salaries and expenses, it does not seem 
unreasonable to expect a certain degree of activity on 
their part. 

The story is told of President Jackson that at church, 
one Sunday, noticing a young man near him paying 
close attention to the sermon, and being much pleased 
thereby, on going out he asked the young man what he 
thought of the sermon. He replied : ‘‘ Stuff, sir! poor 
stuff! of no account whatever!” A few days after this, 
this same young man wanted Ww go abroad as secretary 
of the legation to one of the chief European courts, and 
the minister, who had been appointed Minister to Eng- 
land, wanted him to go with him. Old Hickory, how- 
ever, would not consent to his appointment. ‘‘ The 
man,” he said, ‘‘isa fool. He cannot appreciate a good 
sermon, and he would disgrace the country.” 


The stories about “mummy wheat” sprouting after 
haviog lain dormant in Egyptian tombs for thousands 
of years, are, to say the least, very dubious, in the 
opinion of Dr. Brown, F.L.S. ‘‘ No well-authenticated 
instances of such finds are,” headds, ‘ extant, while 
among other articles sold by the Arabs to credulous trav- 
elers, as coming out of the same tomb as the ancient 
wheat, have been dahlia bulbs and maize, the deposition 
of which in the receptacle from which they were said to 
be extracted necessitates the belief that 3,000 years ago 
the subjects of the Pharaohs were engaged in com- 
merce with America.” 


The English national drink biJl for 1884, as summed 
up by Mr. Hoyle in the London “ Times,” showsan in- 
crease of nearly a million pounds over that of the pre- 
ceding year. The money spent for spirits, wines, beer, 
and ale reached the enormous sum of £126,349,256. The 
only encouraging thing about the statistics is that they 
show that there has beena steady and appreciable de- 
crease in the sale of spirits and imported wines, offset 
by a corresponding increase in the use of malt liquors. 


The inhabitants of Terra de] Fuego are said to be the 
lowest human beings in the scale of existence now liv- 
ing. Their language contains no word for any number 
above 3; they are unable to distinguish one color 
from another ; they have no religion and no funeral 
rites, and they possess neither chiefs nor slaves. Their 
only weapons are bone-pointed spears, and, as they grow 
neither fruits nor vegetables, and their country fs nat- 
urally barren, they are obliged to live entirely on animal 
food. 


The English papers state that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has in band a measure proposing to deal with 
the question of patronage in the Church of England. 
The announcement of this fact was made in the course 
of a debate over a law introduced by Lord Barrington, 


giving Roman Catholic patrons the right of presenting 
to livings owned by them. At present Roman Catho- 
lics may and do own livings, but cannot appoint clergy- 
men. A dissenter, or even an infidel, may legally do 
both. 


Mr. Robert Waters, a member of the Twilight Club, 
and Principal of West Hoboken School, with 860 pupils, 
has set an example worthy of imitation in collecting 
$20.63 in one-cent contributions to the Bartholdi Ped- 
estal Fund. Will not the other members of the Club 
see what can be done to increase this fund by a similar 
subscription from each of their acquaintances? ‘‘ Only 
this, and nothing more.” Send contributions to Charles 
F. Wingate, Secretary, 119 Pearl Street. 


The Boston “‘ Traveller” tells workingmen that if they 
had kept the $900,000,000 they spend every year for 
strong drink in their pockets for the past five years of 
good times, the present temporary lull in manufacturing 
and business activity would find many of them better 
able to bear it without being pinched for the necessaries 
of life. It is the overconsumption of whisky that 
makes underconsumption of food and clothing in this 
land of liberty and liquor. 


A correspondent of an English religious paper writes : 
‘* Perhaps the greatest attraction to some at the Baptist 
chapel on last Sunday evening was the immersion of a 
gentleman of immense size. He weighed, some short 
time since, 24 stone, or 336 pounds. Many thought it 
would have been a matter of utter impossibility for one 
man to raise such a ponderous weight out of the water, 
but your correspondent experienced only a slight diffi- 
culty.” ° 


‘*Pray, what do ladies find to think about besides 
dress and parties ’” said a fine-looking army officer, who 
has been doing guard duty in Washington for the past 
seventeen years. The remark was addressed to the as- 
sembly, but it was taken up by MissCleveland. ‘‘ They 
can think of the heroic deeds of our modern army offi- 
cers,” she eaid, smiling pleasantly. The officer sub- 
sided.—[ Pittsburg Gazette. 


The New Haven Historical Society possesses a piece 
of the cord which was attached to the famous kite 
which Benjamin Franklin flewin 1750, and through 
which he brought the electricity from the clouds. It is 
apparently linen twist, through which passes a fine cop- 
per wire. Its authenticity is vouched for. It had been 
in possession of the donor for fifty years. 


A pretty custom was introduced into a Newburyport 
church on Easter Sunday. Ithad been the custom to 
distribute Easter cards, but this year each person was 
given a small plant, the design being to care for and 
cultivate the same, and on the next Easter Sunday the 
plants which have lived are to be brought to and used 
for decorating the church. 


A cablegram states that ‘‘severa] American publishers 
have offered as high as $5,000 for single advance copies 
of the Revised Old Testament.” As such a copy could 
only be obtained by bad faith on the part of some one, 
it is to be hoped that this statement is as untrue as it is 
intrinsically improbable. 


Two hundred and fifty dollars would seem a small 
price to pay for having a world named after one’s self. 
An Austrian astronomer, M. Palisa, last year discovered 
six new, smal! planets, and offers to name the very 
latest found after the person who first sends £50 to aid 
him in future astronomical work. 


The control of church “ livings” by lay patrons is a 
common thing in England, but rare here. In Connecti- 
cut, however, a manufacturing firm recently bought a 
whole village, including not only factories and houses, 
but a pretty little church, with the right to ‘‘ present” 
the rector. 


The Abyssinian alphabet consists of 208 characters, 
each of which is written distinctly and separately. The 
labor required to write an Abyssinian book is, there- 
fore, immense, and sometimes years are consumed in 
the preparation of a single volume. 


In the University of Berlin a scholarship has been 
established, open to all theological students enly on con- 
dition that they go as missionaries to the East Indies, 
or to accept a professorship at the European missionary 
schools in Calcutta or Madras. 


There are nineteen metals worth more than $1,000 a 
pound. The most valuable is vanadium, discovered in 
1830, and considered worth $10,000 a pound. 


HERE AND THERE. 
INDIAN BOYS ON INDIAN WRONGS. 
A graphic account of a miniature “council” on In- 
dian affairs in Dakota, in which the boys at the Hamp- 


ton Institute were encouraged to speak freely, is given 
in the ‘‘ Southern Workman.” The teacher has stated 
that by the treaty of 1868 the Government gave the 


Sioux certain land in Dakota: ‘‘ At this unfortunate 
way of stating things, one of the more impulsive of our 
youth can ‘hold in’ no longer, and so far forgets his 
usually unexceptionable manners as a/most to shake his 
fist in our face! ‘Don’t say give’ The white people 
can’t give land to the Indians! We never gave it to the 
white men !’ Considering that we have no proof what- 
ever, according to experts, that the original title to the 
Crow Creek land has ever been extinguished, while 
Chief White Ghost declares that neither he nor his 
father ever signed away an acre of it, we haven’t much 
to say on this head. 

‘“** Now, you have heard that the white men are com- 
ing in upon your reservation. What cau the Indians 
do?’ Answer, given with somewhat startling animation : 
‘Fight!’ ‘But what has always happened when the 
Indians and white men fought?’ Two or three are 
speaking together now, and words and phrases such as 
‘General Custer ’"—‘ young boy about sixteen or eighteen 
years old ’—‘ fight behind trees, no drill like white men’— 
detach themselves from the general uproar. Meanwhile 
a knife and tomahawk pantomime is enacted just before 
us, which would be funny if it were not so earnest, and 
quite blood-curdling if it were not, under the circum. 
stances, so absurd. 

‘The same might be said of a bit of modern slang at 
the end of one young man’s speech. ‘The Indians had 
only bows and arrows once—now they have guns, and 
don’t you forget it !’ 

“Suddenly a quiet listener on the outskirts of the 
crowd speaks out in distinct tones : ‘ You're all talking 
nonsense.’ A pause of intense surprise, and everybody 
looks at the interloper. He flushes a little, but stands 
fire like aman. ‘Fight with mind |’ 

‘*This is a thought worth keeping, and after a little 
more natural effervescence it is accepted by the common 
sense and Christianity of the boys. ‘ What shall you 
write to your friends in Dakota?’ we ask ; ‘remember, 
you have a great responsibility.’ ‘Tell them to wait a 
while,’ is the satisfactory reply. ‘How many think 
they have a better weapon than the white man’s gun In 
the white man’s thought ?’ Nearly all hands go up, and 
the ‘ council ’ is over.” 

STUDENT LIFE IN JAPAN. 


In some respects the life of Japanese students resem- 
bles more closely that in American colleges of a genera - 
tion ago than as it is to-day. Too much brain-work, little 
attention to outdoor exercise, carelessness about lodging, 
and innutritious food are said to result in a preponder. 
ance of dyspeptic and weak-lunged graduates. But re- 
form has been lately introduced in such matters. In 
many things the ideal of the Japanese student is a high 
one. ‘‘In him,” says the ‘‘ University Quarterly,” ‘‘ the 
old warlike spirit of his class has become transformed 
into a patriotic longing to bring his country up to the 
level of Western eniightenment ; hence his intense and 
too exclusive devotion to knowledge as the only means 
of reaching the great end. 

‘College discipline is strict, and {ts methods, owing 
to immediate supervision by the Government, are French 
or German rather than American or English. The stu- 
deuis board and lodge, with few exceptions, on the col- 
lec premises. At five o'clock in the morning they are 
aroused by the bell. Lectures begin at eight or half- 
past eight, and end about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Then those who choose can leave the grounds, but each 
must first get his wooden billet from the gate-keeper. 
At nine in the evening the gates are shut, and if any 
luckless student has not by that time returned his billet, 
he is reported for discipline. Penalties differ little from 
those common everywhere, but are strictly enforced. 
There are few dullards, idlers, and revelers, and such 
as appear are summarily dealt with. 

‘Debating clubs, societies for special duty, literary 
and scientific periodicals—one devoted to Japanese and 
Chinese poetry—give the college world opportunities 
for social intercourse and exchange of thought. There 
are chess clubs, and clubs for playing the difficult native 
game of ‘Go.’ Glee clubs, however, are unknown, as 
Orientals have their singing as well as their dancing 
done for them by professionalists, and laugh at the idee 
of doing either themselves. Politics is a constant theme 
of discussion. Advanced liberal views have the major- 
ity of adherents. 

‘* One society, devoted to maintaining a high standard 
of honor and morality, is especially noteworthy. It is 
made up of the choicest spirits; and to belong to it is 
esteemed a high honor. If any member falls into bad 
ways, or is suspected of having done so, he is regularly 
tried, and, if found guilty, is so completely ostracized 
that he generally thinks it best to leave the College. 
Indeed, the standard of morality maintained in Tokio 
University by the public opinion of its members—and 
that in the face of unusual temptations—compares cred- 
itably with that of any institution of learning that I 
know of. It is to these high-souled young men that we 
must look for the abolition of polygamy and of the 
oppression of woman. On these fundamental questions 
they have high and strong ground, and the strongholds 
of darkness are manifestly giving way.” 
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April 23, 1885. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


A PRACTICAL AND SEASONABLE SUG- 
GESTION. 


HE work among and for the poor is becoming more 
practical and less sentimental every year. Mission 
schools exist now for the seven days of the week instead 
of the one. Men and women who work among the poor 
watch for opportunities to educate them to the duties, the 
necessities, of their surroundings, to which the great ma 
jority of them are blind. Much of thesickness among the 
poor is the result of ignorant carelessness, and an intelli- 
gent worker among them strives as earnestly to teach 
them how to care for their bodies as she does how to 
care for their souls, and that the health of the soul fs de- 
pendent on the health of the body to a very great 
extent. 
A friend of The Christian Union suggests that, in 
view of the coming season and the possible approach of 
cholera, Health Talks be given in all the city mis 
sions : talks on sanitary laws ; how to keep their homes 
clean and wholesome ; what to eat; how to care for the 
babies ; how to give hot baths, and kow to care for the 
children after they are given ; what to drink—all and 
every subject that would help the tenement-house tenant 
to live more healthfully, and, as a result, more happily. 
Give a programme of music, reading, comie lecture— 
anything will attract them—anid let the Health Talk 
be an tucident of the occasion. 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


T is always pleasant to chronicle a success, and the 
meeting of the New Haven Congregatienal Club, 
April 13, most certainly deserves that praise. The 
presence of the ladies added was one element of pleasure ; 
the bountiful and delicately served collation prepared 
by the ladies of the College Street Church was another ; 
while the most valuable and interesting feature of the 
evening was the discussion opened by the address of the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott on ‘‘ What Do the Social 
Classes Owe Each Other?” He supposed that his audience 
was composed principally of employers and capitalists, 
and so should speak only of the duty of employers to the 
wage-workers, not the duties of wage-workers to their 
employers, He disclaimed any sympathy whatever with 
nihilism, neither had he any patent-medicine cure to 
recommend for all the evils which exisit. But he 
wished to speak of some things which the higher 
social classes owed tothe great army of wage-workers : 
1. An opportunity to work. The great changes in 
industrial conditions in the past few years had thrown 
thousands out of employment. [t was not charity these 
needed, but a chance to earn for themselves. Capital 
was a product of past industry, a God-given trust. It 
was embezzlement when it was used to add to its own 
store, not to the industry of the world. 

2. Labor is entitled to a fair share of the profits. 
We do not forget that there is another side to the 
question ; viz., that labor should be so provident as to 
be able to meet its fair share of the losses. But while 
wages are limited to rate of subsistence, when they 
represent such food, shelter, and clothing as is absolutely 
necessary, merely this is not possible. The baying of 
the wolf is always heard, it may be in the next street, 
but any interruption, any sickness, brings it to the very 
door, perhaps into the very room. Let us imagine our. 
selves standing in the close rooms, watching the fading 
away of beloved lives, knowing that they were dying for 
want of fresh air and the blessed sunshine, God's free 
gifttoevery man. Must we expect all of the Chris- 
tianity from them ? 

3. Labor must resume some control of the great or- 
ganized industries. Political control is in the hands of the 
many, industrial control is in the hands of afew. The 
pyramid is standing on its apex. We must turn it over 
on its base. 

There «re three lines along which we must look for 
remedy : 

1. A government with larger functions and jurisdic- 
tion. The postal telegraph of England was an illustra- 
tion of increased efficiency with decreased cost. 

2. Co-operative industry ; partners instead of employ 
ers and employees. 

8. A broader and deeper religious and political educa- 
tion ; a new science of politics. Years ago churches 
were sufficient for the needs of the people. Now, in 
our great ciiles, there were whole wards with nochurches. 
The working classes need Christianity. We need to be 
better Christians ourselves. When the Golden Rule be- 
comes thoroughly understood and lived we shall not 
need to ask what the social classes owe to each other. 

The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth continued the discus. 
sion. Statistics showed that matters were not quite as 
bad as pessimists thought. Wages were not bound by 
an fron law of subsistence merely, but oscillated between 
minimum of absolute necessity and maximum of value 

of product. Human life was longer; that mesns that 
the conditions of life are better. Price of wheat is more 
steady ; the number of sma!! estates is increasinjy. Yet 
with all these hopeful signs much is yet to be dione for 


the generous and just distribution of wealth. Evils 
must be remedied on a Christian basis. Especially 
should the young men of the country have broad and 
generous education in the science of political economy. 
It is the duty of Christian institutions of learning to teach 
Christian obligations. 

Professor Fisher followed in the same genera) strain. 
The discussion was one to make men think, and think. 
ing must precede all wise acting. M.N.B 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Kdvtors will be glad to receive lems of news for these cul | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


--Last week the Universalist Club of Boston held its last 
regular meeting forthe season. The Rev. ©. A. Knicker- 
bocker read a paper on ‘“* Progress of Thought and (rigin- 
ality in Literature.’’ Short addresses were made by Pro- 
fessor W. RK. Shipman, of Tufts College, and the Rev. 
Samuel W. Sample. May 26 is appointed as ladies’ night : 
and on that occasion the Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., the 
Rev. E. C. Bolles, D.D., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and the 
Rev. W. 8. Crow, of Newark, N. J., are expected to be 
among the speakers. 

—Dr. R. R. Meredith announced in the Congregationa! 
ministers’ meeting, last Monday, his intention to issue a 
series of Sunday-school lessons in a short time. The genera! 
features will be the progressive and systematic study of the 
life of Christ, through a series of years, including Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. 

~The late Mrs. Abigail L. Chamberlain bequeathed $1,000 
to the Warren Avenue Baptist Church, ®500 tothe Ilome for 
Little Wanderers, 8500 to the Seamen’s Bethel, and $500 to 
the Children’s Friend Society, of Boston. 

—Atthe Unitarian Club in Boston, April, the Rev. C. 
W. Wendte ably discussed the question, ** Why Don’t Peo- 
ple Go to Church *”’ holding that greater plainness of speech 
and more direct appeal to the heart are needed. 

—Cupples, Upham & Co. have published a valuable and 
interesting pamphlet on the Old South Church in Boston, 
being memorial addreages on four members of the church 
in its early history: Mr. Joshua Scottow and John Alden, 
by Hamilton A. Hill; Samuel Sewall (Judge Sewell), by Dr. 
George E. Ellis; Samuel Adams, by the Rey. E. G. Porter ; 
and an address on the ministers of the Old South, by Dr. L. 
N. Tarbox. Soclosely is the early history of this church in- 
terwoven with the early bistory of the country, especially in 
the characters of Judge Sewall and Samuel Adama, that this 
book is of interest to readers other than members of the 
chureb. 

—On Thursday of last week the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Plymouth and Bay Conference was held at the 
Unitarian church, East Bridgewater, Mass. The attend- 
ance Was unusually large. The Rev. H. P. Collier, of Hing- 
ham, read an essay on the question: “* Have the Unitarians 
a Policy?’ The following officers were elected: President, 
John D. Long, of Hingham; Vice-Presidents, A. A. Gil- 
more, of North Easton, the Rev. Joseph Osgood, of Cobas- 
set ; Secretary, the Rev. E. 38. Q. Osgood, of Plymouth ; 
Treasurer, Frank H. Holmes, of Kingston; Executive Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., of Scituate, the Kev. 
A. E. Goodenough, of Brockton, the Rev. W. H. Fish, of 
South Scituate, the Rev. J. W. Quinby, of East Bridgewater, 
Colonel Hiram A. Oakman, of Marshfield, Joseph Jacobs, 
Jr., of Hingham. 

—April 16 the annual session of the New Hampshire 
Methodist Episcopal Conference met at Littleton, N. H. At 
the afternoon session a sermon was preached by the Rey. 
C. H. Chase, on The Necessity of Work.’’ Inthe evening 
the missionary anniversary was held, and Dr. William bBat- 
ler, of Boston, preached. 

—The thirty-fourth anniversary of the Sunday school con- 
nected with the Washington Street Baptist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., occurred April 12. The reports for the year just 
past showed 362 officers and teachers connected with the 
school, and an average attendance forthe year of 4. The 
collections amounted to $415.20. 

—By the will of the late Jane Hubbard, of Middletown, 
Conn., the income of 83,000 goes annually to provide sittings 
in the North Church for indigent families. The Middle- 
town Female Charitab-e Society receives $2,000, and the 
American Home Missionary Society of New York $5,0u0. 

—The widow of the late Rev. Abel Manning, of Goffstown, 
N. H., bequeathed $500 to the Congre.ational church of 
that place. 

—The Sunday-school connected with the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Malden, Mass., held its sixty-fourth 
anniversary April 12. The officers’ reports showed that 
the school is large and prosperous. 

—The Congregational State Conference of Maine wil! 
meet in Lewiston, June 16. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. Lois F. Sargent, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., $1,000 will go to the State Industrial School, and 
$5,000 each to the Hartford Orphan Asylum and Old 
People’s Home. 

—Mr. Gunsaulus resigned his pastorate in Newtonville 
last Sunday, and will accept the call to Baltimore. 

—The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club met at 
Norwich on the evening of April 14. A very interesting and 
profitable paper was presented by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair, N. J. Its topic was ** English Charities,’ 
of which Dr. Bradford made a careful study during his 
recent visit in England. The descriptions in the paper were 
full of graphic power, and were replete with valuable facts 
arranged and presented in such a manner as to hold the 
closest attention of the audience. 

—The South Park Methodist Episcopal Church at Hart- 
ford, Conn., through the liberality of Mr. William Boardman, 
was enabled to erect a new chapel, which will be a memorial 


to Mrs. Boardman. It is expected that this church will be 
entirely free of debt by December 1. 

—The Congregational church at Woodford, Me., has suc- 
ceeded in paying its entire debt. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Litchfield, Conn., 
has been sold. 

—The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of West 
Somerville, Mass., has elected Mrs. A. 8. C. Hill President :; 
Mrs. H. C. Hiteheock, Mrs. G. C. Osgood, and Mrs. D. T. 
Wyman, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. W. E. Shedd, Secretary ; 
Miss Kingman, Treasurer. 

—By the wills of the late William and Mary Meade, of 
Taunton, Mass., the Associated Charities of Taunton will 
receive $1,000. 

—St. Joseph’s Church in Bowenville, Fall River, Mass., 
will be dedicated the 26th of this month. 

—The Rev. C. D. Hills, Methodist, goes from Boston to 
Pittsfield the coming conference year. 

—The annual report of the Suffolk West Conference of 
Congregational Churches shows a resident membership of 
4,542, with 306 additions. The total of charities and ex- 
penses, $250,657.93 ; charities, $126,924.17; average of ex- 
penses and charities per resident member, $52.10. Some of 
the heaviest churches are, in charities and expenses: Cen- 
tral, Boston, #60,608.59; Old South, Boston, #41,950.70: 
Park Street, Boston, $31,301.70 ; Elliot, Newton, $19,617.87 ; 
Shawmut, Boston, $16,618.68 ; Harvard, Brookline, $16,000. 

—By the will of the late Mary Leland, of Lowell, Mass., 
the Worthen Street Methodist Church wil! receive $1,000, the 
Oid Ladies’ Home #250, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association $280. 

—It is reported that the spire of the Orthodox Church of 
South Abington, Mass., is in such condition that the citizens 
are calling upon the church committee to haveit taken down 
before any damage is done by its fall. The town has aclock 
in the tower valued at 3600. 

—The late Mary Upton, of Tyngsboro’, Mass., left adwell- 
ing-house, with grounds, for a parsonage to the First Unita- 
rian Church. 

—The will of Cornelius B. Erwin, of New Britain, Conn., 
gives about $400,000 for public and charitable purposes, 
chiefly in New Britain, including #80.000 for a woman’s 
home, 250,000 for the public park, $30,000 for the cemetery, 
including a chapel ; $30,000 to the New Britain Institute, 
which, asaresiduary legatee, will receive $100,000 more ; his 
residence to the South Congregational Church for a par- 
sonage, together with $25,000to maintain it, and $12,500 for. 
a new chapel for the chureb. 

—The Second Congregational Church at Waterbury,Conn., 
have voted $375 toward the fund of 21,000 to be raised by 
the Connecticut Congregationalists for equipping a negro 
school at Quitenan, Ga, 

—The Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church at New- 
foundiand, N.8., writes as follows to the School for Chris- 
tian workers at Springfield, Mass.: ‘* Your school will meet 
a want, and [am sure will prove helpful in aiding young men 
to work for Christ to better advantage than where there is 
zeal without knowledge.’’ This is asampleof letters tha 
bave been received from many denominational sources, in- 
dicatinga great want that the school is calculated to fill. 
The school now has five students from a distance and several 
who reside in this vicinity, and the indications are thata 
large class will enter in the Fall. 

—A very wise charity bas been instituted at New Haven, 
Conn. Itis called The United Workers. Plain sewing is 
furnished to women whe from sickness or disability cannot 
earn money in any other way. Every case is investigated 
before employment is furnished. The ladies who have the 
matter in charge are very anxious that the garments made 
should be purchased in order that they may have funds to 
carry on the enterprise. All garments are well made an 
of good material. The ladies cut and baste all the wor 
given out. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The corner-stone of a new mission,to be known as 
the Mission Church of the Holy Cross, was laid at the 
corner of Avenue C and Third Street, New York, April 19. 
The mission isthe result of missionary labors of the Sisters 
of St. John among the German and English residents. 

—The second anniversary of the Florence Mission of New 
York was held April 19. 

—At the Church of the Reformation, on Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening of last week, Bishop Little- 
join confirmed eight persons. It is announced that the 
debt of $0,000 on this church will shortly be cleared. Mr. 
Backus has been rector of this church for eleven years, and 
it row has 800 communicants. When he became rector the 
people were worshiping in an old frame building. They 
now have a brick and stone edifice, and a very fine rectory. 
This will eventually become one of the prominent churches 
of the denomination in Brooklyn, as it is in a growing 
neighborhood and is a church that knows howto make 
every effort to impress its usefulness on new-comers. 

—The rite of confirmation was administered in Christ 
Church, on Bedferd Avenue, Brooklyn, last week to a class 
of sixty-five, this being the largest class ever confirmed in 
that church. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church of the Ascension, on 
Kent Street, Greenpoint, will on May 14 lay the corner- 
stone for their new Sunday-school building. Their building 
funds amount at the present time to over $8,000. At pres- 
ent the church is used as a Sunday-school room. 

—A conference of ministers and lay delegates of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Long Island was held on the 
morning of April 16 at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, to consider the formal acceptance of the Cathedral 
at Garden City. An address was made by Bishop Littlejohn, 
which he closed by saying that that was the happiest day 
of his life. In his address the Bishopgave the entire history 
of the Cathedral, and the official correspondence between 
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the Bishop and Mrs. Stewart was then made public. In 
addition to the gift of the Cathedral Mrs. Stewart has en- 
dowed it with an income of $15,000 ayear. It is a most 
macnificent gift, and opens up great possibilities for the 
uturg Of the Protestant Episcopal Church on the Island. 

~‘Tke spring meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Congregational Association was held in the East Con- 
gregational Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., April 14. The 
Rev. Dr. Roberts presided. Reports were read from 
several churches connected with the Association, which 
show a majority of them to bein a prosperous condition. 
The Rev. Mr. lalmer, of Patchogue, L. L, read a paper 
on Congregationalism on Long Island. The Rev. Dr. Lloyd 
moved that a committee be appointed to confer with Long 
Island Congregational Association, which meets next 
month, and ascertain what can be done to advance the 
cause of Congregationalism on Long Island. A committee 
Wasappointed. ‘‘ The Use of Pastoral Visitation ’’ was dis- 
eussed by the Rey. Curtiss (;raham. The Rev. Dr. Lloyd 
said that he visited the men of his congregation at their 
places of business, as it was too uncertain, the possibility of 
finding them at home. 

—The Charity Org:nization Society of the city of New 
York heid its fourth annual meeting at Association Hall 
April 14. A number of new members were added to the 
Central Cvuncil that will add toits strength. Charles D. 
Kellogg read his report, which contained much interesting 
information. The Secretary called on the churches to come 
torward, forif they had any duties they surely ought to 
assist those who claim to belong to them, leaving the task 
of assisting those who belong t> no church only to the So- 
clety. During the year three new district agencies had been 
established, which cost, on an average, $100 each a month. 
inthe same time there had been “344 applicants for relief, 
less than seven per cent. of whom were really in need ot von- 
tinuous assistance, and less than a quarter needed tem- 
porary relief. More than balf needed simply work. The 
special outdoor officer, appointed to arrest and suppress 
strect bexvars, had dealt with 1,153 cases, of whom 60 were 
needy and wortby, 157 had ample means, 429 were idle, and 
504 dissolute and vicious. The report cited several amus- 
ing instances of fraudulent bc czars who had been exposed. 

—The Welcome Primitive Methodist Church on Clason 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., have presented their pastor,{the 
Rey. Mr. Arnaud, with a handsome dinner-set and pieces of 
tableware. 

—Und.r the auspices of the |.ong Island Missionary Bap- 
tist Association a revival has been in progress for some time 
at, Port Washington, L. I. About fifteen conversions are 
reported. An effort is being made to build a church at this 
point. 

—The Fourth Universalist Church of Brooklyn was organ- 
ized asa church last week. for the present services will 
be held in Ridgewood Hall. 

-Christ’s Evangelical Church at Woodhaven, N. J., was 
dedicated April 12. 

-Bishop Cox confirmed a class of thirty-four persons at 
Trinity Church at Geneva, N. Y., and a class of twenty-six 
at St. Peter’s Church. 

—The twenty-first anniversary of the Nineteenth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadelphia was held last 
week. 

--The East Rockaway Union Chapel at East Rockaway, 
lL.. L, has been changed into a Congregational church. It 
will shortly unite with the Congregational Association and 
have a settled pastor. The church has been in existence 
about sixteen years, and has been attended and supported 
as a mission Sunday-school by the members of the Key. 
Dr. Cuyler’s and Mr. Beecher’s churches. 

—The Secretaries and Librarians of the Sunday-schools 
ot Brooklyn, connected with the Brooklyn Sunday-School 
Union, at their last meeting discussed subjects relating to 
heir special duties. An address was made by Mr. Buckman, 
of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday-School. The 
Secretary of the Central Congregational Sunday-School 
announces that they have 1,300 children on their roll, and 
an average attendance of “00. 

—The Rev. Mr. Tortat, a resident of Gettysburg, Pa., has 
decided to erect a memorial church in honor of all the sol- 
diers who fell in the late civil war. 

—The Sunday-school superintendents in Jersey City have 
decided to have their May walk on the 21st of the month. 

—The sum of $2,000 has been donated by the late Nathan- 
iel B. White, of Northport, L. I., to Bishop Taylor’s self- 
supporting missions. The Methodist Episcopal Church will 
receive from the same source the sum of $10,000. 

—The annual council of the New York and Philadelphia 
Synod of the Keformed Episcopal Church has been in session 
in Philadelphia during the past week. 

—It is now announced positively that the revised Old 
Testament will be ready for issue on May 21, being issued 
simultaneously in London, New York, and Philadelphia. 

—The Rev. ©. C. Goss has fitted up a part of his house, at 
07 Varick Street, New York, as a Hall for union revival 
services and such other uses as the needs of those attend- 
ing may require and means will allow. The meetings Sun- 
day. Tuesday. and Thursday evenings willopen with ashort 
discourse, followed with devotional singing, experiences, 
submission and consecration to Christ. 

—The foundation for the new Reformed Dutch church at 
123d Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, was laid on April 
12. A chapel and parsonage will also be erected, that, in- 
cluding the church, will cost $200,000. 

—The pastoral relationship existing between the Rev. 
Samuel D. Burchard and the Murray Hill Presbyterian 
Church was formally dissolved on April 13 by the New York 

resbytery. 

—The seventh anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald MeCullagb. pastor of the Ress Street 
Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn E. D., was celebrated 


recently. During the past seven years 400 new mem- 
bers have been added to the church. 

—It is rumored that the seceding members of the Third 
Reformed Church of Philadelphia propose to organize as 
the Third Church, and will make application to the courts 
for a change of charter to enable them to do this. 

—The rectors and prominent laymen connected with 
several of the Protestant Episcopal churches in New York 
have inaugurated a mission work fashioned after the recent 
London Mission, which is designed to put the churches in 
more thorough sympathy with the working people. The 
Committee of Arrangements wil] issue a pamphlet giving 
eighteen reasons which have impelled the Churchmen to 
agree to this mission work. ‘‘ The pamphlet will set forth 
that the principal evil sought to be corrected by the mission 
will be: 1. ‘Ihe evil resulting from making distinctions 
of accommodation between the rich and the poor in the 
churches. %. The lack of personal spiritual ministry to the 
rich. 3. The keeping of stores open late on Saturday nights, 
and the lack of Saturday half-holidays for the working 
masses. +4. The wrongs inflicted by the employer upon the 
employee. 5. The overweening desire for wealth, which 
results in the manifold evils of unscrupulous competition, 
overwork, and underpay, and mutual discontent between 
the employer and the employee. The pamphlet will demon- 
strate conclusively that the Episcopal Church is prepared 
to take an unmistakable and aggressive stand against the 
oppression of the poor, and will show that there is really no 
ground for the astonishment that has been expressed at the 
recent utterance of Episcopal pulpits on the question of the 
relations of capital and labor.’’ Services will be beld morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. (Canons Wilberforce and 
Little, of England, will take part in the services, which will 
be held in different churches. 

THE WEST. 

—A special effort is being made to pay the floating debt 
on the Methodist Episcopal church at Ravenswood, 11). 

—Plymouth Congregational Church of Chicago, I1l., raised 
$3,500 this last Sunday for mission work. 

—The Rev. Thomas Harrison has closed his revival work 
at the Trinity Methodist Church of Chicago, and will go 
from there to Louisville, Ky. 

—Excavations have been made for the Church of the 
Epiphany, Ashland Avenue, Chicago, I!l. The church will 
cost 850 000. A free Methodist church is in process of con- 
struction on Mozart Street, same city; and a Baptist church 
will be erected at the corner of Humboldt and Cortland 
Streets. 

—The congregation of the Sicai Synagogue of Chicago, 
lll., have passed several important resolutions, the most 
important being that the rite of circumcision js not an es- 
sential condition to precede or follow admission to mem- 
bership in the Sinai congregation. 

—The Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church at Chi 
cago, Lil., have at last succeeded in canceling a heavy debt. 
Jubilee services were held on last Sunday. 

—The revival services in the church at Lake View, Chicago, 
Ill., have resulted in the addition of several "ew members. 
It is proposed to erect one, and possibly two, Methodist 
Episcopal churches in this place. 

—The Michigan State Association of Congregational 
Churches will meet at Jackson, Mich., May 20 to 24. About 
300 ministers and delegates are expected to be in attend- 
ance. 

—A new Congregational church bas been organized at 
Chippewa, Mich. 

—The two Presbyterian churches at St. Ignace, Mich., 
each report an addition of seventy-two members during the 
past year. 

—A Baptist church has heen organized at Kingsley, Mich. 

—There has just closed a two weeks’ meeting at Her- 
rick, Neb. The first evening seven seekers rose. ‘‘ The 
next evening between thirty and thirty-five said by 
their acts, | want to know Christ in the pardon of my 
sins. I call this Herrick’s Pentecost. It was a godless 
place. No church, no religion, and, of a consequence, 
no love for one another. Dancing, playing cards, drink- 
ing, swearing, working on Sunday, and calling one an- 
other thieves and liars, made up their daily lives. 
As they touched Christ they changed. Love takes the 
place of hate, and where Satan reigned, God now reigns. 
A church will be organized, composed of eight or ten heads 
of families, all on profession of faith.”’ 

—A Bible Institute will b+ held in Chicago in May and 
June, for Christian workers. The Rev. W. G. Moorehead, 
D.D., of Xenia, Ohio, the Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of 
Chicago, and Majozr D. W. Whittle are among the in- 
structors. Inquiries should be addressed to Miss FE. Dryer, 
Bible Institute, 150 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

—There have been forty additions to the Fourth Baptist 
Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—An effort, that promises to be successful, is being made 
to erect a French Protestant Evangelical Tabernacle in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—The special services at Immanuel Baptist Church at Chi- 
cago, Ill., have been very successful ; seventy-two persons 
have united with the church by baptism. 

—There is every indication that the Rev. L. W. Olney will 
give his entire services to the people at Pullman, Ill.; at 
present it seems very possible to make the church entirely 
self-supporting. 

—The Presby‘erian and Baptist societies of Caro, Mich., 
have united, and until further notice will hold their Sunday 
evening service together. A bint worth pondering for small 
towns. 

—The Western Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Chicago, Ill., will be dedicated May 10. 

—The Baptist Mission on California Avenue, Chicago, 
lll., was organized as a church last week, to be known as 
the Humboldt Park Church. The new church has a mem- 


bership of forty. A site has been selected for a church 
building. 

—From the Indian Territory a missionary of the Ameri. 
can Sunday-Schoo! Union writes of a visit to schools organ- 
ized by him. The first is superintended by a Shawnee, into 
whose family he was most gladly welcomed. Thence he 
went into a Cherokee community, which he found in great 
need of a Sunday-school, which he organized and furnished. 
Next he visited a schovl which has lived two winters in a 
rough board shanty out on the prairie, unprotected by trees, 
but filled, every Sanday, by people of allages. Since the 
school was organized three ministers have planted three 
churches there, where only one was needed. Yet each min 
ister tells the people that his is the only true church. But 
the good work of the Sunday-school goes on through this 
strife for supremacy where union is essential. 

THE SOUTH. 

—From Missouri a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union reports “ nearly 300 conversions in my schools 
during my past year’s service, in which I have organized 
26 new schools, with 117 teachers and 1,077 scholars ; visited 
and aided 62 schools ; delivered 11] sermons and addresses - 
visited 600 families.’’ 

—The corner-stone of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Weldon, N. ©., was laid April 1% ‘The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Turner, of Georgia. 

—Two colored churches were destroyed by tire in the 
neighborhood of New Orleans during the past weck. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Louis B. Voorhees was installed pastor of the Crombie Street 
Church, Salem, Mass., April 15. 

—Justin E. Twitchell, D.D., of the Maverick Church, East 
Boston, has recetved acall to the Dwight Place Church. New 
Haven, Conn. 

—~Franklin P. Chapin, of the First Church, North Weymouth, 
Mass., bas resigned, to take effect October 1. 

—H. M. Schermerhorn, of Schenectady, N. Y., has ~eceived a 
Amesbury, Mass. 

—George A. Tewksbury, of the Pilgrimage Church, Plymouth, 
Mass., bas resigned. , 

—Frederick E. Shaw, of Brewer. Me , died April 15, aged fifty. 

—James G. Johnson, of Rutland, Vt., has received a call to the 
Second Church, New London, Conn. 

—Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Newtonville, Miss. resigned April! 
12. 
—James Caldwell died at Post Mill, \t., April 13, at the age of 
eighty. 

—Bernard E. Paine, of Sandwich, Mass.. hax accepted a call to 
Saybrook, Conn. 

—Charles M. Seaton, of Essex Junction, Vt . died April 14. 

—Edwin E. Webber, recently of Wahoo, Neb., has accepted a 
call to the church at Elliot, lowa. 

—Chariles A Perry, of Memphis, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the church at Randolph, N. H. 

—W_ Hi. Miller, of Warren, Ohiv, has accepted a call to Gay 
lord, Mich. - 

—Frederick M. Coddington was ordained pastor of the chureh 
recently organized at Athens, Mich. 

—Elias F. Schawb, of the Chicago Seminary, bas accepted a 
call to Michigan City, D. T. 

~N.H. Hubbard, pastor of the South Church at Coneord, 
N. H., has resigned. 

—L. G. Johnson, of Rutland, \Vt., has received a call to the 
Second Church at New London, Conn. 

—Claude C. Campbell, of Yale Divinity School, has received a 
call to the church at Granby, Conn. 

—C. E, Harrington, pastor of the First Church at Dubuque, 
Iowa, has received a call to the church at Keene, NH. 

—Samuel Shepard, of Wyandotte, Kan., has accepted a val! to 
the Ventral Park branch of the First Church at Chicago, Il. 

—E. G. Selden, of Manchester, N. H., has received a cal! to the 
South Church at Springfield, Mass. 

—Emory J. Haynes, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has aceepted a call to 
the Unlon Temple Society of Boston, Mass. 

BAPTIST. 

—Q. R. Wheelock, of Fichburg, Mass., has accepted a cal! to 
the Main Street Church at Meriden, Conn, 

—dJ. D. Gilchrist, of Ransomville, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the church at Pike, N.Y. 

—L. D. Hunt, pastor of the church at Palmer, Mass., haa re- 
signed. 

—George C. Baldwin, Jr., of Bennington, Vt., has accepted a 
call to the First Church at Springfield, Mass. . 

—J. B. Kennedy, pastor of the church at South Sagipvaw, 
Mich., has resigned. 

—Frank Hoyt, recently pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Indian River, Mich., has joined the Baptist denomina- 
tion. 

—J. D. Pulls, of Detroit, has received a cal! to the Sixth 
Church at New York, as assistant. 

--S. Graves, pastor of the First Church at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
has resigned. 

—W. C. Stetson, of Surry, Me., bas resigned 

—N. B. Wilson, of Anthony, R. I., has accepced a call to Rock. 
port, Mass. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Henry A. Adams, rector of Trinity Churcl: at Wethersfield. 
Conn., has received a call] to St. James's Church at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 

—George 8. Hill,of Exeter, Me., was ordained to the priest- 
hood at Brunswick, Me., April 15. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—James K. Barclay, pastor of the church at Hinsdale, Mich., 
has resigned to take the position of State Secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

—Norman Seaver, pastor of the Fourth Church at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Park Congregational Church 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—J.M. Pullman, of New York, was installed pastor of the 
First Universalist Church at Lynn, Mass., April 12. 

—D. H. Boeworth, rector of Trinity Keformed Episcopal! 
Church at Englewood, Ill., has accepted a call to the Church of 
the Corner-Stone at Newburg, N. Y. 

—William H. Stebbins. pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Windsor Locks, Conn ., died April 15. 
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the deadly ‘‘cramming” system, is made 
by Prentice Mulford in the Boston | 
‘‘Globe.” The talk is not rhetorical, and 
the similes are homely, but it contains 
‘*dead loads” of common sense : | 

Question. Is the small boy always 


Q. What do some “finished educa- 
tions” resemble? A. Intellectual paich- 
work. A little of this. a little of that, 


quilt.” 
(). Or, in other words’ \. A mental 
rag-bag. Full of fragments of all shapes 


and the right-hand bolt, making its thrust, 
pushes it off the plate and down an 
adjacent tube into the receptacle for full- 
weight coin. If, on the other hand, the 
coin is ever so little ‘light,’ the balance 
naturally rises with it. The right-hand 


and nothing in particular. Result : ‘Crazy | bolt makes its thrust as before, but thi- 


ume passes harmlessly beneath the coin. 


Then comes the thrust of the left hand 
bolt, which, as we have said, is fixed ata 


benefited by being filled with facts and | .4q colors, but not a well woven piece of | fractionally higher level, and pushes the 


He is, on) 


figures? Anewer. He is not. 
the contrary, often overloaded with them, 
as is his stomach with plum-cake, and the | 
result of both doses is to make him a dull 
boy. 

(). How much should a small boy learn | 
at school ina day? A. As much as he | 
can take in easily and pleasantly, and no | 
more. In fact, knowledge can’t be forced | 
into him as is the gas into soda-water, Or, 
if so forced, it won't stay. 

(). Should learning be made pleasant | 
for the small boy ? A. It should, and for 
the same reason that his bread, cake, and | 
pie are made pleasant to his taste. He will | 
not absorb learning if it is made to taste 
like rhubarb, and that is one reason why | 
so many boys and girls get sick of study | 
at school. 

©. Whose fault is this’ A. It is the, 
fault partly of the teacher, partly of the 
parent, and, more than all, of the system 
which forces the same kind of intellectual 
pie, cake, and pudding down the throats 
of all girls and boy«, whether they like it 
or not. 

Q. What, in some respects, does our | 
educational system resemble’ A. An 
immense sausage-stuffing machine Ma- | 
chine—the system; sausages—the boys. 
and girls; men who run the machine— | 
the teachers. 

(). What sometimes happens if the 
scholastic sausage is crammed too full ? | 
A. The skin bursts and the small boy 
dies. Or, if he does not die, his mind is 
crippled for life through the overcram- 
ming. 

Q. Does a‘ well-stored memory ” argue 
a well-organized mind? A. No. Aman. 
may be able to parrot the whole dictionary, 
and not be capable of taking charge of a 
peanut stand. 

Q. How may such an overloaded mem.- | 
ory affect the small boy’s mind? A. As 
an overdose of plum-pudding does the. 
small boy's stomach—renders it heavy, | 
and unable to act vigorously. 

Q. What do such heavy loads of book | 
knowledge frequently make of people ?| 
A. Bores, who are always trying to stuff. 
others as full as themselves of the dead 
weight of facts they carry. 

Q. What is the result of overstudy to 
many of the children in our schools? 
A. Premature spectacles. | 

Q. Visually, into what may this soon| 
develop the race’ A. Goggle-eyes. 

Q. What is injury to the child's eye 
from overstudy equivalent to? A. Smash- 
ing a man’s toes in training for a foot-race. 

Q. But must not small boys and girls 
be forced to learn, to keep them from 
ignorance and idleness? A. If you force 
fruit in a hothouse to ripen, you do so at | 
the expense of native strength and vigor | 
to the plant or tree. | 

Q. What is the freyuent reward 
practical life of a full-grown and filled | 
sausage turned out of the college stuffing: 
machine? <A. Ten dollars a week as 
amanuensis or ‘‘ private secretary.” 

Q. Why so poorly paid ? A. Too much 
stuffing. Brain overloaded with knowl. | 
edge. No room left for ‘* gumption.” | 

Q. What is ‘‘gumption”’ A. Know. 
ing how to use knowledge after you ve | 
got it. Some folks call it wisdom. | 
‘‘Gumption” knows enough to get the 
tool it needs, and then learns how to use 
it. The sausage-stuffer educational proc- 
ess swallows a whole shopful of all sorts 
of tools, and the sausage frequently spends 
the rest of its life in vain efforts to digest 
them. 

Q. Would you allow the small] boy to 
select his own studies? A. Would you 
not allow each tree to bear its own fruit ? 
If the boy wants to blossom into Latin, 


barreled pistols. On 


found in every corner. 


cloth that one can make a suit of. 


A TYRANT’S FEAR. 

Those who oppress others are almost 
always the subjects of cowardly fear lest 
the just reward of their own crimes should 
overtake them. The following account 
of thedaily life of Dr. Francia, for many 
years Dictator of Paraguay, is from Ren- 


and Longchamp’s book 


‘* He was taken into custody by his own 


fears, and tortured incessantly by the, 


dreat of assassination. The Dictator 
occupied the palace of the ancient Gov- 
ernor of Paraguay, but for safety he insu- 
lated it by demolishing the neighboring 
houses and interposing wide streets. 
There he lived with four slaves only—one 
negroand three mulattos—instead of a large 
and obsejulous retinue. As soon as he rose 
inthe morning the negro brought hima 
chafing-dish and kettle, with a pitcher of 
water, which he required to be heated in his 
own presence. Hethen prepared his favor- 
ite mate, or native tea, with hisown hands: 
Afterward he smoked a cigar, but first 
unrolled it to see that.it contained nothing 
dangerous, although his own sister had 
manufactured it for him. At 6 o'clock 
the barber arrived—a filthy, ill-clothed, 
drunken mulatto, but the only member 
of the faculty in whom the Doctor could 
confide. Till dinner he transacted busi- 
ness, either in his dwn cabinet or with his 
secretary or other officers. The materials 
for that meal were not only ordered but 
selected by himself. After his siesta he 


drank more mate and smoked another 


cigar, but the precautions of the morning 
were carefully repeated. In the afternoon 
and evening he took a ride, but always 
accompanied by an armed escort, and pro- 


vided with a€aber and a pair of double- 


retiring for the 
night he made sure that the house was 
duly closed by fastenin - all the doors him- 
self. In the apartments he occupied 
weapons were always within his reach. 
Pistols hung from the walls or were placed 
upon the table near him, and swords, the 
greater number unsheathed, were to be 
The fear of assas- 
sination was also shown in the etiquette 
preserved at his audience. The person 
admitted must not approach nearer than 
six paces until the Dictator gave hima 
signal to advance, and even then he must 
always stop at the distance of three paces. 
His arms must be held close to his body 


and his hands kept open, so that it might 


be evident that he had no concealed weap- 
ons. Even Francia’s own officers were 
not permitted to enter his presence with 
swords by thelr sides, and every one who 
came near him was regarded as a possible 
murderer. Thus fettered and pinioned 
by himself the tyrant lived and died. 


DETECTING LIGHT COINS BY 
MACHINERY. 


In the Bank of England may be seen 
in the weighing office machines of mar- 
velously ingenious mechanism used to 
detect coins of light weight. Their 
operation is thus described in a recent 
article in ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal :”’ 

‘Three or four hundred sovereigns are 
laid in a long brass scoop or semi-tube, of 
such a diameter as to admit them comfort- 
ably, and self regulating to such an in- 
cline that the coins gradually slide down 
by their own weight on to one plate of a 


| little balance placed at its lower extrem- 


Across the face of this plate two 
little bolts make alternate thrusts, one to 
the right, one to the left, but at slightly 
different levels. If the coin be of ful: 
weight the balance is held in equipoise, 


coin down a tube on the opposite side, 
through which it falls into the light coin 
receptacle. The coins thus condemned 
ure afterward dropped into another 
machine, which defaces them by a cut 
half way across their diameter, at the rate 
of 200a minute. The weighing machines, 
of which there are sixteen, are actuated 
by « small atmospheric engine in one 
corner of the room, the only manual 
assistance reynired being to keep them 
supplied with coins. It is said thut 60,000 
sovcreigns and half sovereigns can be 
weighed here ina singleday. The weigh- 
ing machine in question is the invention 
of Mr. Cotton, a former governor of the 
bank, and among scientific men is regard- 
ed as one of the most striking achieve- 
ments of practical mechanics. 

‘In the Bullion Department we find 

another weighing machine of a different 
character, but in its way equally remark- 
able. Itis the first of its kind, having been 
designed specially for the bank by Mr, 
James Murdock Napier, by whom it has 
been patented. It is used for the purpose 
of weighing builion, which is purchased 
jin this Department. Gold {is brought in 
in bars of about eight inches long, three 
wide, and one inch thick. <A bar of gold 
‘of these dimensions will weigh about 200 
ounces, and fs worth, if pure, atout £3800, 
Each bar when brought in is accompanied 
by a memorandum of its weight. The 
question of quality is determined by the 
process of assaying ; the weight is checked 
by means of the weighing machine we 
| have referred to. This takes the form of 
an «xtremely massive pair of scales, work- 
ing on a beam of immense streogth and 
solidity, and is based, so as to be abso 
lutely rigid, on a solid bed of concrete. 
The whole stands about six feet high by 
three wide, and is inclosed in an air-tight 
plate-glass case, a sash in which is raised 
when it is desired to use the machine. 
The two sides of the scal: are each kept 
permanently loaded, the one with a single 
weight of 360 ounces, the other with a 
number of weights of various sizes to 
the same amount. When it is desired 
to test the weight of a bar of gold, 
weights to the amount stated in the cor- 
responding memorandum, less half an 
ounce, are removed from the latter scale, 
and the bar of gold substituted in their 
place. Up to this point the beam of the 
scale is kept perfectly horizontal, being 
maintained in that position by a mechan 
ical brake; but now a stud is pressed, 
and by means of delicate machinery, 
actuated by water-power, the beam is 
released. If the weight of the bar has 
been correctly stated in the memorandum, 
the scale which holds it should be exactly 
half an ouncein excess. This or any less 
excess of weight over the 60 ounces in the 
opposite scale is instantly registered by the 
machine, a pointer traveling round the 
dial until it indicates the proper amount. 
The function of the machine, however, 
is limited to weighing half an ounce only. 
If the discrepancy between the two 
scales as loaded is greater than this, or 
if, on the other hand, the bar of gold 
is more than half an ounce less than the 
amount stated in the memorandum, an 
electric bell rings by way of warning, 
the pointer travels right round the dial, 
and returns to zero. So delicate is the 
adjustment that the weight of half a 
penny postage stamp—somewhat less than 
half a grain-——-will set the hand in motion 
and be recorded on the dial. 

‘* The stock of gold in the bullion vaults 
varies from £1,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
The bars are laid side by side on smal! 
flat trucks or barrows carying 100 bars 
each. Ina glass case in the vault is 
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seen a portion of the war indemnity 
paid by King Coffee, of Ashantee, con- 
sisting of gold ornaments, a little short 
of standard fineness.” 


THE LIEUTENANT AND THE PIE. 


Here is a comical story of the way in 
which (:eneral Grant is said to bave pun 
ished a ‘‘cheeky” lieutenant. We find it 
in the Springfield ‘‘ Union.” The officer 
in question coming upon a lonely farm- 
house one day, and being struck with the 
pangs of hunger, dismounted, and in 
order to get the best the house afforded, 
had the impudence to represent himself as 
General Grant. He was served with the 
greatest alacrity, and,with his companions, 
nearly cleaned the larder. Pay was re- 
fused, and they rode away rejoicing. 

‘‘In the meantime General Grant, who 
had halted his army a few miles further 
back for a brief resting-spell, came in sight 
of and was rather favorably impressed 
with the appearance of this same house. 
Riding up to the fence in front of thedoor, 
he desired to know if they would cook 
him a meal. 

“ * No,’ said a female, in a gruff voice. 
*Gene'al Grant and his staff bave just 
been here and eaten everything in the 
house except one pumpkin pie. 

‘“* Humph,’ murmured Grant ; ‘ what is 
your name ”” 

Selvidge,’”’ replied the woman. 

‘Casting a half-dollar in at the door, 
he asked if she would keep that pie until 
he sent an officer for it, to which she re 
plied that she would. 

‘That evening, after the camping- 
ground had been selected, the various 
regiments were notified that there would 
be a grand parade at half-past six, for 
orders. Officers would see that all their 
men turned out, etc. 

‘‘In tive minutes the camp was in a 
perfect uproar, and filled with all sorts of 
rumors. Some thought the enemy were 
upon them, it being so unusual to have 
parades when on a march. 

“At half-past six the parade was 
formed, ten columns deep, and nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length. 

** Both officers and men were amazed at 
this unusual parade after such a long and 
weary march, and wondered what it por- 
tended, when the assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral rode in front of the lines, and, in a 
grave, loud, and clear voice, read the fol- 
lowing order : 

* HEADQUARTERS ARMY IN THE FIELD. 
*** Special Order No. —. 

*** Lieutenant Wickfield, of the Indiana 
cavalry, having, on this day, eaten every- 
thing in Mrs. Sclvidge’s house, at the cross- 
ing of the Trenton and Pocahontas and 
Black River and Cape ‘iirardeaa Roads, 
except the pumpkin pie, Lieutenant Wick- 
field is hereby ordered to return, with an 
escort of 1(0 cavalry, and eat that pie also. 

““*U. 3. Grant, 
‘Brigadier (,eneral Commanding.’ 

‘‘ It is impossible to describe the effect 
the reading of this order had on the troops. 
Every one was expecting to hear some 
momentous announcement, and, hence, 
listened with eager attention, and, when 
it was finished, looked at each other in 
utter bewilderment, and asked what did 
it mean. 

‘The parade was over, and the moment 
they dispersed each one sought an expla- 
nation of the strange affair. It soon 
leaked out, and by the time the crest- 
fallen lieutenant was ready, with his 
escort, to leave camp, it was in a perfect 
uproar, and peals of laughter followed 
him as he defiled along the road on his 
way back to eat that pie. 

‘‘Grant made no explanation of his 
conduct, followed it by no reprimand. 
The order carried its own lesson, admin 
istered its own rebuke, and each one 
knew that it would not be a safe business 
to pass himself off for the General-in- 
Chief, much less forage in his name for 
his own benefit. When the lieutevant 


returned to camp, late in the evening, he 
was glad to escape to his tent to croid 
the numberless «uestions and jokes about 


the pumpkin pie.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
A CATECHISM ON EDUCATION. let him; if he wants to blossom Into “| 
The latest contestation to the mith, fertilize him with fron, and | 
on the evils of overpressure in schools, a - 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 17. 


A REMARKABLE BUSINESS 
ANOMALY. 

The development of any new depart- 
ment of business in # country is usually 
a record of struggles and disasters to the 
ploneers in that branch, and the great and 
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the experiments of others. The history 
of accident insurance in America is alto- 
gether different: the company which 
first introduced it is still incomparably 
the greatest in volume of business and in 
reputation, has long ago seen every rival 
of its early years retire from the field, and 
has risen without a halt to a position of 
equality in strength with the greatest 
companies in other lines of insurance. 
No claim upon its resources has ever 
found it unequal to the demand, or even 
compromised its position for an instant, 
and no yearly statement of those resources 
has ever failed to show a considerable 
increase upon the preceding year. 

The Travelers Insurance Company was 
incorporated in 1863, and commenced 


business in 1864 as an accident company, 
and in 1866 a life department—virtually 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Huguenot Emigration to America 


BY CHARLES W. BAIRD, D.D. 


2 vols., 8vo, with maps and illustrations. In cloth, 
gilt tops, $5.00. 
This important work, announced for pubilcation 


last Fall, but necessarily delayed, is now issued. 


“Dr. Baird’s work is indeed one that will interest 
every lover of freedom, and every man who respects 
hervic conduct, Of course the descendants of the 
Huguenots, who preserve the old names and tradi 
tions, will find much In it to gratify them personally. 
But it is mostto be prized for its excellent expost. 
tion of a very important popular movement that has 
not heretofore been fully measured by historians. 
Diagrams, maps, views of ‘places, coples of docu- 
ments, and other illustrations add to the value of 
this admirable production.”’—[ Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

“Such a historical work as this appears only at 
rare intervals. The author has shown himself ad 
mirably fitted for his work, and his publishers have 
issued bis volumes in a sty!e befitting their dignity 
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while bathing. Its classifications range 
from ‘‘ Preferred,” for office workers and 
professional men, at only $5 per year for 
each $1,000 insurance with $5 weekly in- 


for powder-makers. The wages of the 
humblest workman, the salary of the cor- 
poration official (up to a certain point), 
are alike made good if lost from accidental 
injury, and a principal sum guaranteed 
in case of death. The Travelers has paid 
its accident claimants over $7,500,000, and 


“ We have a fine sketch of life in the Shetlands as 
the background of an excellent domestic story. The 
scenes are striking, the characters are natural and 
strong, and the motive of the tale shows right feel. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY announce for 
immediate publication the initial volume of a 
series of books entitled 


“Tales from Many Sources,” 


Remembering the popularity in this country of 


istan, and of the country and its people, and 
a statement of the available military resources 
of the contesting powers. With maps cor- 
rected to date. 2 portraits and 17 illustra- 


Revised Holy Bible Notice, 


The Revised Holy Bible will be issued May 


21st. The public are requested to send in their 


orders lo the booksellers prior to May 10th, so that 
a prompt delivery can be made on day of issue. 


$3.00 per annum; six months, $1. 
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original and only Glove Kid Top, Sewed Shoe, adver- 
tised to the consumer. Parare of imitations that 
do not contain Glove Kid To W LL. Dengtas’ 


3 Bhoe is no imitation o aay other 83 shoe. 
that my name and warranty are stamped on 
bottom « 


if each ahoe. 


Gentlemen, ask your 
desler for these shoes, 
and you willl get a pair 
qual any or 66 
the country. 
They have won a repu- 
tation for atyle, dura 
bility, and ease, beyond 


| : its life beneficiaries over $3,000,000, and | the series of “ Tales from Blackwood,” they were THOS. NELSON & SONS amy shoes for price in 
' | ; bas written over 1,100,000 accident and led to examine the principal English maguzines for ‘ ; the market. ‘ustom. 
) the past few years with the view of obtaining mate page ree, Seanery 

Ca n, Glove 


42,000 life policies. Over one in nine of 
all those insured under accident policies 
have received fatal or disabling injuries 
and have been paid cash benefits by it. 
The management of the Travelers is 
eminent for a unionof conservative judg- 
mert and fertility of progressive ideas, 
and is still in the hands of the same men 
who inaugurated it. The founder and 


rial for a similar but more varied series. They soon 
found that the art of story-writ!ng had greatly im- 
proved since the early days of Blackwood, and that 
many charming short stories might be gathered to- 
gether ina form convenient and attractive to Amer 
ican readers, offering creat varie’y of character and 
treatment. They have therefore determined on 
the series as announced above, to be issued in com- 
pact 12mo volumes of from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred pages each. 

The books will be issued inaertyle worthy of the 
library shelf, well printed and tastefully bound in 
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Made in Con —y Button, and Lace, broad and nar- 
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If your dealer cannot fit you, measure foot as above 
state usually worn and style desired, and upon 
receipt of $3! will send a pair by mail, postage 
d, or by express C. at your expense. offer 
hese inducements to introduce m ¥ $8 shoes through- 
out the country, wt any further information, ad 
dress W. L. DOUGLAS, — Maas. 
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has prospered where every rival has failed, 
and remains to-day that remarkable busi- 
ness anomaly, a company which, without 
chartered exclusiveness or governmental] 
favoritism, has won 8 virtual monopoly of 
its line of business over a whole great 
continent.—[Boston Sunday Courier. 
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April 23, 1885. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. : 


FINANCIAL. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has taken 
a very timely step in eliminating the use- 
less fractional silver in the Treasury, 
amounting to over $30,000,000, from the 
credit side of the reserve account in his 
official renderings ; this is becoming clearly 
recognized by the intelligent public, who 
can judge of the effect of such a step on 
the schemes of the fanatical silver advo- 
cates. It was, perhaps, best that such a 
step should not be taken until it could be 
demonstrated that it had become a neces 
sity, but the time has at last arrived when 
the people must have the fact kept open 
and clear to them, that every dollar of 
silver now coined, from this time on, is not 
only a dead, useless thing, to be packed in 
a storehouse and kept there as pig-iron 
might well be, but that the law which 
forces such continucd coinage does so at 
the expense of directly increasing the 
burden of public taxation to the extent of 
$24,000,000 per annum. Heretofore the 
public has considered that, somehow, they 
bave been taxed to pay off the bonded 
debt, and there have been ominous mut- 
terings of discontent that such a tax, for 
such a purpose, has been continued, but 
now this can no longer be charged against 
payment of the debt, for that has ceased, 
and the extra income is all to be applied, 
first, to the purchase of silver bullion for 
coining useless and false toxens, and, 
second, for making upa gold deticiency, 
which has been created by a depleticn of 
gold in the Treasury, in order to maintain 
this silver coinage, as well as to permit a 
great store of fractional silver (as above 
named) to remain idle and useless in 
Treasury vaults. How long will the people 
bear this exhausting tax, that the silver- 
mine owners may have a government 
market on which to unload their burden ? 
Are fifty-five million of people to be for- 
ever imposed upon, that fifty thousand, 
more or less, may Le furnished with good 
profits on their mining speculations’ We 
are led to sexy this much on this particular 
subject becuuse the effect of this new 
ruling by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in ordering his reports, is just beginning 
to dawn on the public mind ; ¢. ¢, that he 
by this means has signified that the policy 
of this Administration will be to keep, 
and to increase until it shall become im- 
pregnable, the gold reserve in the Treas- 
ury. 

The Secretary has another strong point 
which we hope he will make. It is this: 
the law does not require the Secretary to 
issue silver certificates excepting when 
silver isactually deposited in the Treasury, 
and the certificate is asked for by the de- 
positor. The Secretary, therefore, need 
not make any effort to circulate these cer- 
tificates. are redeemable through 
public taxes andcustoms. As fast asthey 
are redeemed (for there is a large volume in 
circulation), let them remain in the Treas- 
ury until called for by fresh depositors 
of silver. The less of such dishonest 
money in circulation the better. By tak- 
ing this step the Secretary will gradually 
diminish the plethora of certificates now 
out, and, so far, reduce the danger and 
allay the distrust which this aboormal cur- 
rency has produced. The public is heartily 
sick and tired of the terrible strain and 
suspense which this perilous silver busi- 
ness has engendered. 

The question of war or no war is 
uppermost at the moment, with a lean- 
ing in favor of peace. The agitation 
of this question for three weeks has 
reflected on the markets for most every 
commodity and security in the country. 
The ups and downs have worked in 
close #armony with the prospects, from 
day to day, of war or peace. Yet it 
is pretty clear that this agitation has 
done a certain amount of good in taking 
our attention away from a sort of morbid 
feeling of hopelessness that has possessed 
the business mind, and demonstrated 
to almost everybody tnat it only takes a 
new condition or two to dispel clouds and 
nstill with confidence our languishing 
energies and industries. We have passed 


through the great period of liquidation ; 
we have passed nearly, if not quite, 
through the second long period of depres- 
sion, consequent on the first; and we are 
now verging on the third period of re- 
cuperation and general revival. The more 
we quicken this latter process the better, 
since the conditions for {ts coming are al! 


here and ripe for it. The markets for 
breadstuffs have temporarily reacted from 
the war fever, but the impression seems | 
to prevail that the new crop prospects are 
unfavorable, and that wheat, especially, 
Sught to rule higher. Stocks and bonds 
are steady to strong, and notwithstanding 
the more hopeful peace prospects, there 
is an unmistakable drift in favor of more 
confidence and better prices in the secu- 
rity list at the Exchange. Foreign Ex- 
change is higher, but with no activity. | 
The fact is that American funds are re- 
tained in the foreign market simply be- 

cause rates for money are higher in London 
than in New York. For our money mar- 

ket is utterly stagnant, and will be so 
until a general revival is inaugurated. 

The Bank of England rate is unchanged, 

at three and a half per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease .... .........-. $ 134,700 
Specie, increase... ...... 1,5," 00 
1,232,500 


Legai tenders, lncrease....... 
owes 
This gives the banks a surplus reserve of 
over $50,000,000. Money is one per cent. 
on call. 


A.S.HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar- 
gin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVE=TMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


® PER CENT. INTERES? 
FIRST MORTCACE- 


FARM LOANS! 


with tands and values. 
ns in force r NE 

HAD EDRI 

LEY MORTGAGE, bave NEVER 

DOLLAR ot principal interest on any loans 

made here. << coll ~~ and sent to you /ree 

ans are very safe, and 


phd U. BONDS. Iam known 
times as much as and recom- 


mended by leading business men and clergymen, 

Kast and West—men for whom I have been making 

these eo for NINE YEARS PAST. 
REFERENCER. 43 

Rev. WM. L. D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

E. GATES, Ph.D), LLD., President Kutgers Col- 


lege, Brunsw ick, N. J. 
Dea. WM. J. MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 
ASE, N 


Y. 

Hows. E. M. F Manchester, N. 
Rev. JOHN W. Lake City, Min 
Da. JOHN K. YN, Mystic Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Ban . New York. 
Firat National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The “ Congregationalist, ” Boston ; “N.Y. 

All are pleased with my tnvestments 
cular, with full information, foterences, 


from old customers, and a New Ma akota, 
Mention this paper. Ad. 


Pres't Merchart's Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, k. 


Secured on 


gout free on application. 


E. P. CATES 
First - Lame 


“< ea ~ business in this city 
for circular 


Sen 
BAKER, IS, OOVA, 


Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 
solute safety and satisfaction. The 
Loan 4Trust ndotte, Kan, 


Oo., Wya 


at 


(MONS, 


ener an for our Y $85 to in her 
aged preferred ALAR to 950. 
References AY Bros.,14 ee St.. | 
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5 IS has become one of the most popular and best appre- 
> ciated articles of diet for the last comers into the house- , Am 

hold. They thrive on it, get fat, make muscle and have of 

plenty of lung capacity, though they generally smile of 

rather than baw, especially when Imperial Granum is 7 

placed in theirsight. IT IS REALLY A CAPITAL 

FOOD, one that can be commended as furnishing 

the best principles for infant diet. It is called for not 

only for babes, but IT HAS A VERY LARGE 

SALLE AS A FOOD FOR INVALIDS, and we 

learn from its proprictors that the sales are not 

only incr: ng « , but those who use 

ITE R PLEASED THAN 

EVE with its results. — V 

ai Re cord. 


@ 


nstar itly 


Sota. By: -DRUGGIST JOHN CARLE-&- SONS” 


NCw- -vYOR 


30 STYLES; 820 UP. 
THE ONLY PERFECT FOLDING BED. 
Elegant and Comfortable! 


Well Ventilated; on Casters. 
Call and seethem,. Send for Catalogue 
Send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OFFICE FU RNITURE, 
OUR OWN MAKE, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 


ANDREWS & CO, 


Saves Room Rent 


195 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


849 West 146" St. = 


STERNBERCER’S 
Folding Dress Pillow. 


folds into one-twentieth of its size when 
closed and weighs but two pounds. 
Perfection, Durability, Simplic ity. 
The Folding Dress Pillow is simply perfect. 
Can be folded in a second and put anywhere. 
We cuarantee one pillow to outwear a dozen 
old style stuffed sham pillows. Housekeepers 


buy them on sight. 
$2.00 PER PAIR, 
delivered on receipt of price. 


Wanted in 
Every Town. 


OPEN. 


TH E PIQUA M’F’G Piqua, Ohio, A, Balls Chicago. IL 
3 N. St., Baltimore, and Furniture Dealers Gene rally. 


Fred 


Walpert & Co., 


WANTED A WOMA 


Those anasirering an tdrertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tie 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


| 
| 
“OW WIN 
| 
ANDREWS’ 
P F ldi B d 
— 
AYLI 
| ee* - a. 
| 
7 
Rallway now has for sale | 
nearly 000,000 Acres 1 | 
of the Choicest Farm- ~ mat 
ing Lands in the famous ~ 
Garden Spot of Southern Q =e 
Minnesota and Da.ota, st R b| | 
from $2.00, to $6.00 /Reliable | 
within the reach of | “LOSE! & AGENTS ~ 
Everyone. Secure s pew 
farm in the best Grain 
in the world and Y 
eave the marshes, stumps, 
stones and worn-out lands 
of the East. pon’t wait, \ > 
now the time te bey: 
Going rapidly, and prices | 
nd all 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 17. 


—‘* Oh, Mr. Smith,” said a young lady at | 


THE ry OR 
a church fair, ‘‘I want your help for a 
PUBLISHER'S Desk moment.” Certainly,” replied Mr. RICORA RELIEF 
Smith, ‘“‘what can Ido for you?” “I sections, 


New York, THvursDAyY, APRIL 23, 1885. 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS. 


The baths spoken of in the following letter 
by an “‘ apostle of cleanliness ’’ can be found 


have just sold a tidy for fifteen dollars 
that cost fifteen cents, and I want you to 
tell me what percentage that is.” “A 
transaction of that kind, my dear Miss 
B.,”’ said Smith, who isa lawyer, *‘ gets out 
of percentage and into larceny.” —| Drake’s 


RTISTIEC 
JELIABLE 


adapts itself 
to the various 


of the 
tl stooping, 
sit & reciin- 


many who find 
ordinary Corsets 


at No. 18 Lafayette Place, next door to The Traveler's Magazine. ressive. The 
Christian Union oftice. They are undoubt- | 


edly the finest in the country : 


4 Winturor Place, NEw York, / 
January 10, 1885. 


For fourteen years I have not missed tak- 
ing my Russian bath every week, when in the 


Do You Know 


That the very best blood purifier and spring med- 
icine is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
That it cures biliousness, indigestion, dyspepsia, 


6 KB East20'"S‘ny: 


are ui equaled fo 
)f durability & com- 
J ftortable support, 
& are absolutely 
unbreakable. 

The most Jmurable, Comfortah’+, and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price. 
Every pair werranted to 


vity. An apostle of cleanliness, I strive con | neadache, and kidney and liver com 
plaints. 

stantly to turn as many men as! can intothe] That it isa wonderful medicine for restoring aad = PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST FOR giv satisfaction or rE 
ways of physical purity, and am encouraged | Sharpening the appetite. OUR GRADE OF WORK. NEW AND UNIQUE mS. ant a NE ay geen 
by seeing many converts, if not in hot water, | !t cures scrofula, salt rheum, bolls, pimples, Leonard 

i y ’ ’ or other diseases of the blood. DESIGNS OF OU R MAKE, PART IC- ase merit: 
at least in good steam. I have no fear of} tf you suffer from any of these affections, try ULARLY DESIRABLE — 
alliteration. before my eyes, and therefore | Hood's Sarsaparilla at once. 

MADAME 


declare that, having tried Russian and Turk 
ish baths from Denver to Damascus, from 
the youngest to the oldest c.ty in the world, 
] have found nothing so entirely comfortable 
as the bat hs in Lafayette Place. 

CHARLES DEEMs. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Ladies interested in art needlework will 
find that a catalogue published by Mrs. T. 
G. Farnham, 10 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York, furnishes many valuable suggestions. 
It contains 100 pages, is fully illustrated, 
and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
three cents. 


— 


| From the 


“Hood's Sarsaparilia as a purifier bas no 
equal. It tones the system, strengthens and invigor- 
ates, giving new life. I .have taken it for kidney 
complaint with the best resuits. D, R. SAUNDERS, 
81 Pear! Street, Cincinnati. 


Just the Medicine 


“When in the spring I felt all run down and 
much debilitated, I found Hood's Sarsapariila just 


much physical prostration, found in its use new 
life and lasting benefit. Upon our little girl, who 
had been sick with scarlet fever, its effect was 
marvelous, entirely removing the poison from her 
blood and restoring her to good health.” E. G. 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did mea great deal of good. 
I had no particular disease, but was tired out from 
overwork, and ittoned meup.” Mrs. UG. SIMMONS, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by 


the medicine to build meup. My wife also, after 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


G and 8 East 20th Street, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


HOME 
BE IFUL. 


MRS. T. G. FARNITAM, 


10 West 14th Street. Near ith Ave... New York. 


ART NEEDLEWORK, 


Stamping and Designing, 
Cheapest place in New York City forall kinds of 
rials Used for Decorative Needlework . 
pes given in all the stitches. 
Perforated Patterns. Wholesale and retal!. 
Send 3c. for new illustrated Catalogue of ln) pages, 
just issued, and mention this paper. 


WORLD’S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Skirt Supporter. 


FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FiT- 
TINC CORSET 
with a PERFECT 
SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER and is one 
of the most popularand & 
satisfactory corsetaas regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by al’ leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
vor. HARMON | & CHADWICK, ‘New Haven, Coun. 


A physician in a 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. \ 
Probably the safest way of investing money Southern city writes 
100 Doses One Dollar Every Premiam for | the 


io secure a larger rate of interest than such 


highly praised in the 


absolutely safe securities as (Government | B, Class 1, was awarded to | : 
ll bt tter made by the Cooley 

his own infant, and 

bonds, which pay but a small rate, is to loan process. Also First Pree oa oo =. 
mium for Sept. or Oct, but- better than others, 


on first mortgages on improved farms in the 
West, in States where the legal rate of in- 
terest is very hich. ‘These loans have be- 
come very popular, and many, particularly 
tbose who have only a few thousand dollars, 
and upon the income of which they depend 
for their livelibood, have thus invested, se- 


NEVER TRAVEL 


WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


4 ter, Class 2, and the Firat 

' Premium for Print Butter. 
Remember the COULEY 
Patented Process. 
thers imitate construction 
but cannot use the process. 


VERMONT PARN MACHINE 
Bellows Vermont. 


none were right in 
their action upon the 
bowels. ‘The litt.e one 
,| pined, and they had 
despaired of 
life, when Kidyge’» 
Food was tried, and 
the little one at once 


proved and perfect action of the bowels 
Ridge’s Food is put up in cana, four si 
Sold by 


at and 
WOOLRIC Co, 


ruggists. 


curing double the interest common in the A GENTS" wi ANTED 1 for the MISSOURI upeases. 
East. To make euch loans it is of the great- ASHER. 
man or EAM an : 


est importance that your banker be a man of 
integrity, experience, and the property in 
every respect safe. 


ployment to write 


seeking rofitable em 
for Lllustrated C and terms of J 
Agency forthis Celebrated Washer. B 
Exclusive territory and sampleWasher 
sent on ven days trial on liberal terms. 


J. G. O'BRIEN, &.W.cor ath & Market Sts.. Philadelebia Pa 


There is no better Scate in the West than] Invaluable to travelers on account of its portable 
Dakota for investments. and the rich Red | form. It affords instant relief in cases of Constipa- pont Daliin th 

V ing j tion, Billousness, Seasickness, Headache, and Disor- 
River Valley offers tempting inducements to | ; we 

tlers the Jimate dry and bealthful dered Stomach caused by irregular meals, bad Bit B RRIE ~ does with t inger. pressure the Yer 
settlers, the ciima ar’ | water, etc. Indispensable in the bousebeld on ac- . Bia is held sec urely day and t, and 


and the soil rich and reliable. Mr. E. P. 
(jates, President of the Merchants’ Bank at 
Grand Forks, Dakota, has been advertising 
in our columns for five years, and has re- 
ceived from our readers thousands of dollars 
for investment, placing the same in first- 
class mortgages, collecting and remitting 


count of its | pleasant taste and ce rtalp action. 


certain. easy,du and Sent b mail. Cir 
free. EGGLASTON TRU ‘ss 88 CO., ‘Ciicege, Ui” 


Ruskin’s Works 


$600 


reduced to 


interest promptiy. In all that time we have 
never had a single complaint that Mr. Gates 
bas not done exactly as he agreed to, but, 
on the contrary, we have received letters 
concerning him from persons we know well, 
heartily indorsing him. ‘Some _ eighteen 
mmonths ago, while on a Western trip, the 
manager of our advertising department 
visited Mr. Gates and made a careful 
imvestigation of his methods and ways of 
doing business. He found him a courteous 
Christian ge tleman, respected by the entire 
community, and withal a shrewd business 
man. He bas made a careful survey of the 
Red River Valley, and also employs, at a sal- 
ary, a practical] farmer as “ land examiner,”’ 
who inspects carefully the titles, property, 
ete. Of course, the strongest indorsement 
of any man is his own record. Daring the 
Jast nine years, Mr. Gates has placed 2,000 
loans, involving a million dollars, and has 
never had to foreclose a single mortgage. 
His patrons are from all parts of the country, 
and he can no doubt refer you to some 
friends of your own who have invested 
through him. Inviting correspondence, he 
desires you to get testimony from those who 
have invested before sending your money. 
The acquaintance formed between Mr. Gates 
and our repvesentative has ripened into an 
intimate personal friendship, and we are 
assured by him that Mr. Gates is in every 
way a reliable, bonorable, Christian man of 
experience and judgment, whom he believes 
in fully, and any intending to invest in West- 
ern mortgages are recommended to him. 


| | | us t ra t e ‘tomers we shall publish an edition of his ** Select Works” separately 
EDITION. |in eight volumes, for the net price of $9.60 for theset. The * specimen 
An edition worthy of RUSKIN,—peerless as he is among volume” mentioned below will be included in this set. For further 
living Masters of the English Tongue and of Universal Art,—and, also, list of the contents see specimen pages. 
by reason of its small cost, is within the reach of every cultured home. 
We have paid $600 in cash for one complete set of RUSKIN’ | A Ss Pp E Cl M E N VO L U M E 
Works—some of them being very scarce, and the early editions con-/ Th 
e entire set of 15 volumes will be ready not later than August 1,1&5. It 
taining the best amMpressions of the fine illustrations and many colored wi}! pe sold only in sets (and select works as below), at the price of $18.00 
plates, being very highly valued by connoisseurs—in order that with —with this exception: To make widely known the superb qualities of the 
the best modern resources of the printers’ and engravers’ arts, we might work, we propose to offer, separately, OVE SAMPLE VOLUME contain- 
reproduce an American edition thoroughly satisfactory to admirers of ing four of Rvsk1y’s most popular works, namely: 
RUSKIN, and yet at a low price. The Seven Lamps of Architecture.— Finely Illustrated. 
We countthis publicaiion as the most honorable—the grandest Lectures on Architecture and Painting.—Illustrated. 
—achievement of The Literary Revolution, and rejoice greatly that we The Queen of The Air. 
are able to offer this magnificent edition to the American people; and The Ethics of The Dust. 
we glory not more in the author and the treasures he has given us, than’ AJl of these are bound in one handsome crown octavo volume, fine 
in the fact that there is a great and growing American constituency cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops, uniform withthe set. This volume is NOW 
that appreciates RUSKIN. | READY. On condition that the order is received on or before June 1, 
The edition we present will be complete in 15 vols., crown octavo, | 1385, we will sell this volume (only) at the reduced price of 85 cents—1% 
It will contain ALL the writings of Ruskin which are of more than transient |©¢™t8 extra if ordered by mail. Purchasers of this volume will be allowed, 
or local interest—will contain ALL that is included in any other American ©f Course, to complete their sets, but not at this reduced rate. 
edition heretofore published, and nearly 3,000 pages additional. copy o 
Numerous illustrations, including many fine colored plates, will be presented, ; Specimen ty 
far greater in number and much superior in quality to other American | Contains a specimen chapter from Rvuskin's graphic pen, sent free on request. 
editions which have heretofore cost many times the price of this. T Books not under $5.00 in value are sent to 
Fair Terms. 


Ruskin’s Select Works. anyone for eramination before pay- 


Though all admirers of Ruskin will, of course, desire his | 
complete works, if it is possible to procure them; yet by reason of their | 
magnitude and consequent comparatively high cost they may be tem- 
ew out of the reach of some. To meet the wants of such cus- 


LIBRARY 


ment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 148-page illustrated anil 
‘descriptive Catalogue of our immense list of Standard Bovks sent for 
4 cents. Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 1227. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored 

plates, and 
everything new and rare in Seeds and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of amen 
to cover postage (6 cente). To customers of season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, WEW YORK. 


“For economy and 


use Hood's Sarsa 
Buffalo, N.Y. lady. 
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A CHURCH-GOING DOG. 


A correspondent of the Springfield 
‘‘Union” writes lovingly of an old dog of 
pious proclivities owned by him when a 
boy. A noble hunterand house dog on 
week-days, he was on Sunday a steadfast 
church-goer and most exemplary in bis 
behavior, abstaining on that day from all 
secular employments. His accustomed 
seat in the meeting-house was the broad 
landing stair at the pulpit door, to which 
place he would ascend with the most 
deaconish gravity, seat himself slowly, 
and for some time survey the congregation 
with a dignified and composed air—and 
then, sad to say, sleep out the remaining 
partof the service. Ile knew well when 
the Sabbath came. Ilis singular and con- 
stant appearance at church attracted too 
much attention from the juveniles, and it 
became necessary to confine him at home. 
But after one or two incarcerations the 
dog would invariably be found missing on, 
Saturday nights. No amount of calling 
would produce the dog; and at meal- 
times he would fail to put in an appear- 
ance. But on Sunday morning, about 
the time the choir were performing their 
first service, up the broad aisle would 
leisurely walk the old dog, with the most 
honest and plous air imaginable, and, 
ascending to the pulpit door, take his ac 
customed survey of the people, and com- 
pose himself for worship. Ile was the 
subject of the following verse in a little 
poem published a few years since under 
the head of ‘‘ The Old Country Church :” 
 F’en the old dog that knew full well when- 
ever Sunday came, 

And left off secular pursuits and worriment 
of game, 

To follow, like disciple meek, his goodly 
master there, 

And calmly took bis wonted place upon the 
pulpit stair; 

And, ere he slept, would cast about in such 
a pious way 

As said : * You see a Christian dog that keeps 
the Sabbath-day.’’’ 

He bas long been gone hence, like most of 

the old-time worshipers, but many ure yet 

living who remember the canine church. 


goer, 


Sue Buusuep Scar Ler.—As a South 
Ferry stage passed Chambers Street, going 
up, yesterday morning, says the New 
York “* Tribune,” a pretty young woman 
climbed in and took a seat near the door. 
Fumbling for some time in her purse, she 
drew out a five-dollar bill and handed it 
forward to a gentleman, who passed it up 
to the driver. Of course it was handed 
back to her. 

‘Is there not some gentleman here who 
can change it for me ?” she asked. 

No oneanswered. ‘ Then I suppose I 
must get out, and perhaps miss the train at 
the Grand Central depot.”’ 

Opposite her sat a young man who got 
up, and, paying her fare, was rewarded 
with a nod of thanks. 

At Union Square she left the stage and 
entered a store. Half an hour later the 
young man who paid her fare was coming 
down Broadway, when, at Eighth Street, 
the same young woman hailed the stage, 
entered, and, without recognizing her ben- 
efactor on the up trip, handed him the 
identical five-dollar bill with a little tear 
in one corner. He had change in bis 
pocket, paid her fare and handed her back 
$4.90. 

‘‘ That is five cents short, sir,” she said, 
after counting her change. 

‘‘Ob, I guess not. I paid your fare, 
miss, coming up. How many miles do 
you ride on the credit of a five-dollar bill ?” 

She blushed scarlet, pulled the strap, 
alighted, and hurried around the corner 
into Bond Street. 


PRAIRIE DOGS AND THEIR TOWNS, 


Prairie dog towns, says a writer in ‘‘ Forest 
and Stream,”’ are frequently seven or eight 
miles in extent, and must contain several 
thousand animals. The country in the vicin- 
ity is denuded of grass for eight or ten miles, 
and the immediate vicinity of the towns is 
dangerous to ride over on account of the 
ground being honeycombed, and on account 


of the rattlesnakes which abound there and 
feed on the puppies. The large owl fre juents 
the vicinity for the same purpose, and they 
all makea “ happy family.’’ The prairie dogs 
have an excellent police system, and set up 
a great yelping at the mouth of their little 
towers on the approach of danger. When 
shot, they generally fall in their holes and 
are hard to get out. They are of a dun or 
brown color, but in some towns | have seen 
a considerable sprinkling of white ones. 

They are easily domesticated, and make 
pretty pets, but look out for their teeth ! 
Domesticated prairie dogs drink water like 
rats, and scarcely burrow atall. They are 
commonly kept under the floors of bouses in 
Colorado and Kansas, and serve to destroy 
or keep away vermin. They thrive well in a 
humid climate. A friend in the south of 
England has domesticated some prairie dogs 
from Colorado, and as they were wel! sup- 
plied with water in their cage on the ground 
they were not known to burrow at all, but 
spent most of their time oa the platform 
seeking their native sunshine. 

I conclude from observation and informa- 
tion that the prairie dog burrows for water 
from necessity, and possibly to great depths, 
and that where a dog burrows man can bore. 
Consequently, that water can be found inthe 
center or vicinity of any prairie dog town, 
with the ground already cleared for cultiva- 
tion and prepared for percolation. 


THE ORIGIN OF WINE. 

St. Dionysius was on his way from his 
monastery on Mount Olympus to Naxos, 
and he sat down to rest during the heat 
of the day. Close to him he saw a pretty 
plant which he wished to take with him, 
and, lest it should wither by the way, he 
put it Into the leg-bone of a bird, and, to 
his surprise, at his next halting place he 
found it had sprouted; so, accordingly, 
he put it into the leg-bone of a lion, and 
the same thing occurred : finally, he put it 
into the leg of an ass, and on reaching 
Naxos he found the plant so rooted in the 
bones that he planted them altogether. 
And up came a vine, from the fruit of 
which he made the first wine, a little of 
which made the Saint sing like a bird, a 
little more made him strong as a lion, 
and yet a little more made him as foolish 
as an ass. me Selected. 


A Senvaxt.—A young Aus 
trian count, who, by a run of luck at 
Baden, found himsclf a winner of 30,000 
florins, carried the money away with him 
and deposited it carefully in his desk, 
fully intending to recommence operations 
next morning with renewed vigor. To 
his unmistakable dismay, however, the 
precious roll of notes had in the course of 
the night unaccountably disapneared, and 
with it his servant, an old retainer of the 
family, of whose honesty he had hitherto 
never entertained the slightest doubt. 
Ten days later, while still bewailing his 
loss, the absentee quietly entered the room 
as if nothing had happened, and handed 
a folded paper to his master. 

‘‘Where have you been ’” angrily ex- 
claimed the young man. 

“To Vienna,” coolly replied Fritz. 

- And my 30,000 florins, where are 

e 

‘* Perfectly safe. 1 felt sure you would 
lose them again, so I took them to your 
banker's, and the paper you have in your 
hands is his receipt for the money.—|Se- 
lected. 


CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY IN 
ITS PRAISE. 


Dr. Turner, of our New York Depository, sends 
us the following Important letter : 
341 Hoyt St., Dee. 4th, 18£2. 


Dr. Jonn TURNER, 862 New York: 
Dear Doctor, een subject to ferritle 
influenza colda when r commenced using the Com- 
pound Oxygen, two years ago. On leaving my 
head they invariably seated themselves on my 
lungs, rendering them very sore,and would some- 
times leave me a for m dreaded 
these colds more than my worst enemy. Since 
— the Oxygen I have not bad one on my 
lungs, and / Aave frequently had one inhalation 
drive away the cold so completely that the next day 
1 could searce realize that [I had had one at 
all. Other members of my family have used the 
Oxygen forthe same purpose; also for r/eurma- 

tiem, hon, eee and catarrh, with equally good 
results, eapecially in catarrh. 
“ Very truly yours, 

Frank W. Dovenry.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of agtien 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record ot surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- 
euralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and 

a wide —— of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 


Address Das. Starkey & Pa ven, 1,109 and 1,111 
Philadelphia. \ 


Girard St., 


A Bank © 


tmuay fail, and yet, by wise 
recain its eredit. So, also, if wise counsels 
the strength and vigor of 
constitution may restored. 
eases like the following could be 
Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, 
that on account of impure 

vel, bis Whole coustitution was shaken, 
\iter taking Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla freely for 
i iionth, his health was restored, and his 
oricinal Vigor reg rained, 


speculation 


us ta What will eure Dyspepsia, vanishes 


are followed, 
a failing be 
Many 
7 


tore the light of sueh evidence as that 
furnished by OO; T. Adams, Spencer, O., 
Whosays: “For vears | suffered acutely 


from Dyspepsia, seareely taking a meal, 
until within the last few months, with- 
out endurin 


vestion, 
life. My appetite and digestion are | 
vol, and I feel like a pew man.” 

bottles of 


Waste 
Jolin H. Ward, 9 Tilden st 
says: 
boils, 
remedy 
other 
ccived no benetit from them 
If. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., 
Writes that 


of all his sufferings, 
| dozen men,” 
liver to properly perform their func- 
tions. 


tu get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
volves, in case of sickness, not only a 


of useless suflerine. 

-» Lowell, Mass... 

* Aver'’s Sarsaparilla cured me ot 

, and itches, which no othe 

remove. IL tried 
* sursaparillas,’ 


money, but 


sores 
sever! 
but re- 
William 
Boston, 


could 


so-called 


The Cause 


“enough to kill a 
Was the failure of his kidnevs 


He Was permanentiv eured by 
(using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. George 
Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 


~ the most distressing pains of cured of liver and bilious troubles by 

\yers Sarsaparilla saved | the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Leland, the 

“Two New York city, writes: 
ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


Warren 
famous proprietor of 
have person- 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | for 


Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. A. M. 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused 
\ery troublesome serofulous bunches 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Aver’s 
sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and 
strength. It has also ereatly lessened the 
-wellings. am confident they will be 
entirely removed by continued use of the 
Irving Edwards, Ithaea, 
was afflicted, from boyhood, with 
throut. Four bottles of 
Aver’s Sarsaparilla evnred him, and he has 


Never 


» boon troubled with the disease. 


Mrs. 


sarsaparilla.” 
scrofulous sore 


Prepared by Dr. J 
For sale by all Druggists. 


(. Ayer & Co., 


Rheumatism, with entire success. 


| There is no medicine in the world equal to 
“A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
effects of high living, and all the 
forms of blood diseases.” 
man, Bronson, Fla., 
for months from debility. 
lower part of my chest. 

Aver’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo. 
have preseribed Aver’s Sarsaparilla in my 
practice 
it< setion admirable.” 


Variots 
Beni. Coach- 
suffered 
and pains in the 
Three bottles of 


Writes: 


Doctor T. 
Writes: “[ 


entirely cured.” 
Tenn., 
for 


a number of vears, snd find 


It never 


Fails 


te vitalize the blood and expel impurittes, 


Lowell, Maaa.,U.s. \. 


Price $1; six bottles for &5. 


OUIPME NT. 


CHURCH E¢ 


No. 1 SUIT. 


Terry, 
Plush, 


Catalogues cons 


CHURCH FURN ITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etce 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 

J. & R. LAMB; 


50 Carmine St., New York. 


Mm: BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
opperand 

seh «, Pore rFarms,ete, FULL 

Catalowne sent Free. 

VANOUZEN & TIFT, 3. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
and Chimes Bell. 
Clocks, ote, Prices 

ues sent free Address 

& Baltimore, M4 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
For Churches, Schools, etec.: also 

Chimesand Peals. For more than half 
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a century noted ‘for su 
all others 
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FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
ae equaled in the rich- 
and perma- 
nence of its lather. 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8S. Navy. 
Has beer counter- 
feited more thar 
any other seap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL D G KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 Cents. 


kJ. B. WILLIAMS CO.,, Glastoabary, Co 
& Buos., Maochester, 1840, 


AC. SIMILE. 


Mane 
MANCHESTER CONN, 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS 


y 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


he Standard Galvanized Nottings, 


For 


oultry 
Runs, 
Fish 
Ponds, 
Aviaries, cing. 
TRADE MARK. Fencing. 
The “Success” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
an How to raise Poultry, Pigeo 
and make it profitable. Dest fc 


Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry anc 

Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden aa 

Lawp. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 

quarto size, 4 pp., containing above information 

and much more, senton recel sets. Address, 
ROC © EVANS. 

Mfrs. and Impo 422 West Street, N. Y. = 


JEWEITS 


Established 35 Years, 


Largest Refrigerator 
Works in the 

60 SIZE S AND STYLES 


Sold by first-class 
where. 

rnal construc 
tion of our Ref ra- 


A i¢ 
monials free to all on 
application. 


John C. Jewett & Sons, 
Burra.o, N. 


REFRIGERATORS 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 


WINDOWS, DOOKS, TRANSOMS, 
a 
Stained 
ANZN 
“at d S S 


SUBSTITUTE 


SMALL COST. Send for Tllustrated Cata. 
Sen and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
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W. C.YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, 
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